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The Conscience of .Coralie 


CHAPTER I 

• “Politics," said the Minister of the Annexation 

Department, “politics is to patriotism what a pedlar 
is to — to— well, to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
That’s the Chancellor of the Exchequer who has just 
come through the door on the right, and is congratu- 
lating Miss Roberts upon the success of her mother’s 
tableaux last night. ’* # • • 

“Is the Chaftcellor g{ the Exchequer a politician?” 
inquired Miss Coralie Randal. 

“On the contrary, he is a patriot,” said the Min- 
ister for Annexations. 

“jWW !lre you a patriot or a politician, sir?” asked 
the girl. 

“I am th^iead of the Annexation Department,” 
hVreplied, enigmatically. 

# “What does that raSan?” 

“It means that I am on the side of the angels.” 

‘^Thart does not make your position any clearer to 
me. Yqu see, 1 want to know all about the British 
Constitution, atid the*Government of Queen Victoria. ” 
•Iviiss Coralie Randal looked very serious — as a 
matter of fact, she nearly always did look serious, as 
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THE CONSCIENCE OF COR A LIE 

• 

serious as a ch\ who is making perpetual inquiries. 
The inquiries maAe by Miss Coralie wye lyiceasing. 

“My dear young lady, her Majesty’s Government 
doesn't run the British Constitution,” said Sir 
Ecroyde. “Her Majesty’s Government has difficulty 
enough running® itself. Successful government is 
neither more ^or less than a series* of comprornises 
with the Constitution.” # 

*‘Is that a tenet of politics # or a tenet of patriot-* 
ism’” asked Coralie, after a pause. ^ 

The Minister laughed pleasantly — a^^ssly — 
before replying. Then he said : , 

“The first thing that a young and enthusiastic 
American woman should learn on coming tcf England, 
in order to understand much that she sees, is to make 
allowance for the point of view from which matters — 
institutions and actions — are judged.” 

“The point of view?” said the girl, thoughtfully — 
so thoughtfully tliat a wrinkle, like a* stray cobweb, 
actually appeared upon her forehead — “the point of 
view? I never heard anything about the point of 
view. There is the point of view of an honest man 
and the point of view of a dishonest mai*; never 
heard of a compromise.” * 

“If you remain here long enough, foil'd hear of 
nothing else,” said the Minister. “ Government *by 
compromise is the most succesiful form of administra- 
tion. And as for the point of view- .-well, in mf 
young days there was an absurd and £ro§s!y jnarVistior 
prejudice against red hair. You could not say any- 
thing worse about a girl than fchat slje had red ha hr. 
Now, when a girl had hair that tended in that direc- 
tion her enemies called it red, but her friends called 
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THE CONSCIENCE OF CORALIE 


it auburn; tlye idea of auburn hair Anveyed nothing 
but an £gre#able impression. Tms is, I venture to 
# thinfc, a very happy example of £he operating of that 
subtle force known as the point of ^iew. Have yo \ 
hever heard a woman's enemies allude to her as stout 
and her friends refer to her as plunfp?" 

# “Oh, yes — q/ten; but — " 

“One musj leave out that ‘but' if # one means to be 
a f M ccessful administrator, Miss Randal. The jxien 
who in a moment of weakness ended their sentences 
witli £^but’ are not sitting on the front benches in 
.the room behind us ; they are for the most part sitting 
on the remotest bencheS, and they never catch the 
speaker^ eye/’ 

“I am greatly disappointed. A door must either 
be open or shut." 

“That’s true as regards doors; but we were talk- 
ing of men and women, were we not — n^en and women 
who undertake the government of men, women, and 
the Irish factions?" # 

“There, is honesty and dishonesty." 

“And there is black and white. My dear young 
lad]^h*re is a wide range of shades between the two. 
If yoif doubt that fact, just glance at that lady who 
has just coo* on the terrace." 

•• Coralie turned her eyes in the direction indicated 
by the Minister, and smiled as she saw a stout lady — 
i# not even *her best friends could call her merely 
pi An p— wearing a sapphire-trimmed bonnet and a 
^flame-coloureck dress embroidered with orange. 

“Sflggestive of ^burning bush, isn't she?" said the 
Minister. “Ah, one does not find American women 
making such mistakes. There’s that blessed bell 
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again. The w!W Irishry are forcing $ n futile divi- 
sions/’ ^ • # 

“As if they had got divisions enough in theig own 0 
household,” said Lady Glasnamara, as the Minister 
hurried off the Terrace into the House to take part ih 
the division which the ringing of the bell had notified 
as being imminent. • # 

“Well, my d£ar, I hope you are now satisfied,” she 
continued, smiling in Coraliejs face. “You have • 
every reason to be satisfied, I think. Did you ever 
fancy in America that you would one day en^t>ss the 
attention of a Cabinet Minister for a quarter of aq 
hour?” * 

“I am wondering how he will know whicfrlobby to 
go into,” said Coralie. She had during the previous 
hour been made aware of some portions of the great 
House of Commons’ machine. The technicalities of 
a division had been impressed upon her. 

“Why, what is there for you to wonder atr” asked 
Lady Glasnamara. 4 

“Sir Ecroyde has heard nothing of the discussion 
that led to the division; so how can he know anything 
of the merits of the case? — how cart he know /^hich 
lobby to go into?” asked the girl * 

Lady Glasnamara looked at her womfcringly. 

“Good heavens, child, what have the merits of t ip* 
case got to do with going intojthe right lobby?” she 
asked in an affrighted whisper. . ' * 

“If the member who has brought ap rile poinLon # 
which the division is to be talcen is in $he right — ” 
“But how can he be in the rigjit when he belongs 
to the wrong party?” 

“Which is the wrong party?” 
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“Thejpartfr to which we are opposed, to be sure." 
•• "Jpn't that rather begging *he question, Lady 
Glasnamara?" 

• “I don't know anything about begging the ques- 
tion, my dear Coralie; but what I # do know is that 
the Minister of $he Annexation Department will not 
find* himself bewildered on the question as to which 
. lobb” he is to go into. He will not run the cha«ce 
of being bewildered, for he will not make the least 
inqmry^Th the point raised by the Irishman." 

# "Then he will be guilty of a gross neglect of duty. 
What would be thought of a judge who would sentence 
a prisoner without hearing a single word of the case 
that was being tried?" 

Lady Glasnamara laughed heartily; anjl it was 
possibly the sound of her laughter that caused her 
daughter Rosamund, who was talking tp Algy Graf- 
ton/to turn round. When Rosamtlnd turned round, 
Algy did so, too; ancl when Lady Glasnamara saw 
them observing her, she lifted up her hands in front 
of Coralie. 

"Y^u^ure too sweet!" she cried. "You actually 
fancy tfcat the conscience of a member of Parlia- 
ment — nay of*a Cabinet Minister — works as freely as 
the conscience of a judge on the bench?" 

"A conscience is «a conscience," said Coralie, 
fefipressively* 

» "«3Vnd a lk>rse is a horse; it would be quite as sen- 
sible for you to say that, ignoring the fact that there 
are Shiib horses as # well as hacks. A judge's con- 
science is of the Shire pattern, but something lighter 
does for work in Parliament. Conscience! Well, 
if Sir Ecroyde chanc^ in his hurry, to go into the 
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wrong lobby j 
conscience for having interested him so as to jpak£ # 
him forget his duty.** 

“His duty?— his duty is to — ” 

“Quite so: to # vote with the Government party. 
Why, Coralie, ygu understand our sjjstems no better 
than did the Emperor of Morocco. It was he who 
saidj you know, when the Opgosition were pointed 
out to him from the Distinguished Strangers’ Gallery, 
‘Why don’t the Government chop their heads when 
they oppose them?* ** 

Coralie gave a laugh. T$he now and again had 
her lighter moments. • 

“lam still woefully ignorant in regard to British 
institutions, but I am learning things about them by 
degrees,” she said. “I don’t despair that by the 
time I arn^ rgady to go back to our side, I’ll have 
come to understand how the machine works. 1 sup- 
pose it is the greatest machirfe the world has ever 
known. ” 

She spoke her last sentence with a certain amount 
of resoluteness; she seemed to be doing h^r tysst to 
convince herself that her doubts as to the ex#eltei;ce 
of the British Constitution as a going concern wen- 
groundless. She had been conversing with a Cabin#* 
Minister, and she had been within the precincts of the 
House of Commons; she had received several httlb* 
shocks on being brought face to face •with' some tpci-« 
dents that she could not at once reepneile with thrff 
ideal Parliament which she had. cherished since she 
had begun to think for herself. Still, she was 
to impart a measure of enthusiasm to her exclama- 
tion. 


NSCIE&CE OF CORALIE 


u^ti 


ustwiow, it should lie h^.vy on your 
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“I suppose It is the greatest maqjj^e the world has 
ever kno#n. * * 

“$es,” said Algy Grafton — fie had strolled up 
with Rosamund, and Coralie had been looking at him 
when she made that bold attempt t<^ convince herself 
that her apprehensions for the British Constitution 
were groundless? “Yes, it is a great machine. What 
a pity it is that such a machine should be worked by 
a gas engine. ” % # 

‘fA.gias engine ?” asked Coralie. 

“Ydis; this building behind us is nothing but the 
National gasometer,” said Algy. “You’ve heard 
some of £he speeches, Miss Randal?” 

“Yes; only one or two,” she replied. “They 
were — ” 

“Gas, only without the pleasant risk of producing 
an explosion later on,” laughed Algy. 

“Don’t talk so confidently ; are ^herp'no* still some 
Irish members in the«House?” said Rosamund. 

“The dear child takes things so seriously!” cried 
Lady Glasnamara. 

“You don’t mean to say that she takes the British 
Constitution seriously?” said Algy, looking from Lady 
Glasnamara to Coralie, with a humourous amazement 
oji his face. 

“Why, she even takes Sir Ecroyde seriously,” 
# tried her ladyship, it? a whisper that had a suspicion 
of awe in it! , 

f # w f 

•• Algy pursed his lips and shook his head. 

“The young woman who does not hesitate to take 
a ^Cabinet Ministef seriously might be brought to 
^ancy that the Irish parties were in earnest,” said he. 

“The Irish party-—” began Coralie. 

7 
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“Parties,” a\| said, interrupting hfr. 

“You mean to tell me— to suggest that thffy are ali, 
a sham?" 

“Ah, now you are taking me seriously-lumping 
me with the otherj in this racket . 99 

“What, is nobody in earnest on this side?” 

The girl lookfcd imploringly at Rosamund. There 
was a pathetic note in her voice — th£ wail after a 
lost*ideal. It touched Algy, tlfe scoffer, and he was 
silent. It touched Rosamund, and she sh^)Jc «her 
head. It touched Lady Glasnamara, and sHfe said 
she hoped tea would soon awive. 

“Is nobody in earnest ?“ cried Coralie aga^n. This 
time she looked not at Rosamund, but at Algy. 

“Captain Grafton, is nobody in earnest?'* said 
Rosanjunck 

“Oh, yes; oh dear, yes. The people who are really 
in earnest are'tfie actors,” said Algy. 

“The actors?” • 

“I'm dying for tea — and toast. I hope they do 
the toast hard here,” said Lady Glasnamara. 

“It’s one of the worst restaurants in London,” 
said Algy. # # ## 

“Ah, Coralie, my dear, we make but % a poor show 
in the way of hot cakes on this side,” said Lady # 
Glasnamara; and now Coralie had no reason to com- 
plain of any want of sincerity in her ladyship’s tone» # 
of voice. “Ah, those hot tea-cakes wjiid^we had in 
America! There was hominy — ah, those homing • 
cakes! And then there were the flapjacks — al^ those 
flapjacks! and then the doughntfts — thank heavcyj, 
here is the tea at last!” # * 
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Coralie gafed at her, and her vij/ce was still more 
pathetic %s she said once again to Rosamund : 

“fs there nothing serious anywhere?” 

. “Have you ever read an English novel?” said 
Rosamund. . 
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CHAPTER II 

Tltey were sitting on the terrace of the House of 
Commons, and the month was ay. Coralie Randal 
was the only daughter of Mr. Denis Radial,* of 
Nokomis, Illinois, and Boston, Massachusetts. # 
Every one has heard of Derrfs Randal, the pioneer of 
cold-packing, though few persons are acquainted 
with those romantic episodes in his career which led 
to his daughter’s eventually going to England on a 
visit tn L6rd and Lady Glasnamara. As a matter of 
fact, Coralie herself could not understand how it was 
her father h&dNlways spoken of Lord Glasnamara as 
his greatest benefactor; and she*was equally puzzled 
when she came to England and heard Lord Glasna- 
mara refer to her father as his greatest benefactor. 

Rosamund Joyce, who had been standing jpr a 
considerable space of time in a group that included 
Captain Algernon Grafton, was the only.daughter of 
Lord and Lady Glasnamara. During the previous, 
season she had been frequently | member of a group 
that included Algy Grafton. Painstaking; observers* 
had now and again seen both Algy and &osamtfpd 
doing their best — so the observers thought — to form* 
themselves into a group of two only; and had awaited 
with interest the announcement ot a marriage being; 
“arranged” between the young man and the youngs 
woman. The season had come an end, however, 
10 
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without suchjin announcement bei^ made, and Algy 
•Bad £one off to do a little fighting with his battery, — 
he was in Horse Artillery, — and having done it, had 
returned with a bronzed face and a slight limp — the 
latter due to the prod of a spear — to give the observ- 
ers renewed opportunities of making their observations 
regarding his attitude towards Rdlamund. They 
hoped that the confiding Irish nature of the Honour- 
able Miss Joyce — th$y assumed that her nature was 
conlidirf^ — would not suffer a great shock when she 
# came to find out that Captain Grafton was not in 
earnest. • 

Othe* observers gave it as their firm belief that 
Captain Grafton was in earnest; no man with a slight 
limp could avoid being in earnest, they asserted. It 
was about Miss Joyce they had their doubts. , They 
wondered if she was, after all, just the same as other 
girls. What it was that they meant tc^xpfress exactly 
by this their friends and confidants probably under- 
stood, being aware of the fact that one cannot be 
harder on a girl than to suggest that she is just the 
sam^& other girls. 

*tan there were people who said that Lord Glas- 
namara was an artful man — for an Irishman ; while 
others expressed themselves of the belief that Lady 
Glasnamara was a # clever woman — for an English- 
woman. , 

/Thus ifris that a good-lookingman in possession of 
’an income of t ten thousand pounds a year, with rea- 
sonabfe expectations of a good deal more to follow, 
jK^omes stimulating to the imagination of such per- 
sons as turn him into a Topic. 

But the young vyoman from America was in com- 
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plete ignorance \^pecting Rosamund J^yce^and her 
intentions in regar^i to Captain Grafton, the r fac£* 
being that, although she had been living with the 
Glasnamaras for a week, she had never heard any 
particular emphasis laid upon the name of Algy 
Grafton. She really could not recall 3. single remark 
that had been mSde by any member of the household 
regarding him. She had only a faint recollection of 
having heard his name mentioned before Lady Glas- 
namara had presented her to him shortly aftlr tfiey 
had come upon the terrace; and he did not appear, 
to her to differ greatly from *the score of young men 
whom she had met during the week that she Imd been 
at the Glasnamaras \ Most of the young men had 
brown faces and seemed very healthy — so extremely 
healthy* irf fact, that they never by any chance 
referred to their health. 

They half r<f*rj;rad with an extraordinary amount 
of interest, however, to the health of a horse named 
Old Mole, who was said to be suffering from ennui — 
ennui associated with the reflection that the Derby 
would not be run for a whole fortnight. That,*ai#|ny 
rate, was the theory formulated by a youth wh# had 
sat next to her at dinner on the night after her 
arrival in London. He asked her if she was aware* 
that Old Mole had declined to sif to four, taken and 
offered, from three to two, the price at which he had 
stood three days before. • • \ 

She had stared at the young' man who^ut this*ques- 
tion to her with bated breath. • 

“Old Mole? — ah, I suppose the owner's a student* 
of ‘Hamlet,* ** she had said; she was herself a student 
of “Hamlet.** 
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% 

“Hamlet — Hamlet? No, he's, a student of 
Hayes," the^young man had repliA. 

»• ‘^Hafes?” 0 

“Hayes — ‘Points of the Horse,’ you know; the 
greatest living authority on the horse." 

Then she had laughed, and the young man had 
turned to the jroung woman on the other side, and 
Coralie heard her affirm that she hadfknown all along 
that Old Mole was a whistler. 

This puzzled the American girl, who meant to give 
soifle .attention to the course of modern thought in 
painting as well as in politics. She wondered if it was 
possible that the youth was only anxious to discuss a 
picture with her. 

But during the next few days she heard the name 
of Old Mole almost hourly. And then she came to 
know something about England. A certain states- 
man had fallen grievously ill when at the point of 
introducing a legislative measure injirfiiclf all classes 
were supposed to be interested. The newspapers con- 
tained from day to day a bulletin regarding his con- 
dition, and this bulletin sometimes ran to fifteen lines. 
The ^g^jne newspapers published a daily account of 
the # cftndition of Old Mole, and this account was 
never less than three-quarters of a column in length. 
Moreover, the type at the head of the column was 
nearly double the size of that which appeared above 
the paragraph relating to the illness of the great 
statesman.* # 

• Onfy upon one morning did the statesman shoulder 
the hm*se aside. When approaching convalescence 
J^^had a relipse, and the heading of this news was 
Solder than that which appeared above the name of 
. *3 
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Old Mole. The next day, however, the information 
regarding the stlfesman was crushed # j,pto a corner, 
and the chief page every paper became mifrky # with* 
headlines following the announcement of “The 
Scratching of Old Mole.” ♦ 

Thus it was tfeat Coralie first learned something 
about the Great Heart of England. # 

At her next tfinner-party she ventured to allude to 
thejllness of the legislator to a man who had taken . 
her into the dining-room. Th# man was, she knew, 
a barrister of distinction, and he had become sympa- 
thetic in a moment, but had expressed the opinion 
that he was not in quite so bad a way as some people 
tried to make out for their own ends. Thendchancing 
to notice the man on the other side of her chair with 
an expression of interest on his face as he turned 
somewhat* towards her, she asked him: 

“Do you really think that the newspapers would 
try to makb HV*u,out to be in a worse condition than 
he really is in?” • 

“It matters nothing to the newspapers now that 
he has been scratched,’ 1 was the prompt reply. 

She perceived at once how ridiculous sjj^jyould 
make herself if she persisted in further alluiiohs to 
the illness of a statesman, when a race-horse from 
whom great things had been expected — was not 014 
Mole the son of Badger and Earth Mother? — had just 
been scratched. (She had found out yrbat to be* 
“scratched” meant.) • • \ # 

Coralie had been carefully educated in thi States 
on other points than the art of dressing weM. She 
told Rosamund Joyce on the first day bf her arrival 
that she felt that the whole object of a girl’s Iife'wJk^ 

*4 . - 
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not wherewithal she shall be clothtd ; but Rosamund 
had shaken her head and smiled, y 

‘•So some people told me l®ng ago, but since I 
have been in the world I have found out that they 
krere wrong,* * she said. 

And then Coralie had asked hfcr if she had ever 
read Emerson, «and Rosamund had frankly confessed 
that she ha<J not done so. When Coralie had said 
thrt Emerson was lovely, she, with equal frankness, 
adgiitted that she die? not like books that could pos- 
sibly t>e pronounced lovely. What, did she hot like 
beautiful ^writing? Coralie inquired; and, after a 
pause, she said she disliked beautiful writing just as 
she disliked what was called oratory. Both fine writ- 
ing and oratory made her suspicious of the sincerity 
of the writer and orator. What did she like, then? 
Oh, anything that was real — a story told in a straight- 
forward way by a man who had a storj to tell, a 
story that did not aim at improving^ play that made 
people laugh, a sermon that made one hopeful of the 
future of the world — yes, all these she liked well ; but 
most of all she liked to read a good "account of a 
ba^jrt*-where deeds of heroism were done by men who 
fouglft, as Englishmen fought, for the good of the 
world. 

As Rosamund made this confession, Coralie saw 
(for the first time)* her face lighten and her eyes 
gleam. • 

• At th£t titoe she had not heard the name of Cap- 
tain Grafton so much mentioned. 

“>Ve are # not n^de in the same mould,** the Amer- 
ican girl remarked, but not until a considerable space 
had elapsed. “I could not read an account of blood- 
* 15 
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shed; I am a. member of the Brotherly Love Society 
of Nokomis. OiJ^aim is to make war add bloodshed 
impossible.** % # 

“I hope your aims will be realised,** said the Eng- 
lish girl. “Where is Nokomis?'* 

“It's in Hebron County,** replied Coralie. 
“Hiram Dewey is the president o^ the Brotherly 
Love Society. '* # # 

“And who is Hiram Dewey?** 

“What, you never heard 8i Hiram Dewey, the 
orator? Carpenter G. Hanker says he is the ^yeatest 
orator that has lived since Demosthenes.** 

“And who is Carpenter Or. Hanker?’* 

“Ah, now I see that you have been in* jest all 
along; and I thought you in earnest. Every one 
must have heard of Carpenter G. Hanker, the Father 
of Personality.** 

“My ignorance is monumental. I am not in jest; 
I never heard %L>Garpenter G. Hanker, and I never 
heard of personality. I have Hfeard of personalities 
in connection with successful oratory, but what is 
personality?’* 

“It’s the noblest doctrine that was ever peached 
to the world — the doctrine of personal responsibility. 
1*11 tell you all about it some day. And you*ll read 
Emerson.” 

“If you make yourself responsible for me to the 
Brotherly Love Society, I see no alternative,” said 
Rosamund. “Yes, and you shall tell *me*the jia&es 
of ail the great men who afe in America, and give? 
me a catalogue of ail the great things they haVfe done 
besides making a great deal of money.* But in 
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meantime we must go to bed, inforder to prepare 
ourselve^ for* our respective task£-yours being to 
tell me all about America and t^ie doctrine of per- 
sonal responsibility, and mine being to read Emerson. 
And so good-night, my dear. * * 
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CHAPTER III 


And now Coralie was seated by thl side of Lady 
Giasnamara and Captain Grafton on the terrace of 
the House of Commons, drinking tea and # e&ting 
cucumber sandwiches. • 

“Your expression is that of the disillusioned one,” 
remarked Rosamund to her. # 

“How could it be otherwise?” said Algy Grafton. 
“Has Miss Randal not been conversing with a Cabinet 
Minister?'' 

“What I can’t make out is why they should all 
talk to h^r sa seriously.” said Lady Giasnamara. 
“Do they all take it for granted that an American 
girl can only talk seriously?” 

“Are you not now accusing Miss Randal of talking 
seriously rather than the statesmen?” suggested Algy. 

“Oh, no; mamma only accused Miss Raygcft! of 
listening seriously,” said Rosamund. “Did you listen 
seriously, Coralie?” 

“I listened seriously, but I heard nothing serious,” 
replied Coralie. “I was so disappointed. I thought, 
that surely a statesman — well, I have Jbeeg hearing so t 
much about a horse since 1 came to EnglUfld— -and 
nobody could tell me where it was on Westminster 
Bridge that Wordsworth had stood when he composed 
his sonnet; no one could tell me if the bridge* tf£s 
actually the one that we see over there, or if it has 
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y. Most of the 
of Wordsworth's 
I thought when 
J was face to face with a great statesman — " 

“You did not talk to him of 01<J Mole; he knows 
more than any living man about the scratching of Old 
Mole ; it was rumoured that he hirtself advised the 
taking of thA extreme step," said Captain Grafton. 
“If v it is found that%he did, he will have to resign, 
Thfcrq ts no government strong enough to hold out 
againft public opinion if it becomes known that a 
member of the Cabinet .advised the scratching of a 
favouritg." 

“No; I didn't talk to him about Old Mole," said 
Coralie. 

"It would have been of no use, Miss Randal*" said 
Captain Grafton. “He would have replied to you 
evasively. Even a Cabinet Minister | S i jwnettmes knows 
the topic on which to be discreet in his utterances." 

“And what amazes me," said Lady Glasnamara, 
“is the way all these people talk to her." 

“All what people?" inquired Rosamund. 

*ljpportant people — Cabinet Ministers, journal- 
ists; they all begin to talk to her upon some ques- 
tion — a great social or political question — a topic they 
would never dream of discussing with a girl at home," 
* said Lady Glasnamara. 

Coralie, flushed slightly and gave a little laugh. 
Then she became grave once again and shook her head. 

“They only* touch on the fringe of any of the great 
questions," said sHfe, slowly. 

' ft Yes, but they wouldn't even touch upon a single 

tassel of the fringe of any of the questions with an 

. 
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English girl/* coed Lady Glasnamara. “It seems 
natural that an \nerican girl should •com# here tq # 
talk about — about— well, about problems, and-*-and 
ground rents, and game laws, and free education — yes, 
particularly free education, just as it seems natural 
for an English girl to talk only about the craze of the 
moment— the risik, the tableaux, the Costumes in the 
play at the Criterion, and where she's going in the 
spifng. It has just occurred to ye that that is queer. " 

“If a girl is only as nice as Coralie a man^vill^alk 
to her on any topic,** said Rosamund. “Yes,*and if 
a girl is only as clever as jCoralie, she'll be able to 
reply to him on every topic he may introduce." 

“Please don't say that," cried Coralie. # “I came 
to England to learn everything, but up to the present 
I have learnt nothing. Everbody here seems to 
take it for granted that nobody wants to learn any- 
thing. Ttet\the worst of it. When Mr. Dunbarton 
began to express' his views thg other night on the 
negro question, people shrugged their shoulders, and 
two or three whispered the word ‘prig.’ ** 

“And it seemed to me that word came in very 
handy," remarked Lady Glasnamara. 

“He talked very well, didn’t he?" said Coriflfie. 

“Oh, yes; but the mistake was in talking at all," 
replied Lady Glasnamara. 

“The negro problem is one 6f the most important 
that the twentieth century will have to •face," $aid * 
Coralie, stoutly. # . • 

“But why discuss it in a drawing-room in tlje nine- 
teenth century?" cried Lady Glasaamar^. 

“Isn't there St. James’s Hall as well as Exetbr 
Hall?" asked Captain Grafton. 

so • 
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“That’s it*” said Rosamund, hit is supposed in 
•England'that the best way to studi^he negro question 
is through the medium of the plantation song.” 

“The plantation song that is made in London,” 
laughed Coralie. # 

“Exactly; that’s the sort of thing that we under- 
stand — something about the ‘lovely ifcoon’ — *luby* is, 
I believe, the* exact pronunciation on our plantation 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of the Warwfck- 
roa4— -y*s, it is made to rhyme with ‘coon,* whatever a 
coon ifiay be.” 

“It’s something that ^rows in the tunnels of the 
Underground Railway,” said Algy. “I heard a lot 
about coons and moons and tunes — 'pronounced 
‘toons’ to meet the exigencies of the banjo — in the 
Sudan. Oh, the banjoes that tinkled through that 
campaign ! It was no wonder that the natives thought 
the ubject of the campaign was to spread the knowl- 
edge of the banjo through the benighted continent of 
Africa. The Sudan is pretty well paved with banjoes 
by this time. But may I ask if you came from 
America to England to learn all about the great 
negjft problem, Miss Randal?” 

“I came here to study everything,” replied 
Coralie. “That is, after I had got to the bottom of 
the Irish question,” she added. 

# “And is there an*Irish question now?” he asked. 

, “I though^ it .was settled long ago. Surely I heard 
that it*was settled. No? Well, how these rumours 
do get about.”* 

.jCoralie turned dway in silent disapproval of Cap- 
tain* Grafton’s methods. 

“Coralie is the truest Irish girl that was ever born 
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in the United States , 0 said Rosamund. “She has 
quite converted rilfe to her principles, though I wa$ # 
born in Connaught. She believes in the regeneration 
of Ireland through the introduction of new industries 
and new capital tp work them . 0 

“I believe in the introduction of industry, and 
place less dependence on the industries , 0 said Lady 
Glasnamara. “But here comes Sir Ecibyde and Mr. 
Lenaghan. Mr. Lenaghan wilj be glad to hear your 
views, my dear Coralie. He is one of the worst ok the 
Irish irreconcilables. ° • 

Coralie watched the genial Minister of the Annexa- 
tion Department strolling up by the side of a good- 
looking young man who was smiling broadly, as he 
was clearly in the act of giving Sir Ecroyde the best 
points in* a story which he was telling with great 
animation. The Minister stopped in the middle of 
the terras and actually roared with laughter his 
hands on his ribs. « 

“The member for Killyfoyle has got hold of a new 
story, and the Minister for Annexations is about to 
annex it," said Captain Grafton. 

A puzzled look — there was a shade of dSbffy in 
it — came to Coralie’s face. m 

“That is the gentleman whom we heard just now 
denouncing the Government as the betrayers of Ire- 
land while they are traitors to* England , 0 she cried, 
watching the Irish member doing a yonjjerful little* 
bit of pantomime with his fingers in front of the ovec- ' 
come Minister of the Annexation Departments 
“Oh, yes; he took care to abufe them on all points 
of the compass; he is a pattern of consistency, °*s^S 
Captain Grafton. 
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“And Sir IJcroyde Fairleigh is £ member of the 
Government t$iat behaved so scamklously — didn’t he 
say that they were little better toan thieves? And 
when the — President — the Speaker called on him to 
apologise, didn’t he say that he apologised most 
humbly — to the thieves?” # 

Coralie did net smile when recalling the little esca- 
pade on the jiart of Mr. Lenaghan, but Rosamund 
laughed as she said : » 

“Phj^yes; he is so amusing! He and Sir Ecroyde 
are gr&t friends.” 

“What! great friends, though he was ready to 
affirm that Sir Ecroyde was one of a parcel of traitors 
and thievls?” cried Coralie. 

“It would be rather unfair, wouldn’t it, to accuse 
complete strangers of being traitors and thieves?” 
said Algy Grafton. “It’s because he kno’wfe Sii? 
Eero yde So well that he speaks with such confidence 
of the Government crowd. ” * 

“Dear child, you would not have one man treat 
another as a leper because he happens to hold differ- 
ent political views? Good heavens! Where should 
we ^1 tfe to-day if such principles became general?” 
said L£dy Glasnamara* with upraised hands. 

“Different political views — ‘traitors and thieves' — ” 
murmured the American girl. 

“Oh, you really are quite as uncivilized as the 
# Emperor of # Morocco. You would have the heads of 
the # Opposit1on chopped off,” said Lady Glasnamara. 

“ ‘Traitors and thieves V-and there he is treating 
one of them* in tfce friendliest way imaginable.” 
0/ralie had her eyes fixed on the Irish member as he 
promenaded with his arm ‘through the arm of the 
* 23 
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Minister. He hid made some progress with a second 
story — a story tohose wit was of the *ype thjJ 
demanded for its ^equate translation a low voiCe and 
a twinkle beneath a quickly dropped eyelid— a type of 
wit that vanishes at the sound of a laugh. (The sole 
auditor knew better than to laugh ; he was a connois- 
seur of the vintages of wit. He had fhdulged in many 
a tasting order in his younger days before he had 
entered Parliament.) # 

“I should like to hear that story of h^, M #said 
Rosamund. • 

Algy Grafton gave a little affrighted gasp. Recov- 
ering himself, he smiled, saying: 

“I can hear every word of it. Don’t Vatch the 
man or you’ll hear it, too.” 

“Beat; child, you must not be so serious. It may 
be American, but it certainly is not natural,” said 
Lady Glasnamara. “Haven’t you heard that some 
years ago th£~highest tribunal in the kingdom 
announced that all Irish members were criminal con- 
spirators — Mr. Lenaghan was among them. Do you 
think that they were regarded as social or political 
lepers in consequence? Nothing of the sdft, mDid 
any one fancy for a moment that the Gov^nment 
would be idiotic enough to prosecute them as crim- 
inals? No one. You see, the thing wasn’t looked at 
seriously. Was any one shocked when the leader 
of one of the parties acknowledged on t>ath th%t he* 
had made a deliberate misstatement *witfi a yietf of ’ 
grossly misleading the House of Commons?” 

“Every one must have been sh<*cked,i’ said Coralie. 
“People only laughed and shrugged their shoul- 
ders,” said Lady Glasnamara. “You see, they were 

*4 • 
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not startled fry his confession ; th4y had known all 
# jlong tfrat tftat particular leadej^had — shall I say, 
fouritl it necessary to make a misleading statement 
now and again ?” 

“Why, is everyone on this side a politician? Is 
no one a patriot? Sir Ecroyde told me what was the 
difference between politics and patriotism,* * cried 
Coralie. “A*e you all playing a game?** 

“It all comes rigljt in the end, my dear,” 6hid 
Ladjy QJasnamara. “The general idea that prevails 
here is«that Providence devotes a considerable portion 
of time to the protectiop of the best interests of 
Great Britain, and the theory is a plausible one. 
Great Britain certainly does not owe much to her 
Governments. But we must not become didactic; 
Jeremiah was the most serious politician* that the 
world has ever known, and I don’t believe that he 
ever was popular. The terrace is beginning to be 
overcrowded. Wherg has Captain Grafton gone with 
Rosamund? Oh, I see they are talking to the Tommy 
Traffords. You must get to know the Tommy Traf- 
fords. And here comes Sir Ecroyde back to you, by 
reqwesf of Mr. Lenaghan, I perceive. Ah, Sir 
Ecroyfle, I hope you got the better of the wild 
Irishry. What did they divide about last?” 

“Upon myyord, I never found that out. Perhaps 
Lenaghan can tell yftu — at any rate it was he who 
# challenged the division,** said the Minister. 

_ i4 Pray, \lr.* Lenaghan, what was it all about?** 
said Lqjly Glastiamara. 

“Upon my soul* I couldn’t tell you to save my 
fl/e-*-or what*s dearer to me, my political reputation,** 
replied the member for Killyfoyle. “But who is 
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interested in the nlatter? Isn’t any stick good enough 
to beat a dog withk Isn’t any point gofed egiough to g 
bring about ructions for the Government?” * 
4 *I*m sure that it was Miss Randal who expressed 
a kindly interest in the cause of the division,” said 
Sir Ecroyde — “tRe division that divides us,” he 
added, with an affectation of gallantrf that was by no 
means unsuccessful as a tour de force . • 

Coralie gave a little flush, which showed the Min- 
ister that she felt flattered at his remembering^ her 
name; and he felt that she had good reason fdr feel- 
ing flattered. Was not he a Cabinet Minister? 

“Miss Randal is interested in a great many things,” 
said Lady Glasnamara. “She is even intAested in 
the Irish question — and, who knows, she may go fur- 
ther still and become interested in an Irish member.” 

• • 

“Pray give her the chance,” said Sir Ecroyde. 

“Let me present you to Mr. Lenaghan, Coralie,” 
said Lady GlaTnamara. “JJr. Lenaghan, Miss 
Coralie Randal.” 
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# CHAPTER IV 

Mr. Lenagh£n*s bow was just a little too elaborate 
for daily use. It suggested the attempt of an amb£ 
tious «ctor to present his audience in an instant with 
. a bird’s-fcye view of the reign of Louis Quatorze. It 
was a bow in stiff brocade, so to speak, and it only 
seemed a trifle elaborate because Mr. Lenaghan wore 
a loose frock coat and was somewhat baggy at the 
knees. Bagginess about the knees was unknown at 
the court of Louis Quatorze, therefore no genuflec- 
tion seemed excessive. 

Still, Coralie Randal was an extremely pretty girl, 
and it was taken for granted that as* she came from 
the United States she was extremely wealthy. It was 
probably in Mr. Lenaghan* s mind that in making his 
bow to her he was expressing his reverence for the 
whol©*race of American heiresses. 

That* was what was in the mind of Lady Glasna- 
mara„at any rate, as she watched the member for 
Killyfoyle bending with his hat held at arm’s length 
from his head before Her charming young prot6g£e. 
Killyfoyle hyi a # very good-looking man as its repre- 
sentative, and an extremely ready man as well. It 
was said* that Mr. Lenaghan was a gentleman ; if he 
had # £een an Englishman, the fact of his great readi- 
ness tfould have prevented the rumour from gaining 
ground, but people were prepared tot anything from 
•27 
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an Irishman — scything except what was expected 
from other peopl^ No one knew what hojwas goipg 
to do from day to day. How could any one* know 
What he was going to do when he himself did not 
know? people asked. He declined to be bound by 
the worst traditions of Irish party politics, and so he 
was intenseiyAated and followed By a large section 
of one of the Irish parties. He knetf that while one 
Action of Irishmen will only follow the man whom 
they fear, another will only follow the naan <whom 
they hate. * 

He was quite content Jo be hated ; he had defined 
hatred (for his own satisfaction) as the tribute paid 
by mediocrity to success. He felt that lie had suc- 
ceeded — yes, in being hated. But there never was a 
man^ in •Parliament who had more friends, and they 
all watched him. They thought it quite as well not 
to take their eyes off him for any length of time. He 
was a man without a programme — a comet with an 
incalculable orbit, carrying a tail of infinite unimpor- 
tance made up of particles which were (they fancied) 
permeated with the glow that came from the rapidity 
of his movements. That was one of the Usages 
employed by Sir Ecroyde in an honest attempt to 
describe him for party purposes. But the Minister 
of the Annexation Department knew perfectly well 
that, insignificant though th% actual weight of a 
comet’s tail may be, its influence as a pbrtent has at 
all ages been enormous; and that was why he difl got 
say anything more just at that momdht regarding the 
followers of Mr. Lenaghan. Ha knew that he njight 
have use for them some day — perhaps as a menace "to 
a recalcitrant section of his own party— perhaps as 
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an illustration k>£ the importance of coercion in 
politics. % j 

An8 now Sir Ecroyde, after listening to an amus- 
ing story told by Mr. Lenaghan, was watching him, 
ancl wondering if the American giri might possibly 
become a. factor in the great Irish problem which was 
working itself ouf in England. * • 

“You are on% of us, Miss Randal,” said the Irish- 
man, with some degree^of solemnity; he had in paSt 
days enet^irls with Irish names who had come from 
the States to see the Houses of Parliament, West- 
minster Bridge, and the spjre of Salisbury Cathedral. 
He had also visited the States, and had read an 
American novel. That was why he had started with 
a suggestion of seriousness. “You are one of us.” 

“Am I?” said Miss Randal. “I really don’t know 
for myself. What is it to be one of you, Mr. Lena- 
ghan?'* 

“You have him in a tight place now*, Miss Randal,” 
said Sir Ecroyde. “I have been doing my best for 
some years to force him to define himself and his fol- 
lowing.” 

“§*will not attempt any definition,” said Mr. 
LenaghJn. “No one looks for a definition to be any- 
thing except indefinite. If you have come to England 
to study the situation, you cannot but be one of us, 
Miss Randal. The nadle you bear is the same as was 
born# by the greatest hearts that ever bled for Ireland. ’ ’ 
Harp that once through Tara’s halls,’ ” 
said the Wiaistef for Annexations. “Don’t let him go 
on iq that strain, Mias Randal. He needs every now 
arifcl £gain to be reminded of the conditions of that 
concert at Tara’s halls. ‘The harp that once’ — only 
•29 
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once, mind you; that was reckoned quite enough, 
even by the mod^ patriotic of Irish bardy that ew 
took good care to spend all their time in Engfand." 

"“They cannot understand us — these strangers, 
Miss Randal, " t said Mr. Lenaghan, with a pitying 
shake of his head in the direction of Sir Ecroyde. 

“Do you consider that an advance, or otherwise, 
Mr. Lenaghan?'* asked Lady Glasnamafra; and Coralie 
laughed joyously. Mr. Lenajjhan’s face was in a mo- 
ment cleared of its disguise of solemnity by\er kugh. 

“You don't come from Boston, or you Wouldn't 
laugh at that," said the Irjsh member. 

“I did not laugh unkindly; we were bracketed 
together before Lady Glasnamara put that question to 
us," said Coralie. 

“Then I was in the most enviable position I have 
ever occupied," said Mr. Lenaghan, and again he 
was just*a trifle overeffusive; but Lady Glasnamara 
remembered that there are still some Irishmen who 
make an art of paying compliments to women when 
they are young and good-looking She had frequently 
remarked that such men do not look foolish after such 
a transaction, as an Englishman invariably does*%hen 
he has unconsciously paid a woman a compliment. 
“But for heaven’s sake don’t say that you have dis- 
covered a solution of the Irish question," Resumed 
Mr. Lenaghan. 4 

“I certainly cannot say that," a$sw$red Coralie. 

“Thank heaven," said , the Irishman, •“^fh^re 
would we all be if the Irish question whs solved? Why, 
most of us would be actually obliged to live in,Ire- 
land — maybe to work. " * * 

“Oh, Mr. Lenaghan, are you not taking too gloomy 
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a view of the matter? Surely it would not be so bad 
$g that?”^aid*Lady Glasnamara. * 

“P don’t know/* replied Mr. Lenaghan, shaking 
his head. /*I like to take the most cheerful view of 
everything that comes under my notice, still, in this 
case — but never mind; you don’t come to menace our 
existence as a political fprce, Miss Randal, so all’s 
wei 1 /* he add^i. 

“I fancy that Miss Randal came to hear the roSr 
of thg Bluish lion, rather than the twang of the Irish 
harp,” said Sir Ecroyde. 

“There’s no time wheg the British lion roars so 
harshly as when he is irritated by the twang of the 
Irish harp,” remarked Lady Glasnamara. “The 
sound acts on his nerves as the strumming on a tea* 
tray does upon a swarm of bees. ” • . 

“Or as Luther’s flute did upon the Foul Fiend,” 
said Sir Ecroyde. • * 

“That’s a sort o^ compliment to us,” said the 
Irishman. 

“To you?” said the Minister. 

“Yes, to us of the Irish harp party. The music 
is oiftour side, and the devil is on yours.” 

“Thfn I take back the compliment, and will say 
instead that the sound of the Irish harp acts upon the 
nervous system of the British lion as the speech of 
Lucifer did upon his addience at the first Home Rule 
meeting on record. Milton is still read in the States, 
is Miss Randal?” 

“I luyre read*him throughout,” replied the girl. 

“.But, after all, the Houses of Parliament cannot be 
said to be the habitat of the British lion,” said the 
Minister. 
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“That's true, indeed," acquiesced #the Irish mem- 
ber. “He roars m this region as soft &s any sucking 
dove. The truth of the matter, Miss Ranaal, if, that 
at St Stephens he has degenerated into a good-sized 
tom-cat — a bit wheezy at times, but an excellent 
mouser still, rie has got no more or less of the Brit- 
ish lion about him than the average <bm-cat has. * * 
“And that's just the sort of animal we want here," 
said Lady Glasnamara. “We have only business for’' 
a cat. We have only a mouse or two to be\gm down. 
Pretty fools people would be who would kee$> a lion 
roaming about their house because they heard a 
mouse scratching in the wainscoting of their back 
kitchen." 9 

“How about that eagle, Miss Randal?*' said Cap- 
tain Grafton. He had strolled back with Rosamund. 
“l*hat eagle?" asked Coralie. 

“The bird of freedom, you know. Isn’t he getting 
a bit bald on the poll, where Ijis many friends insist 
on scratching him? Some one told me that he wrs 
getting quite bald, and that he will take a lump of 
sugar out of a stranger's hand," 

“West Indian sugar," suggested the Minister. 
“Oh, yes, he has certainly developed a tjfcte for 
West Indian sugar." 

“I went out to the States in search of that bird 
some years ago," said Mr. Lefiaghan, 

“And you caught a glimpse of him?" said Captain 
Grafton. * * 

“Several glimpses of him,*' replied the I|ishman. 
“He seemed to me to be a strong and fc vigorous bird 
in the neighbourhood of Tammany Hill. He»kept 
soaring about our heads during an Irish picnic; it was 
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in aid of our campaigning fund. There were thirty- 
two speeches Inade, and a resolution was passed in 
the c<*ol oPthe evening to the effect that the time had 
come when it was not merely permissible but obliga- 
tory for the President to declare war against Eng- 
land/* * 

“That was the true note of the eagje; you had no 
reaj >n to complain/* remarked the Minister. 

“I didn’t. I thought I was getting on well enough 
for a^trsy^er, going rdtmd with a hat among stran- 
gers; bfct I found out after a while that the nearer I 
got to Washington the more bedraggled did that fowl 
become, until in the private bureau of the President 
I found if eating bread and milk in a dark corner. 
‘What’s that huddled-up thing?* I asked the Presi- 
dent. ‘That's the American eagle/ said he. % ‘It eats 
nothing but bread and milk. That’s what keeps* it in 
health. Oh, it’s quite strong on its legs still, but of 
course it’s never allowed to fly in the open now. It's 
wonderfully intelligent, and it still remembers a bar 
or two of “Yankee Doodle.** Maybe it’ll do it for 
you now. Come along, Uncle Sam, whistle “Yankee 
Doodle’’ for the gentleman. Come on now, “Yankee 
Doodle^ame to — ** If you don’t whistle prettily, you 
shall have no more bread and milk. Come now; 
“Yankee Doo** — * but Yankee didn’t. ‘Drat the 
bird/ said the President, turning to me. ‘It*s like 
ihildjen who won’t be shown off by their doting par- 
ents/ JThank you, sir/ said I. * I can plainly see 
that“tEere*s not much show-off left with that bird. 
He wants to gg asleep on his roost and be let alone. 
AtiS’so that’s the American eagle?’ ‘That’s the bird/ 
said the President. ‘Well, yes, he does like to be left 
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alone. We used to write our dispatches with the 
quills of his tail: but now we invariably use a type- 
writer, worked by a lady/ ‘And what wCs thfe bird 
that circled over our heads at the picnic?* I inquired. 
‘Bless your soul,* said he, laughing, ‘you sufely 
weren't taken in by that imitation? Why, that's only 
a toy that sogrs when it's filled vrtth gas; it's the 
escaping gas that raises the bellows# by a revolving 
wrank, and makes the squeal. Well, well, it has taken 
in many a stranger, but I thought that Oh, 

I beg your pardon ; I'm making too much of thl story. ” 

Mr. Lenaghan paused with an excellent assumption * 
of the part of a man who has become suddenly em- 
barrassed. There was a laugh here and tBere among 
his auditors, before Rosamund said : 

“Pray finish your story, Mr. Lenaghan. What 
happened then?" 

“Oh,* then? — well, to tell you the truth, I shook 
hands with the President and came very humbly away. 
It was not until I was on the twenty-second floor of 
my hotel that I recollected I had not said one word 
to the President about the necessity of declaring war 
against England. ' ’ m 
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CHAPTER V 

Every one in the group laughed. Only Corali^ 
remained spious. The Minister for Annexations won- 
d^red*if ff showed bad taste on the part of the mem- 
ber for Killyfoyle to talk flippantly on the subject of 
the American eagle in the "presence of an American 
girl. He £new that it would not matter how one 
talked in the presence of an American man ; but with 
a girl — perhaps she had a pet bird of her own at 
home, which appeared in her eyes as a sy&bol — it 
was v«ry different. He knew that even the most 
sensitive English girl would only laugh at any attempt 
to burlesque the gigantic symbol of England's power 
of roaring; but this was no guarantee that an Ameri- 
can girl would appreciate the humour of dealing with 
the symbol of her country's freedom, as a caricaturist 
occasionally did, when in great need of something to 
contort, in order to force a grin to overspread the 
features of a common man or two. He was well aware 
of the complacency w^th which the insulting of a 
rational symbol is regarded in England, and he had 
himself heard good Americans laughlngat caricatures 
of the -beagle. At the same time, he had always 
thought it as well not to make any remark that might 
tend* to suggest thaf he did not take the American 
eagle seriously, in the presence of an American girl. 
The American girl took most things seriously, he 
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knew — had not Miss Randal given him to understand 
that she took evqp the British Constitutions seriously? 
And therefore he was not quite cert^i th3t Mr. 
Lenaghan’s little story, though in itself abounding 
in a serious symbolic imagery, was either tactfuf or 
tasteful. 

Still, he w£s not quite sure thatfTt was lacking in 
either of these qualities. • 

Only Coralie Randal had # not laughecL and disap- 
pointnftent was on her face. • 

Sir Ecroyde Fairleigh had gained his owrf position 
as a Cabinet Minister msynly by the exercise of tact 
and taste and an exhaustive study of his neighbours’ 
shoes; from observing a certain inequality in the 
surface of the leather in the region of the toes, he 
was # ai>Ve to locate the corns of his friends, and of his 
enemies, and he. had always been very careful to 
refraitf*from treading on even the least of them. 
Thus it was that he had got in political life, and 
thus it was that some people — they had never reached 
Cabinet rank — were disposed to say of him that ail 
his individuality had been educated out of him. 

He was eminently an antiseptic politician. « 

When the more robust members of his party had 
sent flying about the chamber words that produced 
wounds which were liable to rankle, it was his busi- 
ness to come forward and Aideavour to prevent the 
spread of the mischief. His voice # was like the anti- 
septic spray. He could make the neatest o L nitra ses. 
and he kept them tied up in neat little bungles, so to 
speak, like the dried herbs suspended from the ceil- 
ings of the still-rooms of our grandmothers.* ^They 
were always ready for use, and they were invariably 
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dry; none of them were fresh, but few had been so 
lcyig hung^is tS be flavourless. ^ 

Tlffe saroir of the still-room pervaded his speeches; 
listening to them, one thought of pot-pourri and one’s 
grandmother, and that is why they were so greatly 
liked; one cannot but like something that recalls 
one’s grandmoffter. In private conversation he was 
usually neat, aftd he invariably made himself under* 
stov d, except when he became epigrammatic. *** 

Agd he was watching the lines of disappoint- 
ment ok the face of the beautiful American girl, 
before the Irish member said : 

“ It's going to be a long evening. I think I should 
do a little* more obstruction. Those rascals on the 
Government benches will get through supply too easily 
if we don’t mind. Have you been inside tfie doss- 
house behind us, Miss Randal?” 

“We were there for an hour; it was less interesting 
than looking down tho^ngine-room of the Paris,” said 
Coralie. 

“I believe you. The House of Lords is the British 
tabby-cat asleep^-yes, and snoring, too,” said Mr. 
Lennghan. 

“W£ wers in the House of Commons,” said 
Coralie. 

“Oh, that’s the tom-cat asleep, but not snoring. 
And there you were ifl the most intolerable position 
that«a woman can occupy ; a position where she can 
se^ everything without being seen. Can’t we get up 
something for the entertainment of the young Ameri- 
can .lady, Mr. £ecrefery?” and Mr. Lenaghan laid his 
h&nd*on the shoulder of Sir Ecroyde. 

The Minister was slightly startled, for he was in 
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the act of speaking to Rosamund Joyge, and his back 
was turned to the others of the party. • 

“Do you notice? that man, how he staijpd?”«asked 
the Irishman. “It’s no wonder. The Minister for 
Annexations! Are you familiar with the story of how 
Great Britain acquired the Calipash Islands? It’s no 
wonder he fancies that a policeman iwfcehind him.” 

Coralie laughed, but not heartily. «She laughed as 
»*fcough she were sorry she had to laugh. 

“Can’t we do something inside to \i&iuse c our 
charming stranger?” said the member for Kijlyfoyle. 
“You're one of the managers of the show, my good 
fellow, but you’ve no sense of the responsibilities of 
your position. If any variety theatre was*to be run 
on the same lines, it would be bankrupt in a week. 
Just think of the sort of thing that has been going on 
ail day— supply, the wash-house vote, the new linoleum 
for thc«j>ack-stairs, the new paper-cutters for the 
Office of the Stanaries! You should be ashamed of 
yourself. Do you call that any sort of entertainment 
for a young lady fro% America?” 

“Miss Randal is most unfortunate in her visit,” 
said Sir Ecroyde, quite apologetically. “If yoi^will 
honour us some time when there’s a debat* going 
on — ” 

He was actually doing the part of the apologetic 
host, whose cook has given notice, when he was inter- 
rupted by Mr. Lenaghan. 

“That’s all very well,” he crietf, •‘but alfr the 
apologies in the world won’t compensate Miss^Raridal 
for a wasted day. Surely, if we lay our heads 
together we can do something. ” * / * t 

“I really cannot see that, in the circumstances — ” 
3 * • 
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“I have it, ” «cried the Irishman. “Miss Randal, 
you'll have a # chance of seeing t^e British tom-cat 
a\vake*to cflkse a mouse.** 

Coralie looked puzzled. 

“What on earth do you mean, Mr. Lenaghan?** 
cried Lady Glasnamara — she it was wlio had laughed. 

“I mean to^ive your charming )»ung friend a 
picture of the House that she’ll remember. I don’t 
want her to go across the Atlantic with the notion 
that 4’s always as poor an entertainment as it was 
tytprday, fchen she was inside. I am going to make 
what’s vulgarly known as a .‘scene,’ and get named.’* 

“For heaven’s sake!” cried the minister. 

“Come along, man; you'll be necessary to move 
my suspension,” said Mr. Lenaghan. 

“Oh, please don’t put yourself to so much tsqjible,'* 
Laid Coralie. She wondered how, it was that that 
very foolish man did not perceive that every «!*oment 
only added to her payied impression of the whole 
thing — the mother of Parliaments within the shadow 
of Westminster Abbey; Westminster Bridge, where 
Wordsworth had written his sonnet, that nobody 
except herself seemed to have read; the Union Jack 
floating •above the clock-tower; the aspirations of 
Ireland — the whole thing was a travesty of power, 
and no one thought of being in earnest-^-no one but 
that Irishman, and he # was only in earnest in his 
ehdeasrour to make her more deeply impressed with 
the fsfrcipal aspects of what she had always believed 
to be the noblestrinstitution in the world. 

“Oh, please jJon’tRUt yourself to so much trouble,** 
sh£ cried again, when every one laughed, and so made 
a move towards the entrance to the House. 
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“It’s no trouble, it’s a sacred duty,” said the 
member. “It’s a]jout my time for malan^a scene in 
the House. I've been quiet as a mouse alj^he session, 
and the rascals are having it their own way. If I 
didn't do something in the obstruction line, it's ‘no 
chance I'd have of being returned again for Killyfoyle. 
My constituents are conscientious fo* a man. Come 
along, Miss Randal. It’s poor enough fun, but it's 
""The best we can offer you. I said that ^ had been 
quiet as a mouse; well, now you'll see whaWa raouser 
the British domestic lion is. ” * 

Again every one laughed, as Mr. Lenaghan went 
off as eagerly as a boy to the members’ entrance, 
shaking off Sir Ecroyde, who was apparently remon- 
strating with him in an undertone. 

Whg> could poor Coralie do? She could not hope 
to rival the membej* for Killyfoyle by making a scene 
on the-terrace, through declining to follow her friends 
to view him making a scene in^he House. She could 
only follow them silently to the ladies' gallery-even 
in the suggestion that such a place with such ap- 
proaches was meant for the accommodation of ladies, 
she seemed to perceive the elements of the all-petvad- 
ing burlesque. * 

Before she had seated herself behind the grille, the 
thing had begun. She felt that it was a sorry scene, 
though her friends seemed to1>e intensely amused at 
it in all its phases. c 

Mr. Lenaghan, after addressing a few woods' to a 
brother member and receiving a repHy, sprang to his 
feet, and denounced in the most fluen$ way the gross 
attempt which he declared was being made by ‘the 
Government to group together certain votes in con- 
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nection with the department of the stanaries. This 
tjick had^or its object the concealment of the exact 
sum Sisburad in salaries to men who were content, 
he said, to receive these salaries as bribes for sup- 
porting a government one half of which was composed 
of men who were partly knaves and partly fools, and 
another half partly fools and partly knaves, and the 
remainder persons of the stamp of the right honour- 
able gentlepan who had founded an undeniable clahtr- 
to an ingforious place *n history, made by accepting 
-t*he portfolio of the Annexation Department. 

Several members at tljis point rose to order, and 
the House, which was practically empty when Mr. 
Lenaghan rose, was beginning to fill. Cheers from 
one quarter greeted the remarks of the member for 
Killyfoyle, and some from another quarter; eager 
protests of the men who had materially increased the 
disorder by rising to a point of order. The^Jfeairman 
of the Committee, endeavouring to make his voice 
heard abo^e the growing tumult, was understood to 
say that the member for Killyfoyle must confine his 
remarks to the particular vote before the committee, 
whfch was that for the blotting-paper for the depart- 
ment 8f the stanaries. 

Mr. Lenaghan said that the character of the vote 
was certainly in sympathy with his remarks, for it 
seemed as if the qualities of absorption, which were 
characteristic # of blotting-paper, were those which 
were emulated by certain hangers-on of the Govern- 
ment in the House, who, having shown themselves 
wJUing to sT#allowrthe criminal policy formulated by 
the *First Lord of the Treasury and the right honour- 
able gentleman who was delighted to play the part of 
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Leporello to his Don Juan — [Laughter and cheers, 
with cries of “Order, order/'] c * * 

The Chairman— The honourable mender i£ not 
entitled, in criticising the vote before the committee, 
to refer to the policy of Her Majesty's Ministers. 

Mr. Lenaghan— I am certainly entitled to refer to 
the flirtations o^the right honourable t£ie First Lord of 
the Treasury — political flirtations, I mean, of course. 

■i JUwould never for a moment suggest that the right 
honourable gentleman would be so indiscr^t ^ to 
conduct those lighter passages of a wholly disHonour; . 
able career with — 

The Chairman — The honourable member must 
withdraw that expression. * 

Mr. Lenaghan — If you object to my referring to 
the life of alternate bullying and cajolery pursued by 
the right honourable gentleman as a career, I gladly 
withdraw Jhe expression, and substitute for the word 
“career" the word "game." ^ 

The Chairman — Order, order. The honourable 
member must withdraw the expression "dishonour- 
able." 

Mr. Lenaghan — I will gladly withdraw it, sir, if I 
can think of any stronger word ; not till then. <■ 

The Chairman — Does the honourable member 
decline to withdraw the expression? 

Mr. Lenaghan— Sir, I withdmw the word "dishon- 
ourable" and substitute the word "infamous," and c 
if any stronger word occurs to me— ^Shogts A of 
"Order, order," and tumult, several numbers speak- 
ing at the same time.] # 

The Chairman, after endeavouring to make himself 
audible, sent for the Speaker, and while the Speaker 
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was coming theje was a scene of indescribable confu- 
sion, several ntembers menacing with frantic gestures 
tlie rtembek for Killyfoyle, who sat with his arms 
folded, smilmg at them. 

• The Speaker, on taking the chair, received the 
explanation offered to him by the Chairman of Com- 
mittee, and caTfcd upon the honourable member for 
Killyfoyle to withdraw the expressions “dishonour- 
able 1 and “infamous/* as applied to the head of He*** 
Majegcy ’^<?overnment. • 

t .. Mr. Lenaghan — Sir, I decline to withdraw expres- 
sions which appear to me admirably adapted to the 
course of knavery — 

The Speaker — I am reluctantly compelled to name 
Mr. Constantine Lenaghan. 

The Minister for Annexations — It is wi^h great 
pain that I have to move the suspension of the^hon- 
ourable member during the present sitting. JCheers, 
and cries of “Calipash” from the Irish members.] 

Another member of the Government seconded the 
motion for the suspension of Mr. Lenaghan, and 
the Speaker formally announced the suspension of the 
honourable member for Killyfoyle, and ordered his 
withdrawal from the Chamber, 

With a well-executed bow — “in it were combined 
feeling of the utmost respect for the Speaker person- 
ally, with those of contempt for the injustice of which 
he w*8 the executive mouthpiece/* the Parliamentary 
correspondent of the Killyfoyle Clarion stated in his 
report of the incident, and the bow — Mr. Lenaghan 
left the Chamber. # 

• lie met Coralie on the terrace immediately after- 
wards. His face was beaming with good humour. 
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“That’s what the newspapers call*a ‘scene in the 
House, ’ Miss Rand|l,” said he. “It's not mpch of aji 
entertainment, I admit, but it’s better th^R nothing. 
What do you think of it?** 

“I never want to be near the House of Commofts 
again/* said Coralie. “I never want to hear anything 
about the Irish question again.” ^ 

“It is not to Parliament but to the people we must 
T5ok for freedom,” said a voice behind hen 

She turned, and saw a man*standing by side of 
Rosamund and her brother, who had just confe upon, 
the terrace. The man see # med about thirty years of 
age. He wore a soft hat, a Norfolk jacket, and a 
rough flannel shirt. He had eyes that startled peo- 
ple, and a mouth that should have startled them very 
much more than did his eyes, but for the fact that 
people generally gay little attention to mouths, 
devotin^all their time to eyes. 

“It is laid on us to work ogt our own freedom,** 
said the man, throwing back his head and looking 
straight out before him. His look suggested a man 
striking a blow straight from the shoulder. 

“Who is that gentleman — that man?* 1 said Coralie. 
She felt her head going back just as the mat's had 
done as she put the question to Lady Glasnamara. 

“That is Bernard Mott, the socialist; he is Barry's 
great friend,” said Lady Glasn&mara. Barry was her 
eldest son; he had come on the terrace witluthe^ 
stranger, and was standing in the group witfc Rbsa- 
mund. • 

“That man at least is in earnest, ” ^ried Coralie. 
“Ay, that's the worst of it; he*s desperately* in 
earnest,” said Mr. Lenaghan. 
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“And he is § socialist?” 

“Of course he is. You see his flannel shirt. Can 
a* man g\ further than that in 'proving himself a 
socialist? \nd the soft hat! Have you ever noticed, 
Miss Randal, that socialism, and anti-vaccination, 
and vegetarianism, and soft hats' and mediocrity 
all go togetheW % 

“There is one man in London who is in earnest, 
and .hat's something,” said Coralie. 

“ph!”‘"said Mr. Leifaghan. 
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It was BarrjP Joyce who brought his friend Bernard 
Mott to Coralie. Barry Joyce was* clearly some 
years the junior of his frienc^whom he Absented to 
the girl, and there was about him something® that 
could only be described as a reflected glory fAm thw 
friend of his. That, at a*iy rate, is what occurred 
to Coralie as she saw the two men standing side by 
side. The dominant man makes his influence felt in 
many ways, she knew. That is how it is that the 
mann$ri«ms of the leader of a party in politics, in 
art, in thought, are caught by his followers — his tricks 
of st^tefliis gait, his methods of expressing himself. 
Thus it is that the fable of th« strong man who gets 
stronger while the people around him get weaker has 
a meaning still. The followers of the dominant man 
act as feeders to him, so to speak, on the same prin- 
ciple that the meteorites feed the sun. The votaries 
are compelled to merge their individuality in tlft over- 
whelming personality of the god. 

Coralie fancied that she could detect in Barry’s 
sudden throwing back of his* head a reflection of f 
Bernard Mott. She was quite uncon$pioys of having 
herself reflected the same movement, whieh had 
seemed so striking in the man, though Barry Joyce 
had noticed the similarity between the quick lifting,of 
her head and the favourite movement on the p&t of 
his friend. 
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“You are on* of us, M said the socialist, the moment 
tljat Barrjt hacf pronounced Coralie^s name. 

“I* willVay good-bye, or, if you will allow me, au 
revoir , Miss Randal/* said the member for Killyfoyle. 

‘Coralie suffered herself to be interrupted in her 
gaze at Mr. Mott, who was looking at her straight in 
the face with tfi&se extraordinary eyestof his; but she 
did not do so® without a little crayon curve, which 
might almost be called a frown, appearing between 
her eyes.% 

. - “GoAd-bye/* she said, giving Mr. Lenaghan her 
hand, and before he had iqjore than touched it, send- 
ing her eyes back to the frank face of Bernard Mott. 

She apparently had not heard what Mr. Lenaghan 
had said about good-bye and au revoir , or she would 
not have been guilty of the rudeness implie4J,n her 
choice of the word. . 

The Irishman imparted a certain amount ^Stiff- 
ness to the raising o4 his hat, and his bow was so 
studiously polite as to be almost disagreeable. He 
walked away without a word, except to Lady Glasna- 
mara. 

He felt bitterly disappointed in that American 
girl. He had at various periods of his life felt all the 
bitterness of the disillusioned one, which is only 
another way of saying that he was a man of imagina- 
tion. A few minutes spent by him in the company 
of a» young, aiyd pretty woman were sufficient to 
stimulate his imagination to such a degree as to bring 
before his eyes"a succession of dioramic pictures of 
his future — aryi hers — full of light and colour and 
m&vetnent and music. His enjoyment of splendid 
possibilities was as strong as most other men's 
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enjoyment of the realities of life. 4nd as a natural 
consequence, the dissolving of the vie$s pljmged him 
into the depths of bitterness — yes, son^fetimds for 
nearly as long as half an hour. 

He was now in the depths, as he walked away from 
St. Stephen's, 'fhat pretty American girl — no matter 
how bitterly ht felt, he was still just;^he was ready to, 
acknowledge that she was pretty — had treated him 
“very badly. He could not recollect everjiaving been 
treated so badly before. Hfe had done b^st to 
entertain her. He wondered what member of the 
House of Commons would r have shown the same readi- 
ness in getting up that scene for the entertainment of 
a girl with whom he had been acquainted dhly half an 
hour. He felt convinced that no other man would 
havcjgpne so far; and he probably did not take too 
narrow a view of the matter, and yet she had quite 
fail<*!Ma> appreciate the spirit of hospitality which had 
actuated him — that desire on {iis part that she should 
see the House of Commons at its best. None of the 
people who had been about her had seemed to care 
though the House was as dull as Parliament can pos- 
sibly be — and that is saying a good deal — when she 
had been behind the grating; he alone hadetaken a 
conscientious view of the duties of a host, and had 
been at some pains to make the entertainment “go." 
And yet the moment that that man Mott — a socialist, 
mind! a revolutionary scoundrel, without any respect 
for law and order — had come up, she^ia<f given ail her 
attention to him, and had been brusque, even to a 
point of rudeness, to the man wjio had gone so far as 
to turn the dulness of the House of Commons Into 
liveliness simply to gratify her. 
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He felt that all that people had written in the 
j^st of tte ingratitude of woman quite inadequate 
to enable ^e world to estimate it correctly and pre- 
vent mistakes from being made in the future. But so 
far as he himself was concerned, he, had learned his 
lesson — thank God! — in time; he had not yet been 
made a fool ofoy Mott — Bernard Moft, the socialist. 
And yet there* were some people ready to affirm that 
American girls were smgularly appreciative of any 
attention* that was shown to them. Ah, how little 
people *knew of American girls! But he had learned 
his lesson. • 

He was profoundly dejected for close upon twenty 
minutes, but then he found himself some distance 
down Piccadilly, and he remembered that in Sloane 
Street there lived a lady of his acquaintance*^ o had 
won a certain reputation for dainty little teas with the 
world t/f fashion, and for a sympathetic marinHTVith 
such men as stand in# need of sympathy — and what 
man can say that he does not? In the course of ten 
minutes, Mr. Lenaghan found himself seated face to 
face with this appreciative woman, whose pleasant 
laughter at his description of the “scene’' which he 
had organised in the House of Commons caused him 
to feel that, after all, it had not been enacted in vain. 

“You are one of jjs/’ said Bernard Mott again. 
His eyes were still fixed *upon Coralie’s face. He 
Sad {lot shown himself to be in the least aggrieved at 
her not* answering his question when he had put it 
before, and she*had turned aside to say goqfl-bye to 
the,Qther man.# He did not fail to notice that it was 
good-bye, and not au revcir y that she had said to that 
other man. 
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“Those were the very words that ^ere said to me 
in this place, half an hour ago." Therft wag no smile 
on Coralie’s face as she spoke. She was doo thank- 
ful for a moment of seriousness to jeopardise its con- 
tinuance. It was Bernard Mott who smiled. His smile 
was that of a man who is easily tolerant of plagiar- 
ists — even of# those who plagiarist his remarks 
before he uttered them. • 

• “Barry Joyce talked to me about you;^I longed to 
meet you; you are one of us, I know," he crjed, { with 
more than a little enthusiasm — the enthusiasm that 
comes from conviction. 

“Am I?" she said, rather weakly. 

“Are you not?" he cried. 

“I am only a learner," she said. 

“I kgjew it; we are the only brotherhood of true 
learners in the world," said Mott. *‘We only are 
those^ ?**ho have learned aright the stern teaching 
afforded us by the history, not of one nation or one 
people, mind, but of mankind. We only have learned 
to interpret aright the signs of the times. Brother- 
hood, that is the gospel which we have learned. That 
is the doctrine which we preach. What is the gospel 
preached within the building behind us? All this 
week has been devoted to the votes for the Army and 
the Navy. Brotherhood! They have told their dupes 
that England can only be safe if her Army and 
Navy be increased. That means that the people* who 
are already ground down by taxation, will haVe to 
pay an extra three millions, perhaps five. Three 
millions at least; and think whgt you can do with 
three millions a year. Give me three millions 'a 
year, and I will guarantee that there is not a discon- 
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tented *man or woman in England, Scotland, or 
Ireland.” •* $ 

• His e$es sparkled, his ^hands tvere clenched, and 
once again^he threw back his head. He was breath- 
ing hard, even before he had ended his impassioned 
speech. • 

Coralie's ^res also were gleaming^as she watched 
the man. H^re was a man at last, she felt — a man 
who was in earnest, a man who had cast behind him 
all tne musfy old traditions of the past, and was ready 
to show the world that civilisation does not mean the 
increase of agents of destruction, but the promulga- 
tion of the Spirit of Brotherhood. 

That word “Brotherhood” — was there a nobler 
word in any language? She herself had often felt that 
the only true religion is that which would J)ind man 
closer to man in that bond of brotherhood referred to 
by the man who stood before her. # % . 

“I am one of you,” she said, in a low but firm 
voice. t : * 

He smited again, the smile of the man who knows 
his own ground and is accustomed to conquer. 

“I knew it,” he cried, in a voice which, though 
low enough to be almost confidential, had a clear note 
of triumph running through it. “I knew that such a 
soul as yours was not given over to the shallowness 
of fashion or fashionable society. I could see sym- 
pathy in your eyes — sympathy for mankind that suf- 
fers,* waiting*, waiting for deliverance from its oppres- 
sors. I knew ^iat you belonged to us, though you 
may not have known it yourself. Well, you know it 
n«W. # V # 

“Yes, I think I know it now,” said she, with the 
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ready and mechanical obedience of the one who is 
hypnotised. # « , 

“I knew it all along,” cried Barry Joyce; and 
both Coralie and the socialist turned about and looked 
at him. It seerqpd as if they were startled by his 
sudden breaking in upon their conversation. Barry 
had been standing by, and had suffered himself to be 
ignored by the others. * 

They looked at him. He ^blushed fox a few mo- 
ments, but then, seeming to remember, as if by an 
effort, that he had done nothing to be ashaAed of, 
he became bold. He did npt apologise for thrusting 
himself forward ; they might perhaps have accepted 
his blush as an apology if they thought one was neces- 
sary. 

“I.knew all along that you were one of us,” he 
cried again. “You, are in earnest; so are we.” 

BeTTThrd Mott, the socialist, laid las right hand on 
the shoulder of the Honourable Barry Joyce, and 
there was the suggestion of patronage in the act. He 
smiled — good-naturedly, tolerantly — at the young 
man, and then he turned with another smile to the 
girl, as if he were inviting her to observe his tolera- 
tion. * 

“Yes,” he said. “My friend and brother told me 
how different you were from other young women. 
He was not wrong. He is learning, I trust, to look 
at humanity through his eyes, and i\pt through* the* 
distorting medium of the world of fashion — fashion — 
what is fashion ? M • 

“I am so sorry for interrupting an Qjracle, but jt is 
already six o'clock, and we have two calls to inalie 
before dining early for the opera.” The voice was 

a 
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the voice <tf # Rosamund ; she had approached the 
•grqpp without being seen by any«member of it. How 
could anyone see any one else when Bernard Mott 
yras speaking? 

Bernard Mott looked as if he *»esented the inter- 
ruption. But Coralie, having been surprised into 
taking her attention away from him, smiled, saying: 

“What is fashion? Is not that a complete reply to t 
your question, Mr. Mptt? An hour on the terrace of 
the H^Tise of Commons, two calls to make in a carriage, 
then a dinner with bare necks and footmen, and the 
opera to follow? Is not that what fashion means?’* 

“You* have made one rather important omission, 
my dear,” said Rosamund. “You have not included 
in your list of what constitutes fashion a discourse 
with Mr. Mott, the prophet of socialism. I* can. assure 
you that, nothing is so deliberately fashionable just 
now as socialism. Come along. Of course you are 
not coming with uS? Barry. Good-bye, Mr. Mott. 
Do not set the House of Commons or Westminster 
Abbey or the Thames on fire this evening. It is 
such a lovely evening, and the new flats in this neigh- 
bourhood should be allowed to retain their cleanness 
until the summer is over.” 
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• 

He had distinctly appealed to her. He had come 
before her at precisely the righ4 moment.^ Somehow 
Bernard Mott managed to appear before a gooclgtnany 
people at exactly the right moment. It was a thor- 
ough knowledge of what corfstitutes the right and the 
wrong moment that caused Bernard Mott to appeal to 
so many people. After all, it is the same knowledge 
that makes a Cabinet Minister achieve success and 
become nearly as popular, for a time, as the stage 
manager of a theatre. Bernard Mott had appeared 
before her at the right moment. She had had demon- 
strated to her the extreme folly bf some things which 
she had previously believed to be amongst the wisest 
things that the world contained. The majesty of the 
House of Commons, the character of a Cabinet Min- 
ister, the sincerity of an Irish leader — the very t^pught 
of any one of these entities had during all her life 
previous to coming on the terrace filled her with awe — 
a kind of awe; not, of course, the awe with which 
she had approached Westminster Bridge, where ^he 
believed Wordsworth had written his* sonnet, rnatii 
some one had doubted if it was actually the same 
bridge — people were so fond of improving away the 
most sacred associations in England ; n6t, of course, 
the same awe that had been hers on seeing West- 
minster Abbey for the first time, but still with a 
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measure of tj* same overwhelming feeling. Then 
during h%r first half-hour on the tejrace, where several 
distinguished people and a good many undistinguished 
people were drinking tea, she had been disillusioned. 
She had been brought behind the scenes in the play- 
house, as it ^ere, and had come to see that what she 
had fancied was gold was not even # gilt, but merely 
touched up with an inferior sort of leaf altogether. 

No one^near her had taken any of these things 
seriously. It had seemed quite droll to them that she 
should* think so highly of the British Constitution. 
They did not know that she had for years been study- 
ing all tjiat could be studied regarding this same 
British Constitution. They did not know how she had 
studied the gradual progress of the freedom of the 
race who called themselves English, from* the days 
when Magna Charta was framed down to the abolition 
of slavery, with Catholic emancipation in Ireland, and 
the removal of the disabilities of Jews. They did not 
know how^he had studied the progress of this British 
freedom through the history of the United States — 
that great nation which owed its existence to the 
implanting of the same passionate love of freedom in 
the nature of those Englishmen who had crossed the 
Atlantic in the old days. Had they known what her 
feelings had been on landing in England, the people 
# whom she met would not have shrugged their shoul- 
der§ in her moment of disillusionment. They would 
not have thought it so very droll that she should have 
looked for sotnething serious. They would have 
offered her ti*eir sympathy. 

She looked for sympathy, and suddenly Bernard 
Mott appeared before her. His voice y that had come 
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upon her ear even before she had turned and seen 
him, had stirred her. There was nothing of tfye 
shoulder-shrugging in those words. They werfe the 
words of a man — a man who has princfples to fight 
for* and who would not, when the right moment cam’e, 
shrink from fighting for those principles, even though 
that fight should mean death to himself? 

That was what she said to Rosamund while driving 
to the two houses where calls were due. ^ 

“He is not the sort of min who would ,fight for 
himself ; he would be quite content if he kn£w that 
his principles would gain ground through his dying for 
them.“ 

Those were her exact words. They were enthusi- 
astic words, and she meant them to be so. During 
the latteu half of the week which she had spent in 
Londbn she had been somewhat reserved in express- 
ing hecself, for though Rosamund had always treated 
the previous expression of he^ enthusiasm with the 
greatest courtesy, she had now and again an uneasy 
impression that Rosamund was courteous to her only 
as she was courteous to the strange people who were 
to be seen in some drawing-rooms — queer poets, queer 
actors, queer explorers: interesting people, it*might 
be, to watch from a distance, but still queer. 

Now, however, she was ready to defy every one. 
Rosamund might be as courteous to her as she 
thought fit, still she would not feel hurt or ashamed . 1 
She had spoken with a man of enthusiasms and liad 
heard him speak what he felt, none making him afraid. 
She would follow him. 

“He is the sort of man who would die for his prin- 
ciples,' ’ she cried. 
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“I d.arefcay; tpit I fancy he would prefer to live by 
them/* sai<J RoSamund. 

ThiS response was certainly disheartening. But it 
was only to Be expected that Rosamund would say 
something disheartening on the subject of Bernard 
Mott. Rosamund, who had admitted that she was 
delighted to re*ad of battles, could no* but sneer at 
brotherhood — universal brotherhood, which, as every 
one knows, will, after a good deal of fighting, make 
battles impossible. • 

* “Do you mean that Mr. Bernard Mott is not in 
earnest,** said Coralie, with some measure of asperity 
in her voice. 

Rosamund looked at her and laughed. 

“You expect me to give you a straightforward reply 
while you hold that pistol at my head?** she asked. 

“Pistol — what pistol?’’ 

“It is in your voice, my dear. There was a dis- 
tinct threat in your tone. You said in effect: ‘You 
may give me any answer you please, but unless you 
give me the one I want, I decline to believe you.* ** 

“I am sure that I didn’t mean to be so rude, only — ** 

“Oh, my dear Coralie, don’t be so weak as to talk 
of rudeness. Even if you were rude — but you were 
not — do you fancy that any great cause can be 
advanced in kid gloves? I, at any rate, am not so 
foolish. I have seen the beginning and the end of 
m&ny peat ‘causes* during the four years that I have 
been in the world, and I have seen how powerful an 
auxiliary is rudeness in the realisation of one’s aims. 
But you weren’t^ rude.” 

* It. would be rude to hold a pistol to any one's 
head. * * 
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“Then it was I that was rude, afler all, in suggest- 
ing that there W|s a derringer tone in yoiy voice. So 
I apologise on my bended knees — take the tending 
lor granted/’ 

“Oh, don’j be foolish! You don’t like Bernard 
Mott/' 

“Do I n$t, really? Perhaps I don’t. I haven’t 
thought about it, that’s the truth.** * 

Coralie shook her head with a shew of infinite 
sagacity as she said : » 

“Ah, my dear Rosamund, one does not need to'* 
think whether one likes £ man or not — a man such as 
Mr. Bernard Mott.” 

“So much the better for Mr. Bernard Mott,” said 
Rosamund, after a little pause. “You like him, at any 
rate. -You would not have delivered that aphorism 
unfess you like hyn. ” 

^‘Yes, I certainly do like him,” cried Coralie, 
boldly. “How could I do otherwise than like him? 
He spoke the first sincere words that I have heard 
since I came to England. He is the first person 
whom I have met that seems to be in earnest. He 
is the only one whose horizon is not limited, but 
whose scope is the world.” *’ 

“That is because you have not met any of the 
people who manufacture patent medicines,” said 
Rosamund, quietly. “Their horizon is not limited. 
They are ready to cure every complaint under t$ie sun. 
We call such people quacks, and don’t admit them 
into society until they have made large fortunes.” 

“What have that sort of people *got to do, with 
Mr. Bernard Mott?” cried Coralie, with some theasure 
of impatience. “Bernard Mott is not a quack.” 
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“On the contrary, he is a very clever young man," 
said Rqpamnnd. “What did he saji to you? I was 
outside the sphere of his influence — the phrase is one 
of diplomacy, I believe." 

“He said that — that — but you mq^t often have 
heard him stat^ what his aims are; he is such an 
intimate friend of your brother." # 

“Oh, yes; he is a great friend of Barry's, and I 
have often heard him staje what are his aims — some 
of his aims? But I wonder what he said to you. " 

“He told me what he hoped to accomplish — broth- 
erhood, universal brotherhood. That is an aim worth 
giving up oi^'s life to accomplish." 

“Is it? But there are lives and lives. The truth 
of that dictum largely depends on the life that's to 
bp given up. Well, what else did he say?" 

Coralie was trying to recollect exactly what the 
man had said. She thought it strange that she shofild 
find some difficulty in recollecting a single sentence of 
the speech that had so carried her away. She began 
to think that it was rather unfair for Rosamund to 
cross-examine her in such a way. It was this curious 
feeling of irritation that stimulated her to recollect 
the drift of what Mr. Mott had said in his earlier sen- 
tences. “His aim is to make war impossible," she 
cried. “Yes, the shameful waste of money that is 
gqjng on at present to keep up the Army and Navy 
will be arrested. • The millions that are now thrown 
away upon guns and swords will be divided among the 
people who are left to starve in the present shameful 
condition of things. •Brotherhood means peace and 
contentment." 

“Does it?" said Rosamund. “Oh, Bernard Mott — 
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Bernard Mott! These men knows$ much about the 
world and the # inhabitants thereof, brotherhood, 
peace, contentment! Yes, the old programme. The 
nature of the animal man is to be changed in the 
twinkling of # an eye. The soldier who has been 
the hero of the world for thousands ^nd tens of thou- 
sands of yeftrs is to be deposed, and Bernard Mott is 
to take his place. The last fight tlfat will take place 
in the world will be between Bernard Mott and the 
soldier hero. Well, I'll back the soldier.** 

Coralie smiled. ® 

“I knew you would.say that,** she cried. “But 
that’s just where you’ll make the mistake. The day 
of brains is dawning. Nothing — not even the soldier 
hero — can stand against the onward march of the men 
who have the brains.” 

‘“Brains are npt worth very much when the soldier « 
clubs his rifle and sends them spattering about,” said 
Rosamund, with some degree of grimness. “Well, 
you had a profitable ten minutes with Mr. Mott, so 
the day has not been spent in vain, even though 
Melba should fail to carry us out of our box as 
Juliet.” 

It so happened, however, that Madame Melba had 
never sung in the opera with greater passion than she 
displayed this night. She overwhelmed the little 
party in Lady Glasnamara’s box, and although Coralie 
had, on starting, felt that she woultl much rat%r stay 
at home and read and think over th^ possible prob- 
lems suggested by the programme which Bernard 
Mott had waved before her eyes like a flag, t still, 
before she had been in the opera-house for a*n hour, 
she had felt herself to be a part of that glowing drama 
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of passion and syord-thrusts and revenge and fac- 
tion and violent deaths. 

She \ept her eyes fixed upon the stage, and was 
carried away bty that surge of poetry and passion until 
she was breathless. „ 

“After all, she is a woman like tfte rest of us,” 
said Rosamund*to her friend, Captain Grafton, as he 
pointed out to hfcr the eyes of Coralie flashing with 
the flashing o^the swords of Mercutio and the fiery 
Tybalt, and her hands iifctinctively coming together 
to applaild that fierce lunge of Romeo’s through the 
body of the man who had killed his friend. 

“That is the triumph of nature over brains,” whis- 
pered Algy Crrafton. 

Rosamund knew what it was he was trying to say. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

“No matter how shabbily he is dressed, he never 
looks like a gentleman," Lady Glasrfemara had once 
said when the personality of Bernard 3&ott was being 
discussed. e © 

The people who heard her had laughed slightly, and' 
it was only after a pause e that one of them said: 

"Isn’t it the aim of a socialist leader to appear as 
unlike a gentlemen as possible?" 

Then some one else had said: 

"Haven't we all become socialists — more or less! 
Does any one every refer to a man as a gentleman 
nowadays?" 

"We don't; we prefer accuracy to convention," 
remarked a very young woman who had once written 
a book. 

"Quite so; but you ail understood what I meant, 
and agree with me," said Lady Glasnamara. 

"Wc do, we do!" came the chorus, and rtien they 
went on to talk of the toque— -the new toque, the one 
with the saucy little twist over the ear. This was a 
more important topic than the flannel shirt of Bernard 
Mott. . ; 

Rosamund, who had been one of the chorus upon 
that occasion, and had expressed her opinion pretty 
freely in regard to the toque,, had femained # sdent 
while modern socialism was being discussed: But 
when driving home by the side of her mother she said : 
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“My. dc’ar mother, you hit the nail on the head 
when you said tlfet about Bernard Mott.” 

if I detest the fellow,” said Lady Gffisnamara. “But 
I was not unkind to him ; in fact, I feel that I was 
complimentary rather than otherwise to him; you 
see, his boast is that he is a socialise; he would be 
angry if you called him a gentleman.” # 

“Of course,” acquiesced her daughter; but in her 
own soul she knew that Bernard Mott would not feel 
hurt if an enemy had made the attempt to calumniate 
him by calling him a gentleman. 

He would have been angry only if some one said 
that he was gentlemanly, for lie knew that to be gen- 
tlemanly is td be electroplated, not the sterling metal. 

He wished to be thought the sterling metal, but he 
was morbidly afraid that here and there people might 
be found to doubt that he was sterling metal. 

It was this morbid fear of his thkt caused him # to 
assume complete indifference to the opinion of the 
people about him ; and He thought that in dressing as 
he did he was showing how indifferent he was. No 
one who had any regard for the opinion of society — 
that society which includes the habitual wearers of 
silk hats and white linen — would go about in the soci- 
ety months of May and June wearing a soft hat and 
a flannel shirt, he thought. He was somewhat morti- 
fied at first when he found that no one took any notice 
of *the dress — that every one assumed that he was of 
the flafinel-shirt-wearing class. He was more than 
mortified, however, when, on top of an omnibus one 
day, a plasterer addressed him as “mate,” asking 
him«if He had su£h a tiling as a match about him. 

Now, a professional plasterer, looked at across the 
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gfcen baize cover of a platform tabje during a tum- 
bler-grasping papse in a speech, is a figijre of impor- 
tance; no scheme of social federation can afford to 
exclude the plasterer ; his hand may fie grasped — as 
a matter of fact, it must be — by any orator who* has 
sipped from the tumbler of the plgtform table to 
derive fluentty for the denunciation of society as at 
present organised; but the plasterer # assuming, on the 
roof of an omnibus, a more than platform equality 
.with a stranger sitting on tTie garden seals in front of 
him, may, in certain conditions, be regarded as 
offensive. , 

At any rate, Bernard Mott was more th^n offended ; 
he was annoyed. He felt himself flushing, as if he 
had met with an indignity of a very gross type, and 
he had a painful consciousness that all the people on 
the garden chairs* behind him were smiling and nudg- 
ing one another at the joke — the people on the top of 
an omnibus are very keen t<^ see a joke; their hori- 
zon is, so to speak, widened — of the plasterer's 
familiarity. 

This reflection caused the angry flush on his face to 
increase; and when he felt the plasterer's hand upon 
his shoulder while he repeated the inquiry* respect- 
ing the match, Bernard Mott jerked his shoulder out 
of reach of the gritty fingers, but still refrained from 
replying to the man. He thought that he would be 
doing wisely in assuming that th^ man was prank. 
Then he heard some one say, “Want a match? 'ere 
y*are. M A growl of thanks came from the plasterer, 
and after a due interval, a burst of noisome tobacco 
smoke. 

The plasterer was not even sarcastically abusive ; 
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Mott,' the socialist, looked for some broad sarcasm, at 
least, # but instead of this he heard the man discuss 
with equanimity with the other who had accommo- 
dated him the congested traffic and the admirable way 
in which the police discharged then* duty in control- 
ling it. The c*her man was not so sure^hat the police 
understood tl^eir business, and then Mr. Mott 
desponded to the street without receiving a glance 
from the plasterer. * 

He mzftle up his mind that he would travel as sel- 
dom as possible on the top of an omnibus; he had 
long ago given up the third* class of the underground. 

He had jaever told any one of the liberty taken by 
the gritty man in addressing him as “mate. ’* He had 
an uneasy feeling that his resentment of such a famil- 
iarity would be misinterpreted by some people. 8 He 
had a notion that here and there gome one might be 
found ready to ask him if it was consistent with the 
principles of social equality which he had formulated 
on many platforms to resent the form of address 
adopted by the plasterer — yes, he had had a good 
deal of experience of people putting elementary 1 
questions to him, and fancying that they had over- 
thrown socialism because their questions could not be 
answered by “yes’* or a “no.** 

He continued to wear his flannel shirts and his soft 
hjits and to discard gloves; he felt sure that people 
would* ask who he was when they saw him in this 
attire, and sometimes people did so. Thus it was 
that the cult of 4 the flannel shirt was not altogether 
in ^ain. -* * 

He *was thirty years of age, and still he was a 
socialist. He saw no reason to go back upon the 
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tenets' of the creed which he had accepted — after due 
thought — eight y$ar$ before. His creed ihad Jpeen a 
good friend to him. He meant it to be a good friend 
to him. That was why he had accepted it. It offered 
him an excellent opportunity of becoming known in 
the world, and that was his dream whgn he sat down 
to write poet/jr at the age of sixteen in a cold bed- 
room. He had suffered the cold of tfie bedroom, the 
abuse of his father, and the frank ridioide of his two 
brothers because of this consuming passion of his to 
become known in the world. He thought "that, on 
the whole, the composition of poetry constituted the 
most legitimate channel to fame. There^was Burns, 
for instance. Few people in the world had attained 
to his position among the famous ones ; and yet his 
reputation rested upon, practically, half a dozen 
songs. And Byron — what had Byron done that was 
worlh remembering except “Childe Harold’s Pilgrim- 
age”? * 

At that time he had read only those poets whose 
works could be presented — some of them in expur- 
* gated editions — as school prizes. Pope, Scott, Burns, 
Milton, Cowper, and another called Henry Kirke 
White. The last named became hi$ favourite, not 
altogether by reason of the excellence of the poetry 
which he wrote, but because his father was a butcher. 
Bernard Mott’s father was not u 4 butcher; he was the 
proprietor of a ham and beef shop in North Lcpdon, 
and he was also a strict Methodist. 

For both these reasons he discouraged by all the 
means at his command his son's ambition. He^had 
done very well for himself, and he was anxious that 
his son Bernard, being the eldest of the family, 
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should, by taking up the business when his father laid 
it # down, cjp well for himself also. He ridiculed his 
son’s Aspirations. Did he want to be known in the 
world? wel?, would not the business make him 
known? Was there any one in North London of the 
working classes — -the classes who could afford to buy 
cooked ham* and beef, hating the trouble of cooking 
for themselves-S-was there any one who had not heard 
of Mott? JJp son of Jonah Mott need talk about 
making a#name for himself. His father had made a 
name ndt merely for himself, but for his whole family. 
No name was more respected than Mott, and if his 
eldest son — 

But his eldest son’s ambition was pot to be 
respected. People only respect men who possess no 
quality to arouse admiration. Judges and aldermen 
and schoolmasters and tradesmen.who do not adver- 
tise are the sort of men who are respected, and Ber- 
nard Mott’s ambition # was not to become as one of 
these. 

What he aimed at was admiration, and what made 
him so restless was his uncertainty in what direction , 
lay his opportunity of securing it at the least cost to 
himself.® He had never asked his father to allow him 
to go to a university. He felt that a university was 
one of the commonplaces of life. It meant drudgery — 
the servitude of scholarship, which he held no better 
tAaa {he servitude of the counter and the till. He felt 
that he had genius, and every one knows that genius 
may be quenched if an attempt is made to wed it to 
scholarship. The union of genius and imholarship is a 
manage de eomenance , usually followed by disaster, dr, 
worse, by commonplaceness. 
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No, he would not allow himself t# be subjected to 
the soul-cramping^influences of book-learnjng, and Jie 
would be pointed out as the greatest living poetT)efore 
he was eighteen. So for a year or tw$ he wrote his 
verses in imita^on first of Pope, whose father was a 
hosier ; or something of that sort; then of Henry Kirke 
White, whose father was a butcher; and later, of one 
Keats, whose father kept a livery stalfle. 

He reached the age of eighteen without once being 
pointed out as the greatest living poet. But in one 
respect he was fortunate : no newspaper or fiiagazine * 
to which he sent his verses ever printed them; conse- 
quently no one outside his own household could know 
how bad they were. 

When he was eighteen he came to the conclusion 
that # the age was not a poetical one. 

But what sort qf an age was it? 

That was the question which he set himself to 
answer. He felt that he had^nly to find the answer 
to have all his ambitions realised. He had ample 
confidence in his own ability to suit himself to the 
requirements of the age — to become the world’s 
admiration; the only point upon which he was uncer- 
tain was in regard to the course he should tdopt to 
cause all eyes to be turned towards him. 

That was how he lived for some time in great 
uneasiness and in complete idleness. He had heard 
that genius has occasional intervals of inope^tive- 
ness, and found that these intervals were most con- 
genial with his temperament He took long walks, 
after rising late in the day, and he considered th%t he 
was doing right in allowing his hair to grow very long 
behind. 
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He had serious thoughts of becoming an atheist. 

.This wa§ when there was a boojp, so to speak, in 
atheism-r-yhen a man P* enormous incompetence was 
hurled by the*offtcials of the House of Commons into 
prominence .because he avowed his atjjeism. 

He began to sneer at the story of the deluge ; and 
then his father kicked him out of th# house. Mr. 
Jonah Mott wa% an austere man and a good Meth- 
odist. He wa&oniy irritated when his eldest son spent 
his time writing poetry — the poor man took it for 
* granted that what his son wrote was poetry ; he was 
only disappointed when his son refused to allow him- 
self to become wealthy through attending to business; 
but he knew how to act when his son pretended to 
disbelieve the Bible. It was this promptness in mak- 
ing up his mind how to act in an emergency, and then 
acting, that made Jonah Mott ^ rich and highly 
respected man. * 

When Bernard Mott^picked himself up on the door- 
step — for he had been literally and not figuratively 
kicked out of the house — he had certainly a greater 
respect for his father than he had ever had before. 
Every natural instinct had not been crushed out of 
him by*his affectation, and it is an impulse of our 
animal nature that causes us to respect a man who 
knows how to kick, and kicks strongly. It is the 
merest affectation to have a regard for a man who 
only ipasons wh$n he has the power to kick. 

Bernard Mott made up his mind that he must try 
to become famous through another ^channel than 
avowed atheism, and* upon giving his father an assur- 
ance t b this effect he was once more admitted to the 4 
family circle. He had passed a few days at the house 
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of his brother-in-law, the assistant manager of a small 
brewery; and thoggh at first he felt all th# fierce joy 
of being persecuted for his principles, and declared 
frith great vehemence that he would never enter his 
father’s house *gain, but would die sooner than abate 
one jot of his belief, yet when his # brother-in-law 
explained to liim, with an exactitude that carried a 
certain amount of weight with it, that he could not 
remain as his sister’s gues^ longer than a week, he 
saw his way to give his father the assurance that he 
desired, and he returned to his home. * 

The day after his return his father told him that 
he should no longer be maintained in idleness; he 
must work for his living, just as if he was an ordinary 
man* 
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• 

The intertieyr which Bernard Mot£ had with his 
father followed his father’s declaration that he must 
work. That was his father’s way. He said that a 
thing must 6e done, and then he listened to the grum- 
bling of those who were affected by his decision. 
Their grumbling in no way altered his decision. The 
son explained that he was in no way fitted for any- 
thing so dirdinary as earning a living for himself. 

“How can you tell till you've tried?" the father 
asked, his square jaw protruding and his unshaved 
upper lip becoming deeper than ever. 

He went on then to tell his sort that of late he had 
had some misgivings as to the righteousness of the 
course he had adopted in regard to his eldest bom. 
It had been impressed upon him that he had been too 
indulgent. Idleness he had always believed to be the 
worst condition for any young man to live in, and 
yet — • 

“I have not been idling; I have been thinking — 
thinking," said the eldest born. 

“And what have you to show for all your think- 
ing?" the father inquired. 

**The mind Is trained by thought — oh, you cannot 
understand," said Bernard. 

“The mind is trained by thought, £nd yet after ail 
£iese years of thought you haven't trained your min4 
enough to be able to make me understand a simple 
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thing,” remarked the father. “So you'll have to 
work. Will you come into the shop?* • 

“Never!" crieithe son. “I hate it — Moatbe the 
smell of it." f 

“Then I'll not press you. What do you say .to 
soft goods; I have a thousand shares in Musgrove's 
Stores, I can |et you a berth there tomorrow. In 
five years you may become a shop-walker, if you're 
careful about your figure and practice a smile." 

(He gave a florid imitation of the sfltfle which he 
suggested was essential to success as a shop r - walker.) 

Bernard scowled. 

“I a shop-walker! I!" he cried, indignantly. 

"After five or six years, maybe; not nova. You're 
not good enough for the post as you are. It needs 
tact — and the smile." 

“I # would rather starve. Why should you insult 
me?" • 

“K you think that there's any insult in being told 
to work, you've spent your years of thought very 
badly, my lad. Anyhow, insult or no insult, you'll 
have to tackle to and become like other people." 

Bernard raged and wept — actually and not figura- 
tively; and on that day week he went to his work as 
a clerk in the brewery which his brother-in-law under- 
managed. 

His work he considered drudgery. He did it 
badly. Every day he made mistakes that would have, 
humiliated the charwoman’s boy. They did* not 
humiliate him. They only caused him to think more 
highly of himself. He felt that Keats would have 
been a failure as a brewer’s clerk,* just as Burns wa,s 
a failure as a gauger. 
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He was twenty-two when he went one evening to 
a lecture on tlfe Rights of Humanity, delivered by a 
well-kfiowi? man who called himself a socialist He 
left the hall urith his heart and his mind full of the 
sublime phrases of the lecturer. He perceived in a 
moment that this was what he had be^n yearning for 
all his life — thffe feverish, panting, strident production 
of phrases, followed by the feverish, panting, strident 
yells of applause, stamping of feet, hot breath that 
seemed t<j come in wafes. That was what he had 
Jonged for ail his life. 

And it was so true ! 

Everything that the man said struck bed-rock, as 
it were. Every sentence reached the heart — the 
great, strong heart of the people ; the rhythm of the 
man’s phrases pulsated with the great pulsating heart 
of his hearers. They could not but applaud. T^hey 
would have been something less than human if they 
had failed to batter the backs of the chairs and to 
dig at the flooring witfi their sticks and umbrellas; 
for the message which was spoken from behind the 
green baize of the table, and punctuated — when the 
applause came — with draughts of water from a tum- 
bler, wag a message of joy, a message of good things 
to come, a message of peace to the world. Bernard 
Mott knew that the man was right, because he spoke 
what had been for years in Bernard Mott’s heart. 
When the man talked of equality, Bernard felt that 
he was the man’s equal. He felt that the man was 
no greater than he, for he was simply giving expres- 
sion to the thoughts^ the aspirations^ the dreams 
whiefl all along had been in his, Bernard’s, own heart 
He felt as the man went on, that he was in the man’s 
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place, speaking all that was in his h$art to the eager, 
heavy-breathing men in the body of the hall ; and this 
feeling was of itself a great joy to him — it tendell more 
strongly still to the realisation of that doctrine of 
equality which was being formulated on the platform. 

When the meeting broke up, and the tradesmen's 
clerks and artisans out of employment who formed 
the audience had left the hall, Bernard Mott waited 
at the door in the side street through yhich the half- 
dozen men who had been bn the platfoyn were to 
come, and when the lecturer appeared he put out his, 
hand to him with an eagerness that had something 
of fierceness in it. The lecturer returned his grasp 
very graciously. * 

“The truth — the regenerating truth! I have heard 
it to-night for the first time,” cried Bernard. 

*'But you have, had it in your heart— deep down in 
your heart, my brother,’ * said the lecturer— he had 
once been a young man himself. 

“That’s it, that’s just it,*’ cried Bernard. (The 
lecturer thought that it was.) “Yes, it has been in 
my heart for years. I might have been you, speaking 
just what I have felt for years. ” 

The lecturer smiled. The three, committeemen, 
who were anxious to get him out to the cab which 
was to convey them to a socialist supper, made a 
move. The lecturer did not fail to notice this; he 
nodded to the youth who was keeping them frdm 
their supper. 

“I'm so pleased. We shall meet again,” he 
remarked, taking a step toward^ the cab. 

4i You must join us,” said one of the committee- 
men, looking over his shoulder. 
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“Join you?”«said Bernard, inquiringly. 

* “Yes— tfhe Brotherhood of Rq^son; here's our 
book; the list is at the end. We*ll be glad to enroll 
you. Good-Sight.*’ 

’Bernard found himself standing alpne on the pave- 
ment with a syall tract in his hand. He remained on 
the spot for several minutes, and then, with a sigh, he 
walked to his home. 

He lay awake half the night, as a lover who has 
just bee» accepted may do. He felt that he had 
found wfiat he had been yearning for through the long 
years. He had found a voice of sympathy — above all, 
he had fojpd out that he wanted to be a socialist 
leader. 

He became one within a year. It seemed strange 
to him that he had not been aware ail along that the 
only gift which he possessed was .that of an orator. 
He could not understand how it was that he had lfved 
for so many years in* ignorance of his own powers. 
But after he made his first appearance before an audi- 
ence — he was only moving a vote of thanks to the 
lecturer — he knew what his own powers were. The 
man who does not know what he is going to say when 
he rise$ and who sits down having stirred his audi- 
ence deeply, but leaving them unable to tell what he 
has talked about, is an orator. 

Bernard Mott was an orator. 

The sound of •his voice hypnotised his hearers, and 
they yelled out their applause just as he wished them 
to do. He got more applause thaat the lecturer 
received, — a tried a»d trusted friend %t many years* 
standing, — and the next morning he arrived at the 
brewery half an hour late, and made so many mistakes 
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in the course of the day that the head of the firm sent 
for him. „ 0 

No, he had no explanation to offer in regard to his 
carelessness, he said, nor could he see Irhat right the 
head of the firm had to call him to account for ’his 
carelessness. Men were not machines, he asserted 
with some veHfemence ; on the contrary, they were the 
integral parts of that God-created organism, human- 
ity. God had created humanity, ma^had created 
the classes. He then ventured to assure^the head 
of the firm that he had no more right to deinand an 
explanation from one of his fellow-men, who was 
also his brother and his equal, than the humblest of 
his fellow-men had to demand an explanation from 
him. 

The head of the firm was at first astonished ; but 
when Bernard Mott began to exercise his new-found 
power, and to let loose the flood-gates of his long 
pent-up, oratory, the employer gazed at him for a 
moment, and then quietly picked up a sheaf of letters, 
newly typewritten and only awaiting his perusal and 
signature. He had read and signed five before the 
orator in front of him had ceased talking. Then he 
signed the sixth letter and looked up. ♦ 

“Have you quite finished ?“ he asked, blandly. 

“I have told you the truth, though you may never 
have heard it before,” said Bernard. “The day is 
coming when such as you — “ * ^ v 

The employer had pressed the button of his gong, 
and the porter with the tail silk hat — the firm was a 
high-class one — entered the roqm, removing his hat 
when he passed the door. • v 

“Show that idiot into the street, Spencer, and if 
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he ever attempts to 6nter the brewery kick him into 
thp gutter** * said the employer, witji the utmost mild- 
ness. 

“Yessir,'*%aid the porter. 

‘Bernard’s face was blazing. The Jpead of the firm 
signed the seventh letter. 

“This way,'* said the porter. $ 

“You may sfay at home for a month,** said Jonah 
Mott to his^on when the latter had explained to 
him — notavithout pride-*— that he had told the employer 
some gftat truths respecting humanity. “Yes; just 
one month; then you will have to shift for yourself. 
You understand — just one month!’* 

But it so happened that Mr. Mott was the first to 
leave the house. He was found dead in his bed on 
the fourth morning after he had listened to his son’s 
explanations of how he had managed to return from 
the brewery at four instead of seven. ** 

It was found that Itff. Mott had made a little for- 
tune through the attention he had given to his busi- 
ness. The sum which was available for distribution 
in accordance with the terms of his will amounted to 
^18,000. He bequeathed ^2,000 to some mission in 
connection with his church, and the remainder in 
equal portions to his daughter, the wife of the under- 
manager of the brewery, and his two younger sons. 
To his eldest son be left, in the hands of trustees, a 
sum sufficient to. yield him an income of one hundred 
and fifty pounds per annum, to be paid quarterly. 

People who discussed the provisions of the will 
said # fhat Jonah Mojt was a shrewd man, even for 
a taethodist, and that he knew his sons. The two 
younger were known to be steady chaps, inheriting 
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their lather’s shrewdness as well as, his money ; but 
Bernard — and they shook their heads. c t 

Before two years had passed the two steacfy and 
Shrewd young Motts had dissipated evetfy penny that 
Iliad been left to them, and the erratic eldest son as 
supporting his position as a leading socialist reformer 
on tlpree pounds a week. He had even offered him- 
self as a candidate for Parliament fofr a certain divi- 
sion, and though he failed to win tl*^ seat, being 
defeated by five thousand vofes, still it was, generally 
acknowledged in socialist circles that he had made a 
good fight for it, and his position as a leader — a labour 
leader he was termed — was greatly strengthened. 

It was only in North London, where his early life 
was known, that people put their tongues in their 
cheeks when the name of “Bernard Mott, the labour 
leader,” appeared # in print. The idea of a man who 
hadmever done a day’s honest work in his life posing 
and being accepted as a labour^ leader struck the peo- 
ple of at least one district in North London as being 
rather funny— and this fact proved that they knew 
very little about other labour leaders. 

However, Bernard Mott did not go to North Lon- 
don for his critics, and he was soon in a portion to 
be indulgent to the people who talked of his early life. 
He was certainly as much a leader of men as a bell- 
wether is a leader of sheep, and his influence was 
scientifically the same. The sound of his \oicf wab 
to his hearers as the sound of the bell is to the fol- 
lowers of the bell-wether. He quickly acquired all 
the tricks of the orator, but is doubtful if their 
exercise added anything to the effect of his speeches. 
He was a born orator, some people said. 
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To be a borruorator is to be a bom humbug* others 
wgre readj^to affirm. # 

These were, of course, the people who did not 
believe in Bfcrnard Mott; and they were mainly the 
people who had not heard him speak yi public. 

And then there came a day when every one in Eng- 
land was talking about Bernard Mott, aftd when every 
newspaper wittf machinery capable of printing from 
stereo blocks contained a portrait of him in his flannel 
shirt and Cossed hair — tfie tossed hair came out very 
well in the stereo block. 

Bernard Mott became famous. 

Some people said that he became infamous. 

Others asked where was the difference nowadays. 



CHAPTER X 

It was un3oubtedly a bold stroke on the part of 
the socialist leader, Bernard Mott, to attend that 
meeting in St. James's Hall^and to mfcee an amend- 
ment to the resolution proposed by thfe bishop, 
although the noble chairman had ruled him out of 
order. If he had failed, he would have failed badly; 
he would have been regarded as a commqn brawler; 
and it required a large amount of tact on his part — 
some people called it impudence — to enable him to be 
successful. 

The object of the meeting was to protest against 
the treatment of the Russian prisoners in Siberia, and 
the bishop who had moved the first resolution had 
just sat down. He had not been very fluent, nor had 
he been wholly intelligible. Some minutes had actu- 
ally elapsed before people began to be aware that a 
good-looking and very modest young man, wearing a 
flannel shirt, was addressing the meeting, begging 
permission as a representative of a large and most 
important class of Englishmen to express his cordial 
agreement with the tone of the resolution which ha$ 
been so ably proposed by one of the ornaments **f the 
great English Church. Then the noble chairman, 
having become aware of the fact that the speaker was 
not one of the men whose names were on the paper 
before him, began to be uneasy. The honorary secre- 
tary was shocked, the bishop was scandalised. 
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But Bernard Jdott had made considerable progress 
with his speech before the combined forces oh the 
platform had called him to order. # He had managed, 
very a droitlymnd under the mask of modesty, to read 
hid amendment to the resolution, which was as follows: 

"That this greeting, while offering a protest against the 
barbarities enacted in Siberia, believes that no government Is 
deserving of the ^fcpport of this country, which does not accept 
the responsibility of the well-being of her Majesty^ subjects.’* 

He had read this amendment, and had already 
made some progress with his speech enunciating some 
of the broadest and least acceptable of his socialist 
dogmas, wjten the noble chairman called him to order. 

He paid no attention to the ruling of the chair, and 
he was rapidly exercising his hypnotic powers over the 
audience, when the chairman’s call became more 
peremptory. Still the orator rushed onward, denounc- 
ing the crime of the capitalists and the methods of 
the millionaire. A whirlwind of scorn of the criminal 
apathy of the government followed, as the earthquake 
followed the tempest before the prophet on Mount 
Horeb; and then the bell of the chairman began to 
assert itself, and the newspaper reporters were making 
their hieroglyphics for dear life. The meeting that 
promised to be a deadly dull one, with only half a col- 
umn, suddenly developed into a lively one, for when 
Bernard Mott, finding it impossible to make his voice 
fieard* above that of the bell, turned — for the first 
time — to the chairman, and in a commanding tone and 
a dramatic gesture told him to lay down the bell on 
the .table, and no kmger try to stifle the voice of 
truth,* there followed what the newspapers the next 
day termed “disorderly proceedings.” 
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For amid the frantic gestures of tjje chairman, the 
shouts of the secretary, and the scandalised executive 
on the platform, Bernard Mott resumed his speech in 
a higher key that suited his stronger language. But 
even the people who attend an afternoon meeting* in 
St James's Half can now and again be roused to a 
point of impatience; and there were G cries of “Sit 
down!" “No Socialism!" “Order, c order!" In a 
second shouts of “Fair play!" “No gag<[" “Hear him 
out!" came from several p&ts of the hall«$ for Ber- 
nard Mott had taken good care not to come ^lone to 
this meeting; and then the “disorderly proceedings" 
graphically described in the newspapers the next day. 

Then there was a perfect babel in the body of the 
hall, and once a chair was uplifted above the heads of 
his neighbours by an excited gentleman. At this 
point, the bishop, shaking his head and uplifting his 
hands, left the platform ; the secretary and the noble 
chairman consulted together, ^nd the latter was seen 
to declare the meeting adjourned. Amid cheers from 
the body of the hall, the platform became deserted. 

Only for a few moments, however; for Mr. Bernard 
Mott quickly found himself in a chair facing the little 
table and the glass of water — the position® was a 
familiar one for him, and, as usual, he was master of 
the situation. He restored order and actually put all 
the original resolutions to the meeting, and carried 
them unanimously, the first on thc § list only 0 bein& 
altered to giye it the tone of a socialistic pronounce- 
ment. 

It was not surprising that the jiext day some gi the 
papers described the proceedings as a socialist coup 
£4 tat, dor was it remarkable that all the honours of a 
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special edition* with his name in large letters on the 
contents boards, were accorded Jo Bernard Mott 
within an hour of his triumph in the hall. 

And he ba<f achieved a triumph. It did not matter 
to him that every respectable newspaper referred to 
his action in t£e course of a leading article as a piece 
of impudence; it did not matter to him that here and 
ther** he was alfuded to as a mob leader; his triumph 
lay in the fat* that he was alluded to. The news- 
papers, which had previously ignored him and his lec- 
tures ancl his labour-leading, could not afford to 
ignore him any longer. That was his triumph. It 
was for thi^ he had yearned from his boyhood — note, 
notoriety, fame, infamy ; no matter what people called 
his achievement, it remained a fact that could not be 
altered, a part of the history of the year that could 
not be erased from the annals of the reign. 

And his father had once urged him to take*his 
place in a shop of grease in North London. 

And a man who brewed beer had once given orders 
for him to be thrust into the street! 

These were the thoughts which were uppermost in 
his mind as he walked up and down his room in 
Bloomstfury, with the newspaper of the day and the 
special editions of the newspapers of the previous 
evening scattered about the chairs, the sofa with the 
broken leg, the table with the veneer peeled off, the 
carpet* stained with the gravy of many chops, the 
hearth-rug with the roses. 

He had been right, and his father had been wrong. 
And. as for the brewer of beer— well, be had got the 
better *of him long ago; but he could not help won- 
dering what the fellow would be willing to pay to the 
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newspapers if they consented to jwint his portrait 
from a stereo blo$k. • e 

He had conquered the Fate that had condemned 
him to an ignoble — that is, an obscure existence. He 
had proved to $he world that he was a power — that 
he was to be Reckoned with by the makers of history; 
he was one of them himself. 

Only — 

He paused in his rapid slides to afld fro, with his 
head lifted proudly up and his hair tossed. # The force 
of his steps had caused the group of bride’s-cake flow-' 
ers beneath the glass shade (cracked) to tremble on 
their exposed wires. He glanced rounc^ at the evi- 
dences of squalor in the room, and that “only'* came 
to him, followed by a long train of thought. 

What was the good of fame to him if he was still 
condemned to live in such a room in the midst of such 
squalid things? What was the value of it if he was 
forced to live all his life upon^hree pounds a week? 

At first the thought came to him with the force of 
an enemy's jibe in his hour of triumph; but then he 
laughed. The humour of the situation — the deadly 
humour of the idea of the man about whom all Eng- 
land was talking, the man who had put to rout # a. bishop 
and an earl— living in squalid lodgings as if he were 
nothing better than a tradesman’s clerk, forced that 
bitter laugh from him. 

His ambition had for its object something b^ond a 
lifetime spent in a Bloomsbury lodging-house. He 
had arrived at an age when most men feel that fame, 
unless it brings with it a material advantage* is an 
empty thing. When he was a boy writing his verses 
in imitation of Henry Kirke White, it seemed to him 
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that fame was quate enough to satisfy him — that there 
wa$ nothing better than to have one's name in every- 
body's mouth, and that two pounds a week was wealth. 

But now thft he was approaching thirty years of age 
he had begun to think with envy of the men who lived 
in good houses and had beautifully dressed wives — he 
had become acquainted with a few sifch men, and 
they had asked # him to dine with them. (They were 
mostly members of Parliament, who thought the 
socialist vote worth angling for at the next general 
selection. J Every time Bernard Mott visited one of 
these men he returned to his dreary lodgings with a 
heart full o£ bitterness. 

And now, as he sat among the newspapers that 
spoke of his triumph — only the most of them called 
it impudence — he felt more bitterly still at the fate 
which had decreed that he was to b$ a great power in 
the world on three pounds a week. • 

A few days afterwards, while people were still talk- 
ing, but in a more subdued way, about Bernard Mott, 
he got an invitation from Lady Glastonbury, the wife 
of Sir Hastings Glastonbury, to an “at home" at her 
house the following week. The card was accom- 
panied By a very pretty note intimating to him the 
pleasure it would give the writer and her husband if 
Mr. Bernard Mott would join their circle. Mr. Ber- 
nard Mott would, Lady Glastonbury was sure, find 
some sympathetic thinkers who would, she was con- 
vinced, be delighted to meet him under her roof. 

This was the first social recognition that his tri- 
umph met with. • Socialism was not social. But 
Lady Glastonbury was; and when Bernard Mott went 
to her house he found himself in the midst of a group 
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of very celebrated people even beforp he succeeded 
in reaching the gtaircase, at the head o(» whiph the 
affable hostess received her guests, with a smile that 
seemed to him to creak — actually to break, like the 
gates of society # being thrown open to him. 

Of course^ for the first hour or s^ he felt very 
lonely. Everybody was too busy avoiding the claret 
cup which stood in big silver bowls on the tables of 
the dining-room to have a ^moment ta spare to ask 
him who he was. Lady guests — all except the neo- 
phytes — spent all their time avoiding that claret cup/ 
But he quickly adapted himself to his environment 
and its conditions. He saw that the right thing for a 
man to do who was a stranger in the midst of stran- 
gers was to stand with folded arms and an expression 
of proud gloom, bordering upon scorn, on his face. His 
favourite reading bad been the novels of the first Lord 
Lytton, and he had no difficulty in feeling as one of 
the gloomy and scornful heroes of that type of fiction 
had felt. 

He longed for a cloak. 

He fancied that no one was paying any attention 
to him; but he was mistaken, for in a short time he 
saw his hostess looking about the drawing-rdbm with 
a good-looking young fellow by her side* He saw 
that the young man was endeavouring to steer her to 
some particular place. She was stupid. 

•‘Are you sure that he is here?”«he heard her ask 
her companion. 

“Hush — standing up against the pillar — with tossed 
hair,” he heard the young manceply in a low £oae. 

“Of course! How stupid of me! I might have 
known — tossed hair,” murmured the hostess; and 
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then she went* with an almost girlish eagerness, 
s^ai^ht t<^ Bernard Mott. 

“Oh, Mr. Mott, it was so good* of you to come!” 
she cried ; atW once again he was convinced' that he 
heard the creak of her smile. Clearly her smile 
wanted oiling. “I want you to allow me to present 
Mr. Barry Joyce to you; he is so arfkious to meet 
you Mr. Joy£e was one of the lights of the Union in 
his day, and^have heard that you are a great orator, 
Mr. Mott, and a very* shocking person generally — 
' Mr. Jo/ce, I know, is dreadfully shocking sometimes. 
Oh, you are sure to get on together.” 

She sligped away, still smiling, and the two men 
were left together. 

That was the beginning of their friendship, for 
Barry Joyce, being an Oxford man, with a burning 
desire to make a name for himself at the Union* and 
being, moreover, the son of a conservative, had devel- 
oped strong democratic tendencies. This made his 
mother grieve in secret* but his father’s only complaint 
was that he “hadn’t it strong enough.” 

Those were Lord Glasnamara’s very words. 

“He hasn't it strong enough,” he said to his wife. 
“A chtp should have it early and strong — like the 
measles. A chap should have the democratic com- 
plaint as early in life as possible, and the attack 
should be virulent. He should fairly be covered with 
'democratic pit^pies, and then settle down to be a 
healthy conservative. Ah, yes! Barry hasn’t the 
democratic measles strong enough.” 

J^haps he had jiot ; but at any rate he became a 
cfose'friend of Bernard Mott, and more than once he 
had asked Bernard Mott to dine with him — not at his 
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club, but at the family mansion in fattenberg Gar- 
dens* He had thought of asking him* to his club at 
first; but on reflection he named the family mansion 
instead. He was not quite certain that the socialist 
would be a persona grata with the members who might 
be dining there* at the same time. A bishop was 
among the members, and he now and 'again turned 
up for dinner, just to keep the wine committee up to 
their work. 4 % 

Lady Glasnamara said tflat really Mr. t , Bernard 
Mott behaved quite like a gentleman at dinnef, and — 
what was more important — afterwards. 

“I don’t think much of him, but I shouldn’t like to 
be so hard on him as ail that,” said Rosamund. 

Lady Glastonbury’s reception took place some 
months before Coralie Randal met Bernard Mott on 
the terrace of the House of Commons. And two 
nights later she met him again at a reception given 
by the same indefatigable hostess. 
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She did not see him for some time; but he saw her 
at onc<5, thougt^he did not move from the place where 
he was standing. If she wished to talk to him, she 
might come to him. He satisfied himself that he was 
displaying a proper spirit of independence. 

He had tg wait for her some time, the fact being 
that Barry Joyce was discharging very faithfully the 
duties of a guide for her. He knew a large number 
of the people who were present, and he was pointing 
out the celebrities furtively and in vtfiispers. He was 
foolish enough to fancy that the celebrities would l>e 
hurt if they chanced to perceive that he was pointing 
them out to her. He gave them credit for a virtue 
which they did not possess. They would only have 
been hurt if he had not pointed them out. 

Coralie said she thought there were enough celeb- 
rities in \he two drawing-rooms to do for the whole 
of so small a place as England. 

“Yes, quite enough to do for it,*’ said Captain 
Grafton, putting a strange reflection on the words 
“do fof” which seemed to change the meaning of the 
phrase somewhat. 

“And yet I suppose that all the towns outside 


Lon # d#»phave their celebrities, too,** said Coralie. 
“Oh; yes; England has its Bostons as well as its 


New Yorks, '* said Captain Grafton. “But if you 
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take my advice, you’ll not touch thq claret cup,' 1 he 
added, in a whisper. c 6 0 

“I’ll take good care of that,” said Barry, noticing 
the puzzled look that came to Coralie’^face. She had 
not quite mastered the conversational methods of Algy 
Grafton. t € 

Just then the Green Scandinavian band began to 
play, and Barry was able to tell her with less irritat- 
ing reserve the names of some of tlfer people about 
her. Lady Glastonbury had a marvellous eye for 
the celebrated, and people said it was really mar- 
vellous how few of those she took up she was com- 
pelled by the inexorable force of circtpnstances to 
drop. 

Her Christian anarchist of three years back she had 
been compelled to relinquish, though it must be 
admitted that she only did so under extreme pressure, 
and with the entire consent of the police. The Chris- 
tian anarchist had been the qomet of a season — only 
one, however; the police took care of that. It was, 
curiously enough, while he was at one of Lady Glas- 
tonbury’s receptions that the police visited his lodg- 
ings and discovered the recipe of his famous explosive, 
as well as the facsimile of the bomb which tiad done 
such damage the previous week. 

This was how it came about that Lady Glaston- 
bury gave up the Christian anarchist. 

The police didn’t, however. . * 

But his place was taken in her circle by the Irish 
clergyman who had turned Buddhist Barry pointed 
him out to Coralie, and she admired his turban* He 
wore the turban, of course, because if he nad* not 
done so no one would have known that he had turned 
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Buddhist. was so very sincere, his friends said. 
Ygs, £hat ^jas the worst of it, his enemies said. 

He was talking to the celebrated dramatic author 
who had mad8 a failure at every theatre in ^London, 
and more than one in the suburbs. 4 s a natural con- 
sequence, every play that he wrote wa£ immediately 
produced by a manager, and he took a prominent 
position wherever celebrities were gathered together. 

Close at i&nd there was a refugee. It was said 
that one British-born subject had known the name of 
•the country from which he was a refugee, but this 
person was dead. The refugee himself was apparently 
unable to £ive any information on the subject; and 
it was this atmosphere of mystery surrounding him 
that caused him to be looked upon with interest by 
his fellow guests. 

' People said that he was the* only professional 
refugee alive in England. To be sure, it was 
rumoured that another had been seen in Leicester 
Square, but the report was discredited by the best 
informed naturalists. It was, however, assumed by 
Lady Glastonbury’s guests that whatever country had 
got rid of her refugee that country was a fortunate one. 

In ofle corner of the inner drawing-room, in unos- 
tentatious guardianship of a decanter and three 
syphons, stood the bog-trotter poet, engaged in ear- 
nest conversation with the critic (Irish) who had 
declared that he«was the greatest living poet, and with 
the youth (Irish) who had announced that the critic 
had declared that the bog-trotter was the greatest 
livingvooet. They all were very happy together, and 
they took it for granted that they were being watched 
and admired by the rest of the company. 
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They were shortly afterwards joints by the leading 
exponent of the |corbutic in art, who h^d recently 
been discovered by the editor of a magazine. The 
magazine only survived for four months fce black-and- 
white monstros^ies introduced by the artist, though 
it was said to^njoy a considerable vogue at the hos- 
pitals. 

The actress who was the accepted exponent of the 
cadaverous in stage-craft was discussfcg the subtle- 
ties of the Kamschatkan Shakespeare with#the critic 
who had translated the works of the Kamschatkan * 
Shakespeare. All these people had names. They 
had also friends, and it was the duty of these 
friends — they were all associated with newspapers — 
to keep their names constantly before the readers of 
thosp newspapers. 

The greater number of the names mentioned by 
BaiYy Joyce, supplemented by Algy Grafton, for the 
information of Coralie, were unknown to her — only 
a few of them had crossed the Atlantic. 

“I feel quite ashamed not to be intimate with them 
all/* she said. ‘‘They are all celebrated on this side, 
are they not?” 

“Yes; they are all— notorious, that is the*word I 
was looking for, M said Captain Grafton. “Yes, it 
requires a good eye to prevent one from mistaking 
the phosphorescence around a stale Finnan haddie for 
the aureole of a saint/* he added, with a touch of 
vulgarity that gave a flavour to his phrases, as Bom- 
bay duck gives a flavour to some forms of curry, 
though it is a very shocking thing when considered 
under the microscope. 

' It was when Barry was telling her of the feats per- 
9a 
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formed by thereat George Wareham, the cricketer, 
who bad been invited by Lady Glastonbury to her “at 
home” on his making his famous score of jio, not 
out, at Lord*s, he noticed that she was not paying 
attention to hirp, * She was looking ^across the room 
with interest # in her eyes, and a slight hush on her 
fair face. 

“Oh, I didn’t know that Mott was to be here,” 
said fiarry; perceived it was at Bernard Mott she" 
was lookftig. “But it was here I first met him — yes, 
‘he was standing at that very pillar, with his arms 
folded, just as he is now. I think we should sffeak 
to him, if,you don't mind. He looks a bit lonely, 
poor chap. He does not know any one here.” 

“And no one here seems to know him,” said 
Coralie, with more than suggestion of scorn iq her' 
voice. “I suppose it takes people ^ome time to know 
who are the greatest among them. ” * 

“They will all have to reckon with Bernard Mott 
before long,” said Barry. “He will not always be so 
isolated as he seems just now, poor chap.” 

They were crushing their way to him, and he saw 
them in the act, but made no move. It should not be 
in the ^x>wer of any one to say that he was making 
advances to the rich American girl — he had heard 
that she was rich ; be had been sufficiently interested 
in her to make inquiries on this subject, an incident 
whicfcf shows that he had a business side to his char- 
acter. 

She had come to him. 

0 ‘*Ypu did not expect to see me here, Miss Randal,” 
he said, with a little smile — the smile of the Lord 
Chief Justice who has been caught playing horses with 
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his grandchildren. “If any one had 0 ^pld me a year 
ago that I should J>ecome one of Lady Glastonbury/ s 
visitors, I would have been hurt — no, perhaps only 
amused. And yet now — well, I have foftnd mixing in 
society, as it is ^called, very useful to me. One must 
make some sacrifices for the sake of experience.” 

“The fact is that Mr. Mott comes 'here as a spy, 
Miss Randal," said Barry. “He is Busy finding out 
all the weak points in the defences of sforiety." 

“I confess it — I confess* it," said Mott, quite 
pleasantly. He had even caught the mannerism of 
the modern badinage of society. “I am playing the 
part of a spy." 

“You do not need a microscope for your discov- 
eries, Mr. Mott," remarked Coralie. “Even within 
the fortnight that I have been in England I have seen 
how curious a thing is this society, as it is called." 

“That is precisely what it is—turious — infinitely 
curious," said he. “1 don’t think that it is dangerous 
for thinkers such as you and workers such as I to 
come here to see it and wonder. We can laugh at the 
smallness of the end which they have in view — the 
pettiness of the jealousies, the absurdities of the pre- 
cedencies, the empty ambitions of mothers tor their 
daughters, of daughters for their dresses. Ah, I have 
seen it all— you have seen it all, too, Miss Randal, 
and we can laugh in a duet." 

She proved that he spoke the truth; but hei» laugh 
was a good deal less laboured than his. But then 
she became grave all the sooner. 

“A mockery— a mockery. The sadness of Jt all!" 
she murmured, her voice being in tone like a aistant 
echo of his. 
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“Ah, the sadpgss of it all/' he repeated; and now 
it yas % his yoice that suggested the echo. But he 
soon changed its tone; it became masterful once 
again/with th^modulation into another key. “Soci- 
ety,* after all, is nothing but a struggle for life, con- 
ducted in kid gloves. If the animals in the jungle 
could agree to fight with sheathed claws, they also 
might claim to b% in society.” 

“Could anything be more apt?” said Barry. “I 
like that siotion — in kill gloves, sheathed claws! 
Mott, yot! have hit it off exactly — you usually do. He 
says what we feel, Miss Randal — that is where the 
power of the man comes in.” 

The man waved his hand in graceful depreciation 
of the flattery. Coralie saw how gracefully intolerant 
he was of flattery. And yet she had frequently heard 
of the vanity of born orators. One of his race* at 
least, v/as slandered, she felt. • 

He saw that she felt Jhis; he wondered if he could 
detect also some measure of appreciation on her part 
of the graceful compliment paid to him by Barry. He 
had found out that Miss Randal's father was a mil- 
lionaire, and he knew that Barry Joyce was the heir 
to an Iriih landlord. 

“Where is it all to end?" asked Coralie, somewhat 
sadly. 

“All what?” said Barry. 

# • “Alfr this — thi§ — this," said she with a little wave 
of her hand round the chatterers, the poseurs, the 
pretenders of the Glastonbury circle. 

“Yfe can go at a%y time you please; we have to 
goon tb the Whitcomb’s,” replied the dense Barry. 

“I am afraid that you have assigned too narrow a 
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limit to Miss Randal's question, Joyqe/* said Bernard. 
(What would his t father have thought if ^ny ojie Jiad 
told him that his son would one day be on terms of 
such equality with the son of a peer?) “I think I am 
right in assuming that you meant to ask, Miss Ran- 
dal, where v^ill this empty parade known as society 
give place to something nobler — stronger — more 
enduring/* 0 

“That is what I meant,” said sop. “Can you 
answer me, Mr. Mott?** f * c 

“Who can answer you?” he cried. “Voices have 
been crying for ages, ‘How long, O Lord — how long?* 
It is the vox clamaniis that has sounded down the long 
empty echoing halls of time. How long are the peo- 
ple who walk in darkness to continue without the 
light? How long are the people who were meant to 
be brothers to continue waiting for the chance to 
spring at each other’s throats like beasts of the jun- 
gle? Look around you, herein this very room. You 
have seen, as I have seen, that beneath this mask of 
friendliness — nay, of friendship, which every face 
wears, there is the gall of bitterness. I saw a man 
go up to another just now and shake him by the hand, 
offering him hearty congratulations on the luccess of 
his new play. Ah, I knew that beneath that smiling 
exterior there was a heart full of bitterness. I heard 
a lady call another’s frock ’adorable* — that was her 
word — ‘adorable/ Alas! I knew^but too well that 
that same girl was ready to tear into shreds, not only 
the garment worn by the other, but also her reputa- 
tion/* 

“Is it possible that it is so paltry — so bad-^so cruel 
as that?** cried Coralie. 
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The man sailed sadly — bitterly — as one who 
could, if he would, enlighten her — as one who, if he 
ha # d the heart, could tell her of all the evil that he 
had seen don# beneath the sun. And then he shook 
his* head in graceful melancholy at the thought that 
it had been laid upon him to expose tfie^machinations 
of society, ft did not strike Coralie as odd that this 
man should havfc laid on himself the sacred burden of 
exposing the % hollowness of society, considering that 
he had ojjly been acquSinted with the object of his 
denuncisftion for a few months. Coralie did not know 
anything of the birth and adolescence of Mr. Mott. 
She was aware only of his afflorescence. 

“Believe me, it is all hollow — hollow,** he said. 
“I have seen it, I have felt it. But let us take cour- 
age. Let us remember that it is because we have seen 
what we have seen, and known wh^t we have known, 
it is laid on us to lead society into a better way. *It 
is laid on us to teach these poor creatures’* — he 
swept his hand in the direction of a group that 
consisted of a judge and the one great South African 
exploiter, and the proprietor of a great newspaper — 
“these poor creatures that there is something higher, 
nobler, truer than this life which they are living, and 
which, alas! they are content to live.** 

His fervent phrases were interrupted by a buzz in 
which all the other guests that thronged the drawing* 
"rdoms seemed to take part. They were all looking 
in one direction, and Coralie involuntarily found her 
eyes turning in the same direction. 

In another moment there entered the room a tall 

• • 

mat wiJh a sun-baked face and eyes of deadly resolu* 
tion looking out beneath heavy brows~~-a man with a 
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moustache that even Coralie recognised, having seen 
it portrayed in every shop window in London, from 
the window of ttfe maker of cigarettes to r the window 
of the seller of chocolate creams in fancy boxes. 

“It is General Firebrace," she cried, forgetting 
herself in the Excitement of seeing, the conqueror of 
the Sahara. % c 
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CHAPTER XII 


Coralie, for sbme reason or other, quite forgot her- 
self. She alleged herself to fall to the level of all the 
other guests of Lady Glastonbury, who were gazing at 
the man* of war as he entered the room and made 
straight for Algy Grafton, who was talking to another 
man of the Omdurman “crowd.” She saw the great 
General lay his hand on Algy's shoulder while he made 
inquiries regarding the foot that had been lamed in a 
mysterious way in an encounter the details of which 
had not appeared in the papers. , 

For some moments every one continued looking’at 
the little group of brojvn men. Coralie never took 
her eyes off them. The Omdurman crowd were giv- 
ing no one else in the room a chance. No one else in 
the room seemed to want a chance. They were con- 
tent to take their places as the others. The room 
was divMed in the Omdurman crowd and the others. 
Coralie forgot the others. She forgot even the seer 
who had been seeing and telling her what he had seen. 
What chance had Nathan the seer when Joab the man 
bf* war ^ was clanking about on his return from the 
slaughter of the Philistines? 

But then, of course, Coralie Randal was persuaded 
that she was not as other girls, who, for some reason 
or some Instinct, are ready to rush a mile out of their 
way, leaving poets and prophets and poseurs with 
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complete indifference behind them? for the sake of 
being able to sta$e at a man of war. u o 

Had not Coralie been shocked when her friend 
Rosamund Joyce confessed that she was fond of read- 
ing about fighting? 

And yet liere she was, gazing at the great fighting 
man, and making no attempt to conceal her admira- 
tion for him. 

And then the fighting man crossed the room to 
where the great exploiter of Southern Africa was 
standing in eager conversation with a diplomatist who 
had just been gazetted to a state from which great 
things were hoped. The great exploiter^ did not find 
much joy in attending such functions as those given 
by Lady Glastonbury, but as that astute hostess had 
told him that the victorious General would be at her 
house, he had accepted her invitation. It was under- 
stood that the victorious General detested such forms 
of entertainment as Lady Glastonbury provided for 
her guests; but having been assured by her that the 
great exploiter would be present, he had promised to 
appear also. He had a huge admiration of the great 
exploiter. 

The meeting of the two men in this drawing-room 
made the occasion historic. There was an Ex-Prime 
Minister in one of the rooms, but no one looked at 
him. Ex-Prime Ministers are poor sort of things; 
but even present Prime Ministers will not be kared at 
if there is in the room a victorious General or a man 
who has discovered a new world. So strong is even 
the remnant of an ancient instinct among a civilised 
community. * 

There they stood in a comer of the room— the two 
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great Powers of an overcrowded century. The two 
men who hacf proved themselves to be men. And 
between ftiem there was a larger and truer feeling of 
poetry than # there was among the aggregation of 
verse-making poets — the lesser breed — to be found, 
disguised by long hair and exposed necks, in Lady 
Glastonburyte drawing-rooms. And ^between them 
there was more of the true spirit of the seer than 
mi "hi be found in the aggregation of the professors 
of seerc^aft. # 

It was, curiously enough, at this moment Coralie 
had her first feeling of being in England. She had 
been generally disappointed with England hitherto. 
The review of the guards had not impressed her. 
The House of Commons had seemed decrepid in her 
eyes — the mother of Parliaments might have been a 
grandmother, so senile did it appear. As for West- 
minster Bridge — well, no one coftld tell her whether 
it was the Westminster Bridge of Wordsworth’s son- 
net, or another. Bu\ when she looked across the 
room and saw the General shaking hands with the 
exploiter she had a thrill that told her she had 
reached England at last — England that had made 
America and India and Australia and Africa, north 
and south; England, that had been strong enough and 
conscious enough of her own strength to march for- 
ward and to undertake the task from which other 
•natiqjis had shrunk — the task of rescuing ancient 
states from ancient barbarism and modern tyranny. 

All that Coralie felt at that moment found expres- 
sion in her whisper — her involuntary whisper of the 
Word * # 

“England/* 
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Some moments had passed befprg she became 
aware of the fact that Bernard Mott was spewing. 
What was he saying? Did it matter much? 

‘‘Butchers both. They are the exponents of a 
force of savagery which we shall make obsolete in a 
few years mojje or less. People who call themselves 
civilised cheer them in the streets and come here to 
gaze at them, forgetting that it is the success of such- 
like men that has retarded the advance* qf civilisation 
in its highest form, which is socialism, for many 
years.” 0 

For a moment Coralie was conscious of receiving a 
little shock. Then she turned her eyes upon the 
grave, grieved face of Mr. Mott. Barry ^foyce had 
been drawn away by a friend who wanted to ask him 
something about a pony which he was to ride at Rane- 
lagh— and she felt^ that she had been weak, sadly 
weak, in allowing herself to be allured into a moment’s 
admiration of the shedders of blood. It was a part 
of the power of Bernard Mott to make her feel, with- 
out argument and without reason, all that he wanted 
her to feel, and that in a moment, too. 

“You have had admiration — some admiration — for 
such men,” he said, keeping his eyes fixed upok hers. 
There was still a grieved expression on his face, but 
it was only the pained look that a fond parent wears 
when his child has unwittingly done wrong, 

“I am afraid that — that— oh, you # see, I dik not 
think,” said she, quite apologetically. 

“No, you did not think — few people think about 
such matters; they follow because some lead,” said 
he. “But you, Miss Randal — you are capable of 
thought. Your face is the face of a thinker; more: 
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it is a face that^ jnakes men think. It has made me 
[thyik.;* , » 

There was nothing of the pewter clink of flattery 
in his tone. Ife was speaking with critical coldness. 

“Ah,” she said, “if I had but thought for a mo- 
ment; but I was startled when those two men came 
together. Fof a moment it seemed to me — well, I 
have read a great deal about England and Englishmen 
as I T iave imagined them. But now I see — I think I 
see — war should be impossible. ” 

4 ‘War* would be impossible if we had our way,” 
said he. * ‘And slowly but surely we are becoming 
articulate. They cannot ignore us forever. They 
cannot sligfit us when we have shown them that we 
have cast aside our old policy of concession and con- 
ciliation. I inaugurated the policy of aggression 
. when I rose at the Siberian meeting and drove *the 
chairman and his strongest henchmen from the hall* 
You heard of it?” # * 

Coralie was compelled to admit that she had not 
heard of it. She did so with some feeling of shame in 
her heart. When the bog-trotter poet quoted a verse 
of his to a captive listener, and asked him (or her) if 
she (or*ie) remembered how the poem went on, he 
(or she) could not but feel ashamed to be compelled 
to reply in a modified negation. In which case the 
bog-trotter poet would have smiled— he occasionally 
# cfid simle in a sickly way that somehow suggested 
epilepsy. 

But Bernard Mott did not smile on hearing the 
girl's confession. only gazed at her with some- 
thing o*f amazement in his eyes. Several moments 
had passed before he said, in a low voice: 
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4 ‘And yeft you were ready to give r ipe your hand as 
a friend, a comrade, without being aware of yh^t I 
had done? You * had not even heard Barry Joyce 
speak of me?” * 

“They all spoke of so many people, and I was 
meeting so many people, I really failed to remember 
any name,” she replied. 

“He may not have mentioned my hame,” said Mr. 
Mott “If he had mentioned my nam£, I feel sure 
that you would have remembfered it But Barry — ah, 
poor Barry ! I fear for him. Poor Barry ! he! is weak.- 
But indeed he means well. Ah, Miss Randal, what- 
ever he may say or do, let nothing persuade you to 
the contrary. Think of the snare of being heir to a 
peerage — an Irish peerage, with very little money 
attached to the position. You must not be led to 
blame poor Barry if the constant prompting of his 
fpmily — ah, there are, I know, some men, the annals 
f>f the aristocracy make the fact plain, who think that 
their duty to their family compels them to make a 
mercenary marriage.” 

“I did not hear that he was going to be married,” 
said Coralie, somewhat quickly. “Is he going to sell 
himself — to make a mockery of the most sacred — ” 

“H’sh, h'sh, — ” whispered Mr. Mott, raising his 
finger with some suggestion of playfulness. “H’sh 
for heaven’s sake. You misunderstand* me. 1 have 
no right to make any suggestion regarding hisMnten- 
tions. But you know in what direction an impover- 
ished family turns its eyes in expectation of deliver- 
ance?” 

There was a slightly puzzled expression ’on the 
girl’s face. She wondered if he meant the Jews. She 
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had read in articles in newspapers and other works of 
f ficjioi\of tl^e extensive transactions between the effete 
* aristocracy of Great Britain and* Hebrew money- 
lenders. • 

He saw the puzzled expression on her face. 

“The broken-down aristocrat look^ across the 
Atlantic/' saiS he, in a very low voice. 

In a second* she had flushed-— her fair face, the 
dain'y slope <jf white flesh that her dress left exposed, 
her arms above her glovts — all had turned exquisitely 
roseate. * 

“Pardon me, Miss Randal," he cried in another 
moment. “Pardon me. I fear that I have fright- 
ened you. I have no reason— no right whatever to 
think, to surmise, suspect, that Barry Joyce would 
lend himself to any transaction savouring of the mar- 
riage mart. Oh, no; he is far too honest for that. 
Would I have taken him as my right-hand man in th^ 
great work to which I Jiave dedicated my life unless 
I was convinced of his honesty — his sincerity? I can 
give you my assurance that he is good at heart, and if 
he were only a little stronger — a little more independ- 
ent of his family, especially his sister, who, I am 
afraid, fways him greatly, though she is — well, only a 
girl — nothing more, I assure you — ah, yes, if he were 
only strong, I might be able to assure you positively 
that he wou# not yield to the persuasion of the 
*p*eople^who sur^pund him. Poor Barry! But he is 
fast learning the great truth. I have hopes — " 

“So far as I am concerned — " began Coralie. 

He raised his hanjl and his eyes communicated a 
warning to her. 

A look of impatience flashed to her face as Rosa- 
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mund came up with her mother. TJie latter greeted 
Bernard with effusion — that sort of effusion ^which 
people in her position show towards persons who, 
though having a reputation for cleverness, are not 
quite — not quite, you know — well, not quite at horhe. 

“We musj tfe hurrying on, my dear/* said Rosa- 
mund to Coralie. f 

“Oh, yes; we must hurry on. Where is Barry?**' 
said Lady Glasnamara. > 

Once again Coralie becamfe roseate, withput know- 
ing why she assumed that tint. She wd's sorely 
tempted to tell Lady Glasnamara that she was not 
Mr. Barry Joyce's keeper. She resisted the impulse, 
however, and Mr. Mott saw the struggle m her face. 
She merely glanced round the room, saying: 

“Do you know if there is a smoking-room in this 
house? I shouldn’t wonder if he might be found 
there. Shall I go and inquire?” 
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CHAPTER XIII 


There was a ffush in Coralie's voice, so to speak, 
as welt as on her neck, and Rosamund, noticing both, 
wondered what that odioifs young man with the tossed 
hair— no one would have known him to be anything 
in particular if it had not been for his tossed hair, 
she thought— could have been saying to her. But 
Lady Glasnamara only gave a laugh. 

“I don't think that Barry would so far forget him- 
self; but you are quite right: he does smoke too 
much. Most young men do. Luckily he only smokes 
tobacco.” ‘■v 

The last sentence ha*i an enigmatical sound about 
it It set Coralie thinking. 

What on earth could Lady Glasnamara mean by 
suggesting that it was possible to smoke something 
besides tobacco? 

She wis so startled by the enigmatical possibilities 
of the phrase she could not think of a second reply to 
make to Lady Glasnamara; so that Lady Glasnamara 
felt that she nad not uttered that enigmatical sentence 
m vain/ • 

“We must hurry on, Coralie,” she whispered. 
“We shall catch Lady Glastonbury on the stairs. 
Goojji^night, Mr. Mott# If you should chance to see 
my son, will you have the goodness to tell him that 
we have gone on?” 
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“I will do so,” Mott said, bowing, but not so as to 1 
compromise his self-respect, as the party of. three ' 
moved away. # 

He looked after them. He had pknty of time to 
think over that flush which had overspread the girl’s 
face, and had* even tinged her voice — but that was 
when it had made its second appearande. 

She had flushed first at a suggestion which he had 
made — delicately, he thought; subtly, he felt 
assured — respecting Barry® Joyce; secondly, at the 
mention of Barry’s name by his mother. * 

He wondered what conclusion he should come to 
from the fact of Coralie having become roseate. Had 
she actually fallen in love with Barry Jojfce? 

That was what he feared, since when Barry had 
met him a week before he had been led to mention 
that the reason for his having so little time to devote 
ASM the study of socialism was the necessity to go 
about with a very charming young woman from the 
States who was visiting his family. He had at that 
time led Barry on to talk about this girl. Barry had 
not needed much persuasion in this direction, but had 
hastened to say that the girl was a most interesting 
one. ( 

Bernard Mott did not know very much about girls 
and men; but he knew enough to be aware of the 
fact that when a man talks of a woman as being inter- 
esting, he means that the girl is interested \in him , 
and he also had an idea that — so primitive are the 
emotions of young men and maidens — the easiest way 
for a man to become interesting to a woman is by 
making love to her. 

He wondered if Barry had been making love to that 
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lovely America heiress — he felt convinced that she 
w?s m heiress — about whom he spoke so enthusiasti- 
cally. # 

But when Barry had presented him to the girl, and 
he had talked to her for some time, he derived the 
impression that Barry had not made lovg to her. She 
had listened to all that he had got to say to her, and 
he could see fihat she was impressed : her face had 
lighted up ac he had seen the faces of some of his 
audiences lighten up bfineath the spell woven by his 
words. She had not allowed her eyes to stray away 
from him in search after Barry, who had left her side 
for a whijf. His observations in this matter had 
reassured him. 

Reassured him — that was the phrase which was in 
his mind, the point on which he was anxious to be 
reassured being in regard to thp future of Barry 
only — he had not given much thought to the girl ; Ihtyt 
he had a suspicion th^t the son of a peer, however 
exemplary a republican and socialist he may be when 
a bachelor, is apt to become a backslider if he mar- 
ries an American girl with some force of character— 
and what American girl is without it? 

But # when he perceived that the American girl was 
extremely charming — that is to say, extremely 
impressed by all that he had to say to her respecting 
# his mission «as a reformer of the world — even of the 
inhabitants of* the United States — some curious 
thoughts came to him; and he desired to reassure 
himself on a few points that had suggested themselves 
tq him. His desire in this respect had been intensi- 
fied when he had gone to his lodgings and looked 
round at the genteel squalor of his room. 
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Another petal of the floral alabaster of the bride's- 
cake ornament had been shaken off its wire steiq. The 
door of the roonf had been left open, and the atmos- 
phere was impregnated with the afterneon chop of the 
printer's reader who occupied the lower room, hnd 
that comestible' had not been deficient in grease. 

Then it was one of the sofa's bad tlays. It suf- 
fered from rheumatism in one of its legs, and this was 
one of its bad days. (Every one knows that articles 
of furniture which have parsed the heyday of their 
youth have their good and their bad days.) 

It was also one of the sideboard’s bad days — the 
sideboard with the carved trophies of flowers. It had 
suffered from gouty eczema for many years, one could 
see. 

It was the atmosphere of the apartment that caused 
certain ideas, which had previously been strange to 
hityi, to fill his mind to the exclusion even of his aims 
*t>f universal brotherhood. And that was why he now 
felt more than a mere academic^interest in the question 
of reassurance on the subject of Barry Joyce's future. 

He wondered if Barry had adopted the r61e of mis- 
sioner in the presence of the American girl. He 
knew that in the eyes of an impressionable rgirl the 
missioner is a heroic figure. He had heard from peo- 
ple who were supposed to know a good deal about 
such matters as girls and their ways — patters* which 
he had hitherto quite disregarded in his considera- 
tions of socialism as a power — that young women were 
constantly in the habit of falling in love with their 
preceptors. The dancing-master was their fayour- 
ite— the dancing-master who was looked upon with 
contempt by the strong-minded and only tolerated by 
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the^ good-natured. Then the drawing-master, the 
music-master, ami even the mathematical master fre- 
quently absorbed all the earliest affections of the 
young girl. Hjit later she was accustomed to transfer 
her regard to the missioner. The curate bf the 
parish seemed in her eyes to be af heroic figure, 
because he was a working model, so to speak, of the 
missioner. And if this was true of the girl in general, 
it wa^ assuredly doubly true of the American girl in 
particular^ • 

That Was why he wondered if Barry Joyce had, in 
conversing with Miss Randal, thought it as well to 
assume the rdle of the man with the mission — as the 
curate to tHfe socialist movement. 

Well, he reflected that in talking to Miss Randal 
about Barry he had said nothing but what was gener- 
ous. Everything that he had said had reflected favdur- 
ably upon Barry. Nay, he had even gone out of ^ 
way to make allowances for Barry in case he had * 
already adopted, in respect to the girl, a course which 
could not but awaken suspicion. 

He actually felt that he had been unnecessarily 
generous in his references to Barry. He wondered 
where another man equally generous could be found. 
And that was what was in his mind as Barry came up 
to him with Captain Grafton. He detested Captain 
Grafton, and^ was glad that he did not remain by 
•Bhrry '/ side. 

“I was detained by Tommy Traffics, who had a lot 
to say about the ponies,' ' said Barry, apologetically. 

“I suppose my people have gone on." 

f *They have," repfied Bernard. “I wonder if you 
really have our case at heart." 
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The abruptness of this question, apropos of noth- 
ing, had rather a startling effect upon Barry. 0 

“Have I reafly got*— my dear Mott, why such a* 
suspicion?” he said, with a laugh. 

“I was about to write to you,” said Mott, “but I 
had a notion *that I should see you here to-night. 

I have got a letter from our Executive at Barkstone, 
in Northumberland, entreating me *io send down a 
good man from headquarters to reorganise the North- 
ern branch of the Brotherhood, in view of Jhe coming 
election; and I have persuaded the CommittSe to send 
you, if you will accept the position.” 

“Good heavens!” cried Barry. “You take my 
breath away. What the mischief do I Icnow about 
organising? I am no more than a neophyte. I am 
ready to sit at your feet and learn.” 

*“We are the best judges of what you are capable,” 
Mott. “I have pointed out to my Committee 
that for several reasons you are likely to be the most 
acceptable person in the eyes of the Northern branch. 
You are more likely to impress the people than any 
man amongst us, though you are, as you say, only 
on the threshold of socialism as a principle of life. 
The people around Barkstone have been oppressed 
for ages by the three great families who have held 
practically feudal sway over the county. Now if any 
of us, the ordinary sons of the people, were to go 
among them, we should create no impression: there 
is nothing extraordinary in sons of the people band- 
ing themselves against tyranny and oppression. But 
if you, the heir to a peerage, the inheritor of a, great 
name, were to go among them, an impulse would be 
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giveb to the movement that would go far to make 
success assured. * 

*“I don’t* think myself that there # s much in that,” 
said Barry. ‘#You see, I’m no orator. The Union 
was all very well, of course; but the Union represents 
oratory for boys, and oratory for men Ts <juite another 
bag of potatctes. Besides — ” Here he held up his 
hand some inch& from his eyes and examined his nails 
with "ome attention, as if their nature and properties 
were altogether strange to him. 

. “Besides? — what is your besides?” asked Bernard. 
He had not failed to notice the peculiar attention 
given by Barry to the tips of his fingers. “Besides 
what?” he continued. 

“Well, the fact is — yes, I don’t think that my peo- 
ple would think it quite courteous on my part to run 
off in this fashion when we have a guest staying with 
us from America.” 

“You have set your hand to the plough,” said 1 
Bernard, gravely. “If* you are not ready to forsake 
kindred and caste and courtesy for the cause, you 
would do well to reconsider your position. The 
question is, will you forsake the principles which in 
your hea*t of hearts you know to be the truth, lest peo- 
ple might think that you have failed in some of the 
ordinary convenances of that unhealthy^ flabby, unor- 
ganised.organism known as society?” 

# • “I cfon’t think that this should be regarded as a 
test case,” said Barry. “In ordinary circumstances 
I should not think twice, but— couldn’t the thing be 
put ojf till the end of the season?” 

Bernard smiled, and then shook his bead, temper- 
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ing the grieved expression on his face to the preju- 
dices of the young man before him. ^ 

“The Briton ffom the Midlands would *be ready to ' 
apply for a postponement of the millennium because he 
has an interest in a small-arms factory/' said Mott. 

“Oh, no^ I*m not so bad as that," said Barry. 
“But, you see, I have a pony to ride at Ranelagh on 
Saturday next, and that is the kind*of thing a chap 
can’t throw over." 

Bernard Mott knew so Mttle of the filings and 
prejudices of his countrymen as to be unable to per- 
ceive the infrangible nature of such a contract. 

“A horse-race — nay, only a pony-race, and yet 
you regard it as of greater importance than the 
rescue of a hundred thousand men from the bonds 
which — ’ ' 

“Good heavens, Mott, man, what a^e you talking 
piabut? A horse-race — only a pony race. Lord, man, 

* can’t you see that this is one of the few things that 
there's no escape from in honour if you’ve promised 
to — oh, you must be able to see that! Why, man, 
think of the chaps that have put their money on 
me." 

“You would forsake the cause in which tyou pro- 
fessed a sincere attachment in order that blacklegs 
and welshers may have an opportunity of swindling 
their victims. " . 

* i 

Barry stared at him. * * 

“My dear Mott," he said at last, “will you tell me 
where the blacklegs and swindlers come in, for, upon 
my soul, I don’t know? How /he mischief dig you 
come upon the notion that Ranelagh was 'open to 
blacklegs and swindlers?" 
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\ “A race-cousse is a race-course, ” said Mott; “and 
# wh^rcfrther^is a race-course there is # the immorality of 
betting. You admit that money has been laid on 
you.** • 

“Not on me, but on the pony — ‘Sajn Slick.* And 
then it’s only between one chap and anqfther — across 
the table in a Milliard-room or a pavilion at polo — just 
something to give an interest in the event. You 
haven’t been*at Ranelagh. Oh, come on Saturday, 
and you’ft see that there’s nothing in it. I’ll send 
you a ticket.” 

“I'm not sure that I would be justified in accepting 
it. Still, I’ll — no, I think I had better not go. 
Wouldn’t it be compounding — ” 

“Compounding a felony? Well, not exactly. 
Come to Ranelagh for the same reason that .the 
Scotch parson went to the ‘Empire’ — in order to be 
in a position to give evidence against it.” , 

“If I allow myself tp be persuaded to go, remem- 
ber that I do not bind myself to refrain from denoun- 
cing it.” 

“You bind ycferself to nothing. I daresay that I 
shall give up Ranelagh before long. Meantime, how- 
ever, there’s nothing about a Gymkhana that should 
frighten any one, and as for betting — well, I’ve 
backed myself for as much as thirty shillings, and I 
don’t %elieve* there’s a bigger bet on the event. 

\ must be trotting now. Good-night.” 
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CHAPTER XIV 


The neophyte socialist hurried off <b his next house 
of call. He smiled as he thought pi the stern, 
unbending aspect of his master. Stern aq4 unbend- 
ing were the words which were in his mind. * Had not 
some historian applied them to a once-promising 
statesman? or was it a political party? 

But before he reached the square for which he was 
bound, he had ceased to smile, for his thoughts passed 
frogi the austerity of the master to the austerity of 
the order that haji come from the master's lips — the 
, ettier to throw over the season and its attractiveness 
to carry the fastnesses of Northumberland. 

It seemed to him that the discipline of modern 
socialism was founded upon that of ancient Jesuitry; 
when one of the order thought that he was getting 
on quite comfortably, a command came for him to go 
into a new field of labour, and that without She delay 
of a moment He felt that socialism wits a little too 
exacting in its demands made upon its votaries. He 
thought that a neophyte such as he # was should be 
encouraged. But, of course, discipline was discipline? 
and no faith could flourish unless its votaries were 
willing to make sacrifices for its advancement That 
was the principle upon which t|je Order of the Jesuits 
had been founded, and it was because its adherents 
had recognised the importance of its discipline, and 
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had' bowed cheyfully to the duties imposed upon 
thpmlby thf wisdoms of the heads of the order, that 
it had become a great power in the world. 

Still, he thought that Bernard Mott and the other 
leaders of the movement with which he had associated 
himself might have found another emissary to send to 
the northern branch on special service. 

But then, neither Bernard Mott nor the other lead- 
ers could kn<*w all that he was sacrificing in going— 
he had by this time mhde up his mind to go. He 
wondered if any one else could guess the extent of his 
sacrifice. No ; he did not think that any one could 
fancy that^ in estimating his sacrifice, his first 
thought — nay, his sole thought, had been of Coralie 
Randal. At any rate, he was certain — so blind may 
a young man of great natural ingenuousness becpme 
through constant association wit^i persons whose 
straightforwardness is never open to question— ^he # 
was certain that Bernard Mott could not possibly 
think for a moment that in asking him to undertake 
the mission to Northumberland he was separating him 
from — from what? from what? 

But here there came before his eyes so varied a 
series of splendid possibilities— of golden opportuni- 
ties — that his stern resolve to submit to the discipline 
of the faith was almost shaken. 

Then the hansom pulled up at the great house in 
# tEe great square, the windows of which were lighted 
up, and the hall of which was crowded with fair 
women in lace and feathery fabrics delicately diaph- 
anous, and men with ${iirt-studs — one shirt-stud each — 
and fodtmen more glorious than the .poppies of the 
field. He ran along the red drugget and up the fine 
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staircase, and immediately after discovering his' hos- 
tess he found Coralie by the side of his mother*: 

He saw at oftce that she was constrained in lier 
bearing towards him. She did not greet him with her 
usual bright smile, with a sweet 'gravity about* its 
edges. So |hat he thought that she felt hurt at his 
leaving her alone with Bernard Mott at«Lady Glaston- 
bury's, and hastened to apologise to her. 

“I'm so sorry that I allowed Tomipy Traffles to 
take me away," he said. “But it was about a pony," 
he added, as if he took it for granted that htf had only 
to mention this fact to be excused for any rudeness, 
real or imagined. 

“What else should it be about?" she' asked; and 
now she smiled, but only for an instant. It seemed 
to him that she regretted having so far forgotten her- 
self as to smile. # She became grave and constrained 
a* before, and spoke to Lady Glasnamara, almost 
turning her back upon him. He felt hurt. He felt 
himself to have been a fool in fancying that she liked 
to be listening to Bernard Mott ; for it was plain from 
her attitude that she resented being left alone with him. 

But because Coralie was almost rude to him, that 
was no reason why Lady Glasnamara should be almost 
rude to him. She turned to him, saying: 

“Only think, Barry, Coralie is not in the least 
impressed by our idol, General Firebr|ce; stye is not 
even impressed by Mr. Holt." Mr. Holt was the 
African exploiter. “She was not even impressed by 
the meeting of General Firebrace and Mr. Holt. She 
does not believe me when I assure her that th^t inci- 
dent is the most important that has taken place since 
the meeting of Wellington and Blttcher." 
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4 Tt was after the event that Wellington and 
Bitid^r met; but FirebraCe and Holt met to-night to 
\ make things happen,” said Barry. • 

“Bloodshed” said Coralie. 

“Plenty of it,” said Lady Glasnamara. “It is an 
inscrutable decree of heaven that flotliing can be 
accomplished on earth without bloodshed. My father 
died fighting. *Two of my brothers died fighting. 
One of my sons is a soldier and the other a sailor, and 
so may bewailed on any day to die for their queen and 
country;* and yet I am content, knowing, as I do, that 
perpetual peace would mean perpetual prose — a growth 
of all that is least good in a nation, and a decrease of 
all the best qualities that go to build up a great 
nation. England is great among nations because she 
has always gone on that principle of self-sacrifice 
to-day for the benefit of to-morrow.” 

“That was not the principle that England adopted 
in regard to America,” said Coralie, gently. 

“But that was the* principle which England in 
America adopted in regard to England at St. James’s,” 
said Lady Glasnamara. “That was how England in 
America became great. But good heavens ! here we 
are talking imperialism, when ail the people about * 
us are taking snap-shots. I don’t believe that you 
have spoken to three people since we left home. 
This is*iot in .accordance with the best traditions of 
IShgland on the qther side of the Atlantic.” 

“I would much rather continue our conversation 
than be presented to all the people in the room,” said 
Cora^e. # 

*T was hoping that I might induce you to dance,” 
said Barry. “That is why I came on here. I knew 
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that there would be no dancing at L^dy Glastonbury's, 
and a night out without a dance is like— now ha c t is 
it like?” * 

“A salad without vinegar,” suggested his mother. 
Coralie did not think that his questions concerned 
her. 

4 ‘Vinegar was not in my mind, iif that connec- 
tion,” said he. “No, I should rattier say a cake 
without the icing. Come, Miss Rapdal, will you 
supply the icing to my evening’s cake?” * 

There was some aptness in the simile, L&dy Glas- 
naraara thought, for Coralie was certainly frigid — 
more so than usual— as she said : 

“I don’t care about dancing to-night.* 

“You won’t even let me supply the cake to your 
icing?” said Barry. 

She shook her head. 

# “I could hardly dance with you, when i have been 
declining all the evening,” she said. 

“Why not?” he cried, cheerfully. 4t J promise you 
that I won’t let the fact of your having refused all 
comers interfere with my pleasure. ” 

“I don’t want to dance; but I do not want to keep 
^ you from dancing,” said she. • 

“There is only one way in which you can refrain 
from keeping me from dancing, and that is by dan- 
cing with me, ” said he. “Come ; think pf the splendid 
principle underlying — according to # ray mother — oW 
imperialism ; sacrifice yourself to-night, that you may 
think to-morrow how— how— well, I’m afraid I’ve got 
a bit bogged. But you know what I mean.” * 

She was more frigid ” than ever in her manner of 
turning away from hkn. 
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“1 think I yrjll sit down/* she said. “But pray 
do t nd* let me keep you frotn your dance.*’ 

1 “I won’t,” said he, with some measure of brusque- 
ness. • 

And he didn’t. 

He walked quickly to the head of the stairs, and 
was fortunate # enough to be able to intercept two sis- 
ters, who, with their mother, had just arrived. They 
were both prqjtty — more than pretty enough to serve 
his purpose, which, very properly, was to administer 
a snub to the pretty American girl who had turned so 
nasty all of a sudden, and about nothing, too; for 
was he to blame for leaving her alone with Bernard 
Mott? Why, he actually fancied, up to the moment 
of his entrance to this house, that she liked hearing 
Bernard Mott talk. 

He danced with both the girls, and then with 
another girl, and after that with tier chaperon, who 
was only a year or two younger than the girl herself. * 
And all the time that he was dancing he saw that 
Coralie was receiving a great deal of attention from 
‘all sorts and conditions of men— as much as every 
pretty American girl whose father is in the canning 
business, or more profitable still, a municipal “boss,” 
expects to receive. The men at thi$ house were all 
nice nobodies — only polo-playing peers and sons of 
peers, soldier who had done some fighting without 
"becoming notatylities, spendthrifts who had come to 
see the error of their ways and were gratifying their 
parents by the meritorious attempts they were making 
to quarry girls with fortunes. It was Barry’s personal 
opinioxf that the nobodies 'were a good deal more 
interesting than the notabilities at Lady Glaston- 
m 
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bury's, though he doubted if this was the opinion of 
Coralie Randal. ( f 

At any rate, he hoped that she saw how actively 
he was dancing. He was rather vain/rf his dancing; 
but, after all, a little vanity only means a little human- 
ity, and Barry Joyce's vanity was the means of giving 
three bright girls and a still brighter guardian of girls 
half an hour of unqualified pleasure, and he hoped 
that Coralie saw their glowing faces. He might be a 
nobody, but he could danqp, and nobod, y who can 
make young women talk with drawn-in breath of hi£ 
dancing need despair of his future. 
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CHAPTER XV 

Coralie had gone away with Lady Glasnamara and 
Rosamund befofe Barry had finished his last dance. 
He strolled homeward smoking a cigar, and in due 
course went upstairs to l*is bedroom. 

. Beford he reached that apartment, however, a 
voice called to him out of his sister’s dressing-room. 

“Hallo,” he said, putting in his head. Rosamund 
had evidently just parted company with her maid. 
She was still sitting in front of the long mirror with 
her freshly brushed hair falling over her shoulders. 
Her bare feet were crossed in front of her, for* the 
lace of the dressing-robe which she had put on when 
she had taken off her ball dress only reached to her 
ankles. 

“I left the door open so that I might hear you 
passing,” said she. “Come hither, and kiss me, 
dear.” 

“Whet?” he cried, jumping from the little sofa 
whereon he was accustomed to throw himself when 
exchanging confidences with his sister, as he frequently 
did for»a minqte or two at night. “What, you mean 

tell me that—” 

“I mean to tell you ail that,” she replied. 

He gave an Irish cry of “Hurroo!” that startled 
Coralie in the midst of her prayers in the room oppo- 
site. Then he kissed Rosamund on the forehead, 
then on each cheek, and finally — the trick was one 
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that he had preserved since his boyhood — on the tip 
of her nose* / 

“I'm so gladfthat it's all right at last, M said 'he,* 
when he had straightened himself, pausing her to 
give a subdued shriek — a kind of shriek done up in 
cotton wool—al the stud in his shirt front tore a hair 
out by the root. Of course he calmly ignored her 
agony, merely disentangling the single hair that 
remained round the stud and blowing it into space. 
“Yes, I am glad that it has $11 come right fit last.'* 

“Ah, my dear gossoon," said she, nervously, “who 
can say for certain that anything is all right?" 

“Who? Who? Look here, Rosamund, you don’t 
mean to say that you still have a doubt o£ two linger- 
ing in some corner of your mind?" 

He was standing with his hands in his pockets, 
looking down at her. 

She made a motion as if sweeping something from 
* before her face. 

"No, no," she cried, witk r decision. "I have no 
more doubt of him than I had a year ago. Still — 
men — and we grow old — what a horrid law of nature 
it is that we cease to attract after a time." 

He looked at her gravely for a few moments, and 
then burst into a laugh — one of those loud, derisive 
laughs which a man reserves specially for a sister. 

“Great Lord Harry! who could have imagined 
that you were a girl to have notions like that^-laws bt 
nature! What have you or I got to say to^jtbe laws 
of nature? We must just take them as we find them, 
and make the best of them. My good womai^ you 
have got the best rights of any one alive to complain. 
Laws of nature! Aigy Grafton is the best fellow in 
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the World ; but you kept him without his answer for a 
year, ^because, like one of the educated girls of the 
'age, you had made out a schedule df questions to be 
answered — for edl the world like the series of ques- 
tions put by a judge to a jury to help them to come 
to a right verdict on all the points in t!ie issue." 

“Barry, Baftry, just think how little a girl can pos- 
sibly know of ^ny man before she marries him. 
Shouldn't the # thought of that be enough to keep her 
from saying ‘yes* to the first man who asks her if she 
will marity him?" 

“It should indeed; and sometimes it does, too— 
not often, however. Which seems to me rather lucky 
on the whole. But how often have you and I come 
across cases of girls knowing a good deal that was 
awful about men, and yet marrying them without a 
moment’s hesitation. * ’ 

“I never knew a girl who refrained from marrying 
a bad man. You see she hopes to make a good man ’ 
of him — yes, and very often she does." 

“Yes, she does; especially when she has the valu- 
able codperation of a bad attack of gout or an acci- 
dent with the hounds or a series of bad years with his 
farms, ail of which are helps. Never mind, my dear 
woman. You know as well as I do that you would 
have agreed to marry Algy Grafton at the end of his 
year of probation, even if you had in the meantime 
Wund out a lot tp his discredit." 

She flushed, and then sighed and then laughed. 

He only laughed. 

She became solemn. 

*‘No; I wouldn’t have promised to marry him if 
he had run away at Omdurman," she said. 
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He laughed again. 

“What about that foot of his?” said he. “Die} he 
explain to you with any degree of detail how he got 
that wound? No one seems to know anything of the 
details.” 

“Why should he tell me anything of the details?” 
she said, looking up with some surprise. 

“Ah, that wound of his is a mysteVy,” said Barry. 
“Firebrace laid his hand on his shoulder to-night, 
and said, ‘Have you found out yet how you got 
it?* — he was asking after his wound. Algy turned 
red and became confused — both very plain signs of 
guilt.” 

“And the chief — what did General Firebrace say 
then?” she inquired, and there was actually some 
anxiety in her voice. 

“He said nothing; but he shook his head. Now, 
supposing there’s something discreditable about that 
* wound of his? Would you n\arry him still?” 

“Of course I would marry hirn. What do you take 
me for?” 

There was a very strong note of indignation in her 
voice, and a flash came from her eyes. 

“A woman — a very woman — that’s what I take you 
for. My dear, good sister, a girl’s heart is like an 
Irish jury in a land case; however the questions put 
by the judge may be answered, the verdict 4 is still 
*not guilty’ when the lover is put onjiis trial. Never 
mind, Algy’s trial is over at last, and the verdict is 
what I predicted it would be a year ago.” 

“What made you introduce^ that wound of his, 
gossoon?” During his childhood in Ireland B&rry had 
been alluded to as “the gossoon” in the family circle, 
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but only his sister^kept up the practice, and then only 
to emphasise a confidence. 

A It was a sudden inspiration I hafl,” said he. “A 
hint was dropped on the subject by one of the Oradur- 
man gang when I was talking with him at the Giaston- 
burys\ Did he never tell you anything a^out it?" 

“Is Algy Aie sort of man that brags about his 
wound?" she a%ked. “Besides, everybody knows 
that it was a # wounded dervish who ran a spear 
through his ankle after the fight. Ever so many men 
were wouhded in the same way. ” 

“That’s all right, then,” said Barry. “But all 
the same, it’s not what the Omdurman gang say 
about it.” # 

“What do they say about it?” 

“They say a good deal that is to the credit of 
Algy.” 

“Then you may depend on it, we’ll never hear any- 
thing about it from Algy. And now, Barry, I want 
to talk to you about Coralie.” 

“About—” 

“Coralie.” 

“Good-night. ” 

He miked to the door, and though she called to 
him twice, he paid no attention, but walked along the 
corridor and upstairs to his room. 

She "remained seated in front of her glass for quite 
£tfbther ten minytes, though the hour was nearer 
three than two, and already the silver feathers of the 
dawn were glancing through the sides of the blinds. 
She vjas an unselfish ^irl, but after her brother’s door 
was heard to shut overhead, no single thought of all 
her thoughts was given to him. 
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All her thoughts were of the man who had kissed 
her, with her permission, behind a great palmiin the 
greenhouse of Mfs. Severn’s mansion that same night. 
She had met him at Mrs. Severn’s dinner party before 
going on to the Glastonburys*, and being a strategist 
by profession \ic had managed to lure her into the 
conservatory. It was in the shadow of the palm that, 
he had asked her if she didn’t think k was about time 
she made up her mind on the matter^which he had 
laid before her the previous year. r 

“Yes, I do believe it is about time,” she had said 
in reply. 

“You are sure that your mind is made up?” he had 
inquired, with great solicitude. 

“Ah, it was made up from the first,” she had whis- 
pered, going very close to him. 

She would have been greatly disappointed if he had 
not kissed her at this point. 

And now she was left to reflect upon that kiss. 

But it was when she had got into bed that she 
began to think how she could ever have doubted that 
she loved Algy Grafton. Had she been, as Barry had 
suggested she was, so impregnated with that modern 
spirit of self-examination — of introspection~**that she 
could not bring herself to yield at once to the impulses 
of her heart and to tell the man that she loved 
him? 

Her attitude of a year ago was scarcely intelligible 
to her now, so quickly do phases and fancies of mod- 
ern thought follow one another. And yet it had 
seemed to her a year ago that it would be a fearful 
thing if she were to promise to marry Algy* Grafton 
and to find shortly afterwards — perhaps even before 
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she had married him — that her love for him had been 
a delusion, had been no more enduring than the feel- 
ing she hud entertained with lavish hospitality for 
certain youths who had shown a disposition to linger 
near her when riding in the park, and to take her 
hand in dim places in conservatories, not solely 
because the^ dreaded that she might nbt be able to 
find her way about lacking their assistance. 

Fhe had once or twice felt a certain tendresse for 
certain well-fhvoured and well-formed men who could 
ride hojses — or, if necessary, elephants and even 
camels — which were never meant to be ridden, whose 
formation was, in fact, such as tended to frustrate 
the design* of a would-be rider; and she had felt, 
when Captain Algy Grafton came before her with the 
reputation of having once ridden a zebra, that it 
might be possible that the emotions of which she was 
conscious when she thought about "him would eventu- 
ally become as completely under her control as her 
emotions now were whfen she thought of the pony 
riders and elephant riders and camel riders who had 
wooed her in the past. 

That was why — aided by a curious fashion of intro- 
spection which was & la mode that year — she had told 
Captain Grafton when he approached her on the sub- 
ject, that she was afraid of the deception of her own 
heart, and wondered if he would think it worth his 
gishiie waiting^ for a year — perhaps longer — until she 
should be quite* certain that the feeling which she 
thought she had for him was a permanent one. 

Being a man, he was honourable enough to tell a 
lie *t h Reassure her, Und being a woman, she easily 
allowed herself to be reassured, although she knew 
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that it was a lie he told her when he said he would 
not mind waiting for ten years if it ( should tal je her 
that time making* up her mind. ‘ 

Of course, her father, who liked to t {iave her about 
him, told her frankly that he believed that she was 
acting with admirable discretion in deferring he*, 
decision; and, equally as a matter of course, her 
mother, being a mother, and knowing that Algy 
Grafton had at his command ;£ 10,000 a year, in addi- 
tion to his pay, which amounted to close upon £ 200 
a year (to be qualified for# drawing it he ^annually 
expended over £2,000), and was, besides, an extremely 
nice man, shook her head and expressed (in private 
to her husband) the wish to see all the pseudo-psy- 
chological novelists of the year who had advocated 
introspection at the bottom of the Irish Channel. 
Her husband felt that she had been merciful; she 
might have said the Atlantic Ocean. 

• But, equally as a matter of course, because a 
mother, she had still some Vtsdom left, and Lady 
Glasnamara had told Rosamund that a period of pro- 
bation had undoubtedly a consolidating effect upon 
the affections of a young man of fortune in respect of 
a young woman of good looks. She added ^hat she 
would not go so far as to suggest an entire year as the 
term of such a probation— -no, the term that she had 
in her mind as suitable was one of six months v still — 
But here Rosamund had laughed, an<! asserted that 
a term of probation, to be fully recognised as such, 
should be complete and not in part. It was like the 
blockade of a coast, she remarked ; it would be recog- 
nised by a friendly power only ff it were thoroughly 
effective. She had heard her father make some 
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remarks on this particular point in the House 'of Lords 
a fetor days before. 

* She re&embered all that had happened from the 
moment she bad come to terms with Algy a year ago. 
She could not forget how, when he had got his orders 
to go out to the Sudan, and had said* good-bye to 
her, not in the formal way of the stage lover or the 
Black Brunswifcker — not in full uniform and with the 
stage orchestra playing ““The Girl I Left Behind Me” 
behind tfce scenes — no^but in his usual light-hearted 
.way, with a jest on his tips as he lit a fresh cigar, she 
had flung herself on her bed — the very bed on which 
she was lying when recalling the events of the year — 
with her face down upon the pillow, and had wept 
wilder tears than were ever shed by a stage heroine 
while the orchestra played “The Anchor’s Weighed. M 

She remembered how she had accused herself, with 
her fingers clutching the lace that bordered the pillow, 
of sending him forth to his death. If she had not* 
been a fool she would Tiave agreed to marry him, and 
he would have left the army and settled down to the 
business of hunting in the winter and polo in the sum- 
mer. But she had sent him forth to his death, all 
because of a foolish fancy of hers that there was some 
depth of thought in the book written some months 
before by a very foolish woman on the subject of 
the deceitfulgess of a woman’s heart and a man’s 
^6ve. 

She had passed a very bad night, but in the morn- 
ing she wag all right, through fancying that she felt 
happy because her lover was going to the war, and 
when some months later the newspapers were filled 
with the accounts of the fighting in the Sudan, she 
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felt that she had done well in sending her lover out 
to gain the indelible honour of a game leg. c 

Wounded, (setereiy) Lieut. -Colonel (It did hot 
matter about a colonel) 3rd Bayonettiejrs. 

Captain Algernon Rose-Grafton, R. H. A, (in the 
ankle). • 

That was where Algy’s name limped into the 
papers; and then she felt that she had done it, and 
she was glad. 

And now she was lying aw^ke in the summer dawn, 
feeling that, after all, introspection is only* another 
name for self-deception. She did not go asleep for 
another hour after she had come to this conclusion. 



CHAPTER XVI 

Fosamund told Coralie all about it the next day. 

This was how it came about. 

Therqftad been a lofc^ spell of fine weather for the 
month of June. It had lasted for three days, but at 
last the long-looked-for rain came. The two girls 
were giving# themselves the luxury of an afternoon at 
home: they had been out for luncheon. Rosamund 
was answering invitation cards for July festivities. 
She came upon one from Mrs. Everleigh, wife of the 
brigadier-general. • 

“We must accept that whatever others we have to • 
throw over/* she said# • “Yes, all the fighting men 
are sure to be there.** 

“Fighting men again?’* said Coralie. “The 
Omdurman gang again? Do you know that I am 
getting quite tired of hearing of the Omdurman 
gang?** * 

Rosamund looked up. 

“Good heavens!’* she cried. “And I am going to 
U^trry one of them.** 

Coralie stared *at her in silence for some moments — 
in fact, until Rosamund’s flush had died away, and 
that took some little time. 

4 *Are # you so greatly surprised?'* asked Rosamund. 
“It seems to be taken for granted that a girl must get 
married sometime. When I was made aware that it 
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was expected of me to follow the example of my sis- 
ters in this matter I made up my mind t^t I woitfd 
marry a man. Thank God, I am marrying a man! 
I hojd that that’s the most satisfactory •union." 

"Yes,” said £oralie, thoughtfully. "But you did 
not tell me before that you were to be married to any 
one in particular." ^ 

"I could scarcely tell you what I didn’t know 
myself, my Coralie," laughed Rosamund. "The fact 
is that I only became aware it last night. ^ 

"You have made up your mind to marry Captain 
Grafton?" 

"Now, how on earth did you manage t to hit upon 
him, of ail people in the world? Well, I need not 
make a pretence of denying it to so astute a young 
woman. Yes, I frankly admit that I made up my 
mind to marry Algy Grafton the first time I saw him. 

. I led him on, you see, until it was too late for him to 
draw back. That is what a • girl should always do if 
she can manage it. In fact, that’s what most of us 
are supposed to do. So we are slandered. Now con- 
gratulate me on my success. I’m going to marry a 
man. I’m going to marry a man l That’s the refrain 
that my heart has been singing ever since-*-since — 
well, I do believe that that triumphal march began 
the day I first saw Algy. But then it only seemed to 
be picking out the tune in the treble with one* finger: 
it only gave the faintest suggestion of the fun 
orchestra that is now playing that magnificent con- 
certo, 4 I'm going to marry a man,’ while my heart 
beats time." t *« 

Rosamund had jumped up from the little* French 
escritoire at which she was sitting, and had thrown 
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herself back on qne end of the sofa, with her hands 
clqppld at ^he back of her shapely head. Rapture 
was in her attitude and in her voice. 

Coralie laughed, and then threw herself upon her, 
kissing her cheeks. 

“You deserve everything good — everything — and 
more/* she cfied. “We have no gfrl like you on our 
side, I think— at least I never met her. The worst 
of you is that, you say what we all think. But you 
deserve the best of mankind — you deserve even a man 
withbrafns.” 1 

“Psha!” cried Rosamund. “Who cares anything 
about braii^ in a man? Not I for one — not you for 
another, I would hope.” 

“Oh, you speak too fast,” said Coralie, gravely 
protesting. 

“I don’t speak too fast. Do ycju fancy you know 
yourself? You don’t. I know you far better than 
you know yourself. fancy that you could only 

love a man who has brains. If I wasn’t sure that you 
will one day change your views in this matter, I should 
think of your future with dismay. Oh, yes; I think 
far better of you than to fancy for a moment that you’ll 
ever matrya man because he happens to have brains.” 

Coralie assumed the pained expression of the 
young woman whose dignity has been wounded. She 
had resumed her seat at the other end of the sofa, and 
Sad picked up the book which she had laid down when 
Rosamund began to speak — it had been recommended 
to her the previous day by Bernard Mott. She had 
be3A*feeling all the afternoon that it was a book with 
a great 'depth in it. She felt quite miserable because 
she found it deadly dull. The author was a Socialist 
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leader— “All Socialists are leaders; Socialism hp no 
followers Rosajpund had said one day-f-and it was 
well worth earnest study. She had given the first 
chapter her most earnest attention;* and she felt 
humiliated at b$ing unable to understand anything of 
its meaning* Whatever the author’s aims had been, 
he had certainly never succeeded in b^ing lucid. 

Coralie had felt the book to be dull as a ventrilo- 
quist: the author seemed to her to speak in a voice 
that was not his own ; that v^ice seemed t<f come not 
from the brain, but from that anatomical region which 
the ventriloquist makes vocal. 

She had felt annoyed, not because tiye book was 
dull, but because she had found it dull. That was 
why she shook her head sadly in reply to Rosamund’s 
last taunt. 

“You needn’t *lo that,” cried Rosamund. “It’s 
. only the girls who have no choice in the matter who 
marry men because they happen to have brains; and 
you are not one of those girls. You have, I suppose, 
far more money than you can ever spend; you have 
charm, you come from the States, and, best of all, 
you know how to dress — if you did not know how to 
dress, all the other qualities would be usele^l. Yes, 
you are in a position to choose, and most certainly 
you’ll choose a man, not a student, which is |ust the 
opposite.” • * ^ 

“I say, only brains — ” • 

“You may say anything you please, my dear; but 
when it comes to acting you’ll act precisely as I pre- 
dict, and you’ll live happy ever after.” * * 

“I could not be happy married to a man I knew to 
be inferior to me. ” 
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knew you # would come to agree with me. I 
kn$w that ypu would honestly confess that you could 
not marry a student, but a man who can swing forty- 
pound dumb-bdls about him — that’s the man who is 
superior to all of us, and to whose superiority we ail 
bow down.” • 

“You misfake me, Rosamund. That is mere 
physical superiority. I was thinking of the superiority 
of brains. ” • 

“Nonsense. There ’s|po superiority worth talking 
about except physical superiority. Brains do not enter 
into the question of loving and being loved. Heav- 
ens ! if it wpre otherwise, the English people would 
become as the pigmies of the forest, and they’d be 
eaten up by such inferior races as the Germans or the 
Frenchmen, or even the Spaniards. Your students 
will tell you that that is the truth. ,Of course I allow 
that we poor women should have brains — we must 
have brains, we are suph poor things otherwise; but 
one set of brains is enough for a household, and the 
woman should possess that set. She nearly always 
does. That’s why most marriages are a success. 
Those that are the most notorious failures are the 
ones wHfere the brains are on the side of the man. 
Look at your poets. The Milton minage was a 
trifle tristc, the Shelley was shady, the Byron brutal, 
the Dryden dreary. These are our English poets, 
and it, is in England, we know, that the ‘Home’ as a 
sentiment is thought most of. If we go abroad — oh, 
I’ll preach no more. I’ve preached too long already. 
I’va brains enough to know that a preacher with a 
long sermon has no chance of convincing any one — 
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most preachers find it hard enough to convincfe any 
one with a short/* 

ft €> 

“I don’t mea # n to be convinced,** said Coralie, 
after a thoughtful pause. « 

44 No one was ever yet convinced by argument who 
was not o% the side of the arguer to start,** said 
Rosamund. * 

Coralie gave a laugh, and put herself into a com- 
fortable position for resuming her book* An anatom- 
, ical outline of the disposing^of her limbs in this pose 
of great comfort would have been an astonishment to 
any one except an artist in black and white, who is 
prepared for anything and shrinks at nothing so far 
as the human frame at case is concerned. 

But that was just where Coralie made a mistake; 
for when Rosamund looked up from her fourteenth 
reply card she perceived that her friend was pictur- 
esquely but profoundly asleep. 

It is only the most interesting of books that can 
survive the assumption of an attitude of extreme ease 
by the reader, and Coralie’s volume on “Bread and 
Brotherhood** was not that book. 

But perhaps she had not made so great a mistake, 
after all. a 

Barry, coming into the room in expectation of 
cream cakes and tea, was only fortunate enough to 
catch a glimpse of her attitude on the sofa, but it was 
quite enough to enrapture him. At* the sound of tfie 
door’s opening she had whisked herself into common- 
placeness. Her feet were on the floor once more, 
and so, alas! was her book. % • t 

He picked it up, and laid it on the sofa. 

It seemed to her that there was something of 
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reproach in the act — he had brought her the book in 
the mbrning — and she hastened to explain that she 
had not yet become accustomed t<f the changes of 
the English climate. 

He said, “What about those hot cakes?” 

“It is not yet five o'clock,” said his*sisjpr. “Hot 
cakes are not* hot at five minutes to five or five 
minutes past five?” 

“Have you # duly congratulated Rosamund?” he 
asked of Coralie. I 

. “I’ve fold her that sire deserved to marry a man 
with brains,” said Coralie. 

“And I forgot to ask her what I had ever done to 
deserve such a fate,” said Rosamund. “But, after all, 
she meant well, only she has her own notions about 
congratulations.” 

Then Rosamund picked up a paper or two and an 
envelope or two, as if in search of something. She 

tried one of the drawers of the escritoire, murmured 

• • 

“How tiresome!” and left the room. 

Coralie picked up the book. 

“I did not thank you for getting this for me, Mr. 
Joyce; I had no chance before now,” she said. 

“Donfc let the chance occur until you have finished 
it,” he said. “I’m sorry that I can’t bring myself to 
tnink so highly of it as some other people do. I’ve 
heard pdople speak so highly of it that I’ve been con- 
vflfced they didn’t.understand it Have you mastered 
the preface?” 

“I read it — yes, I think I read it Of course I 
did ; # I* remember that c passage about the abolition of 
slavery, And then the shooting down of the Carnegie 
workmen,” said Coralie. “He's right there, isn’t 
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he? It is sheer hypocrisy for people to declaim 
against the enslavement of the blacl^ while fhey 
decline to allow freedom of combination to the 
white.” f 

‘‘There’s force in that contention,” acquiesced 
Barry. “And then you’ll come to what he says about 
Chicago. And when those things are done in the 
name of a republic founded upon the broadest princi- 
ples of justice and brotherhood, can we wonder that 
Russia is what it is to-day, ^»hat Turkey should be the 
tyrant it is to-day, that England should be apathetic 
as it is to-day?” 

“Apathetic — that’s the national faulf. I’ve been 
able to see so much already,” cried the girl. “If there 
were half a dozen men like Bernard Mott, England 
would soon be roused. He would show people that he 
was in earnest — tjiat he meant to make things happier. 0 

“Bernard Mott is a born orator,” said Barry. 
“He can make people do arching, if they only go to 
listen to him. I wish we could induce people to come 
to our meetings.” 

“He will have all England at his feet in a year or 
two,” said Coralie. “Yes, he told me so. He knows. 
But England is so apathetic. He complains bitterly 
of England’s apathy. And Parliament — well, I got a 
glimpse of Parliament. There was no note of sin- 
cerity in it. Even you, Mr. Joyce; you callVourself 
a Socialist — people are looking to *you for help, and 
yet — you — you — dance — you actually dance — dance — 
and ride polo ponies! And you know that the music 
to which you are dancing is m^de up of the groans of 
the poor wretches who are trodden into the 'earth by 
the iron heels of tyranny and taxation.” 
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She had sprung from her place on the sofa, and 
was landing witfl clenched hands in front of him. 
Her* words sfiunded like a faint musical echo of the 
impassioned phrases of Bernard Mott. Greatly 
though he admired Bernard Mott and his phrases, yet 
somehow his soul revolted at the soufld of this echo 
of the master. • 

Still, he felt glad to notice that she had been vexed 
at his dancing the previous night. He loved her, 
and he me^pt tliat she should be vexed. 

“I’m afraid that I h»re, as you say, been luke- 
warm,” he said. “But I mean to make up for all 
that. I have engaged myself to go northward on 
Monday to l#ad a crusade against the tyranny of the 
taskmasters. I shall be there for perhaps two months. 



CHAPTER XVII 

i 

He thought to see her face lighten with pleasure. 
He thought that she would fling out a hand to him — 
a hand of approval and enpouragement, J>ut she did 
nothing of the sort. Oi / the contrary, * the news 
seemed to annoy her, when she had recovered from 
her surprise. Yes, he felt sure that the expression 
which followed her look of surprise was 8ne of annoy- 
ance. 

She did not speak for some time. She stepped 
back to the sofa and seated herself once more where 
she had been, lie watched her. He was nearly sure 
that she was feeling vexed again; this time at his 
announcement that for two*months, at any rate, he 
would refrain from dancing. 

He was determined that she should speak first, and 
she did. 

She had picked up the book, and was turning over 
its leaves rather listlessly, when she said: 

4 4 Of course you are quite right to go — to the North. 
Is it far away?** m 

44 0h, not what you would call far in the Stated- 
only three or four hundred miles,’* he replied. 

44 No, that’s not so far,” she said. 44 But you will 
not be able to return every ni^ht.” * ^ 

44 No, I certainly shall not return every*night; in 
fact, if I can contrive to pay a flying visit home once 
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a month, I shall feel that I have done very well 
indeed. So you £ee that I am not quite so apathetic 
as /ou fancied, Miss Randal.” • 

“I hope y<yi will forgive me,” she said. “I 
thought that you were — well, you never gave me to 
understand that your devotion to— to-*the cause was 

J »» • 

very deep. • 

“I often wonctered myself if it was,” said he. “It 
was nbt until Mott asked me to go to this place — 
Barkstone, # in llorthumberland-— and I agreed, I knew 
how devoted I was to thelcause.” 

“I am glad — so glad — that the test has come, and 
that you have shown yourself to be worthy of — of — 
Mr. Bernard^Mott did not tell me that you were going 
when I talked to him last night. Perhaps he didn’t 
know that you would go.” 

“I daresay he wasn’t quite sure of me. I don’t 
blame him. As a matter of fact, I hasn’t quite sure 
of myself. I don’t know at this moment if he doesn’t 
think me something le§s # than lukewarm because I 
wouldn’t agree to leave before riding at Ranelagh 
on Saturday.” 

“You could hardly be expected to go away when 
you had {p ride in the pony-race. ’ ’ 

“That is what I thought yesterday when I gave 
him my answer; but now that I have come to think 
over the.matter^ I think that perhaps — ” 

W*Oh, no; you could not have gone when you had 
promised to ride &e pony— isn’t it ‘Sam Slick’?” 

“Yes; I’m to ride Sam Slick, But Bernard Mott’s 
attitude is quite intelligible to me. He naturally 
looks upon pony-racing as something that should not 
be seriously considered for a moment in comparison 
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with a Socialist mission. He actually thought. that I 
was placing myself on a level with^i common jockey, 
and that the grfien at Ranelagh would M>e swarming 
with bawling bookmakers — he said something about 
blacklegs and welshers ; he had read an account* of a 
race-meeting written from the standpoint of the anti- 
gamblers, \nd he naturally thought qf Ranelagh as 
something in precisely the same line and with the 
same atmosphere.” 

“I don’t see that he is so much to*blame for that; 
he has been labouring all/his life on behalf of the 
cause which we have at heart, and has had no time 
for trifling.” 

“That’s quite true. When I think* of the time 
that I have wasted — idling at Oxford — loafing about 
town. I actually learned to play the violin — Bernard 
Mott rescued me from all this.” 

It was at this point that Rosamund returned to * 
the room. 

“I hope that you will ehjoy — that is, I hope that 
you will be able to do great things at — what’s the 
name of the place?” said Coralic, at the moment of 
her entrance. 

“Barkstonc,” replied Barry. “We havejbeen dis- 
cussing the condition of the operatives there; I think 
I understand the situation. If I find that I am 
wrong, I shall very likely have to stav an additional 
month.” 

“Who is Barkstone? Where is 'Barkstone? Why 
this talk about Barkstone?” asked Rosamund, lock- 
ing up her escritoire. 

“It is to Barkstone that he fs going,” said Cofralie. 
“You told Rosamund, didn’t you?” 
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“I’*m afraid that I neglected to do so,” said Barry!* 
“Our* attention was absorbed by quite another sub** 
jectV’ * • 

“What is he going to Barkstone for?” asked Rosa- 
mund. 

“In the Cause,” cried Coralie, alrno^f proudly. 
“He is going ft) — to — teach the people in what direc- 
tion their salvatiRn — their social salvation lies.” 

“How nice!” said Rosamund. “He’s to be some- 
thing like a Social Salvation Army General, I suppose. 
Thank gdbdness, here isVea at last. I hope you’ll 
be able to find a shop at Barkstone where you can 
get cream cakes like these.” 

It was perfectly plain that there was no use trying 
to talk of the social situation at Barkstone in the 
presence of such a scoffer as Rosamund, and it became 
# additionally hopeless when an ally arrived in the 
form of Captain Grafton. 

“And you are just in time to congratulate Barry,” 
cried Rosamund, when Coralie had offered the new- 
comer her congratulations. “Barry has just got his 
first commission.” 

“Is he starting in that line? Has Miss Randal told 
him to put ten thousand dollars on Sam Slick?” 

“It’s not a racing commission, but a roving one,” 
said Rosamund. “His commission is in the Social 
Salvation Army* and he has got his marching orders 
fdT*a place called Barkstone, in Northumberland; so 
that he’s scratched for all engagements for the rest 
of the season. * * 

“Ob, that’s the man with the tousled hair again,” 
said Algy. “He’s the Head Centre or something, 
isn’t he? He graced my lady’s salon last night with 
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a tiling that/s called a dickey pinned in front of his 
flannel shirt I judge that that compromise for*even- 
ing dress has boen accepted by the sumptuary com- 
mittee of the Brotherhood. What gpod cakes these 
are! I hear that Sam Slick is very fit He’ll ta&e a 
great deal^ of beating. Were you on the course 
to-day, Barry?” « 

Coralie was very angry at this man’s references to 
Bernard Mott She felt that they were vulgar, and 
so they were. She was, curiously enough, equally 
angry — only she did not kdfow it — at the easy way in 
which both he and Rosamund accepted the communi- 
cation of Barry’s intended departure for the remainder 
of the season. She had fully expected that they 
would endeavour to turn him from his purpose, and 
that, in consequence, she should have a difficult task 
to discharge in standing up for him. She wanted to 
have a chance of* standing up for Barry, now that he 
was going away, and also because — but she did not 
know it — she had refused to'dance with him the night 
before, and had sent him to dance with two young 
strange and very pretty girls, and the still younger 
chaperon of another. 

It was not until she had gone to her rpom that 
night, after dining out and annoying half a row of 
earnest students of modern comedy — represented by 
the short skirts and the impertinent cigarette of the 
leading lady — by entering a theatre w*th her party*in 
the middle of the second act, that Coralie found time 
to reflect upon the foolishness of the fear that had 
caused her to refuse to dance with Barry. 

She tried to remember all fhat Bernard Mott had 
said to her at Lady Glastonbury's on the subject of 
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the designs of an impecunious aristocracy in regard to 
American heires&s. He had been quite delicate in 
hi& allusions, she could not but acknowledge. How 
differently woqjd Captain Grafton have worded his 
warning. He would certainly have been coarse and 
slangy; and yet Captain Grafton belonged to one of 
the greatest families in England — in the ^orld ; while 
Bernard Mott v»s only a son of the people. Yes, he 
had spoken with great delicacy, and with well-chosen 
words that haci just been sufficient to warn her — just 
sufficient* to suggest to l$er a possibility that she had 
never previously- entertained. 

But he had been mistaken — Bernard Mott had been 
greatly mistaken in fancying, as he had suggested — 
that it was the hope of the Joyce family to see Barry 
married to her; for Barry was setting out on a mis- 
sion that would occupy all his attention for some 
months. • 

“vSo I might as well have had my dance with him * 
after all,” was the thought that came to her at once. 
She felt now that she would certainly have danced 
with him twice — three times — if she had known that 
he was going away and that the season of dances 
would bg over before she should see him again. 

And as a sort of background to this momentary 
tenderness she was conscious of a curious feeling of 
irritation that he was going away. It was not until 
she had wondeVed if it was possible that he had made 
up his mind to accept that mission by reason of the 
two things that she had said to him during the previ- 
ous day or two — about the glory of working on behalf 
of tfis fellow-men, pointing out to them the way in 
which they should walk, and assuming generally the 
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rdle of the reformer— that her feeling of irritation and 
of anger gave way to a feeling of pride. • 

She could no* but feel proud at the thought that 
she had accomplished so much. She# had awakened 
this well-meaning but somewhat apathetic young man 
to a sense of hh duty, and whatever good might be 
achieved by his mission would be duet to her influ- 
ence. • 

She went off to sleep, laying this flattering unction 
to her soul; for vanity is in some natures ap excellent 
soporific. J 

And it was just when the wounded vanity of this 
natural girl— she did not know that she felt irritated 
because her vanity was wounded by the announcement 
by Barry of his departure — was being healed by the 
reflection that she had become a power in the world, 
that Rosamund and her brother were engaged in one 
of their midnight fchats, not in the dressing-room, but 
• in the billiard-room. 

“I should like to know wVy you are mixing your- 
self up with this nonsense,'* said the girl. “Is it 
because you are really a bit oi a fool, or do you see 
further than we do?" 

* 4 If you mean to ask me why I am going fo Bark- 
stone, I can tell you," he replied. “I’m going 
because I believe that the men there have lost half of 
their manhood, and I fancy that I may be able to do 
something for them. That’s all." * 

“You do not hesitate at throwing over Coralie?" 
she said. 

He looked quickly up from the projected cannon 
off the cushion and replaced Ttiis cue in the rack. 
Then he went to where his tumbler stood— squeezed a 
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littU soda wate* into the whiskey which was there 
already, and walked toward the do<y. 

“Good-night,” he sang out, when his hand was on 
thq handle. 

“Don’t be a goose. Come back^at once,” said 
she. “I insist on your coming back arid answering 
me: Do you re%lly intend throwing over Coralie — and 
me — for the rest of the season? And why do you run 
away when I 3sk you a simple question?” 

He rejtfirned to one of % the lounges. 

“You put the question in a queer form the first 
time,” said he. 

“I did nothing of the sort. You are throwing us 
over. Can you deny it?” 

“Well, when you put it that way — ” 

“You have disappointed me — yes, greatly. You 
begin to quibble when I ask you the simplest ques- 
tion imaginable. Coralie is a charming girl, and you « 
know it, and she kno«*s it, too. She is charming 
because she is so impressionable, and she is impres- 
sionable because she is so charming; instead of which, 
as the magistrate said, you are leaving her — her and 
me — to face the rest of the season alone.” 

“Yoifr logic, my sister — ,r 

“Oh, burn logic! Who minds logic, unless social- 
ists and # vegetarians and conscientious objectors and 
idiots of that # sort? What I say is, that socialism, 
like charity, should begin at home. You should try 
to do something for your sister and the guests at your 
father’s house. Everything was going on so well till 
you •insisted on bringing that friend of yours on the 
scene — Bernard Mott, as he calls himself.” 

“He couldn’t call himself anything except his 
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name; that would be dishonest, wouldn’t it?’* suggested 
Barry. He thought that it was rather weak for her 
to attack his friend. And so it was^ He felt that 
she should have known him better than to fancy ^he 
would prevail With him by abusing his friend. And 
so she should. t 

She looked at him for a while. TJhere was a sug- 
gestion of pity in her look. 

“I do believe that you are a bit of a fool after all, 
Barry,” she said, after a considerable pause* 

“I hope that I am generally looked on as a bit of a 
fool,” said he. “It’s only tin chaps that have been 
looked on as bits of fools that do things. '<* 

“Idiotic things. Why did you bring Bernard Mott 
on the scene when we were all settling down into our 
proper places?” 

“You are quite as lucid as you usually are when 
you speak enigmatically, my sister. That last ques- 
tion of yours — our proper pl£ftes — settling down — ” 
“Tell me this: was it Bernard Mott who ordered 
you to leave us just now?” 

“It was, of course, Bernard Mott who gave me 
this chance of showing what's in me — what I can do — 
perhaps, as it will turn out, what I cannot do.” 

“I thought so.” Here she gave a derisive laugh. 
“Yes, I thought Mr. Mott had a voice in th^; matter. 
Weil, whatever you may be, Mr. Mott Is certainly qpt 
a bit of a fool. On the contrary, he’s a very clever 
man. I can't say worse of him than that.” 

“It’s going far, beyond doubt.” 

“I meant to go far. And you — oh, you* had 
better go to bed, in order that you may have a good 
sleep before you say good-bye to Coralie,” 
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He sat still, {poking, earnestly at the tips of his 
fingers. Slje rose and went with a very pleasant 
swish towards the door. She gav? a very effective 
stage yawn wlfen about to turn the handle, and she 
took very good care that he saw the yawn. She had 
observed that when the young woman in the play 
gives such a $awn, the young man before whom she 
is thus simulating complete indifference knows that 
sht is extremely interested, and says, “Stay; one 
moment!’ 1, 

* “Stay; one moment! said Barry, as though he 
had been rehearsing the scene for weeks. 

She stayd, turning round at the door with the 
glance of simulated surprise of the young woman on 
the stage who hears the man bidding her to stay. 

“I wish you would speak a few straightforward 
words, and not be roundabout as ajpoet,” said Barry. 
“I want vou to tell me if you mean that — that — no, 
on second thoughts I # ^nd that I don’t want you to * 
explain anything. Good-night.*’ 

She still paused at the door. Not for some mo- 
ments did she turn again with an impatiently expressed 
“good-night,” and the next moment the door closed, 
with n<f special gentleness, behind a greatly disap- 
pointed young woman. 

He felt that if he had been in her place he would 
at least have taken care to close the door gently. 

He did not go to bed for another hour. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


Bernard Mott did not grudge the half-sovereign 
which he paid at the gate on that ltrvely Saturday 
afternoon when he arrived at the grounds of the 
Ranelagh Club. On the d&ntrary, he felt that the 
coin was well spent. It is very difficult assuming 
the mode of life of people who are splendidly rich, or 
splendid paupers, without falling into the habit, which 
is automatic with them, of spending money. 

Mr. Mott had some experience of this fact; but 
having set his hand to the plough — 

Still, the half-sovereign, following on the hansom 
fare — Barnes Elms was out^jfje the boundary, he 
found out when he got there, and the hansomeer was 
not dead to the typography of the district in its rela- 
tion to Charing Cross — caused a wincing pang. 

Why the mischief could not these people do the 
thing on a generous scale, and allow admission by 
ticket to be free? he thought. And he felt that he 
had done wisely in resisting the temptation to buy a 
silk hat for the occasion. He had onl}& bough't a pair 
of linen cuffs — the sort that are sold with the slee^S- 
links given into the bargain. He had nothing of the 
gambler's spirit about him. He was the sort of man 
who would select the smallest ^prat in his bait if he 
had set out to catch a salmon. 

Before he had been in the grounds for an hour he 
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thoroughly grudged the half-sovereign as well as the 
three and sixpence hansom fare. He felt more miser- 
able than he had done for years — sirifce the days when 
he used to walk* in the Strand feeling the profundity 
of liis condition of nonentity, and at the same time 
feeling that he had it in him to be somebody who 
would be able*to cause people, even in the Strand, to 
nudge one another, inquiring what his name was. 

Fe felt miserable to find himself in the midst of 
the lonelifaess of this great crowd of men and women 
and girls* wearing hats vWth feathers of many tints, 
and boas — not the constrictor variety, but the more 
deadly, the ^fluffy, feathered species that make the 
face under which it floats quite irresistible. They 
were here by the thousand, having got out of their 
carriages, leaving them under the splendour of the 
foliage; he had never seen women so beautifully 
dressed as those who were seated on the chairs or 
strolling about the groups. 

And some of them were even beautiful of them- 
selves. 

And the men — well, the men were not spectacular 
as a rule. He thought that he had seen as good- 
looking mnd as well-dressed men behind counters in 
North London, and this thought helped to lighten his 
loneliness. Only for a time, however; he felt that if 
he had "been able to recognise among the men who 
locked like shopkeepers a single North London 
shopkeeper whom he had known in his boyhood, he 
would have been cheered for the rest of the day. But 
it sqpn became apparent to him that the North Lon- 
don shop-keeping class was not represented here. 

(It so happened that the man whose face was 
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reminiscent to him of the ham ^nd beef industry 
was ex-Lord High Solicitor of Englan$. The first 
glimpse that Bernard Mott, old Mott’s son of Burton 
Heath, had of this embodiment of 1 legal smugness 
brought back £o his ears the sound of the grating of 
the thin ham-knife upon the sharpening steel.) 

He had never felt so lonely in all his life. He 
knew no one in all this well-dressed crowd, and no 
one knew him. Worse, he knew by^nstinct that if 
he had told any one what his name was, '’the person 
so informed would have t$een no wiser than before. 
He felt himself to be the only looker-on in the place. 
All the other people were chatting ajid laughing 
together, talking about the events (sporting) of the 
past and of the future, talking about the lady drivers 
and their respective chances, talking society jargon 
that had no meaning for him. They ail somehow 
seemed to him to belong to one party. One man in 
one group would wave his hapd and take off his hat 
to some one in another group, and then the other 
one would signal a greeting to a still more distant 
group. The friendly recognitions went on like a 
beacon-fire connection round the coast, until it seemed 
to Bernard Mott that he was the only solitary person 
present. 

He was more solitary than the policeman. 

The crowd was divided into two*parts:* himself 
and the other people. c 

The other people constituted the people ; he was 
the sole looker-on. 

He heard from one group that <( ‘Tommy 'all’s all 
right: he has fallen on his feet again as usual”; 
from a second, that 4 ‘Gertie’s making up for lost 
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time,* but, for that matter, Reggie always was a 
cheeky boy"*; from a third, that “if Toddy could give 
Jimmy eight pounds in the five furlongs, the race for 
the selling* plate was a cert”; from a" fourth, that “if 
Daddy onl> behaved like a Christian for once, he 
would set us., jjp in a little box somewhere® and we'd 
live happy ever after"; from a fifth, that “Chris has 
just written to say that he’s had a stroke of luck at 
last, he's got a job on a wool station, under an 
overseer ^fio's not an Irishman; so Chris may get on. 
The overseer was at Corpus with him, a chap called 
Stimson; a regular sitter, you know." 

He didn’i know. The snatches of casual chat 
meant nothing to him. Their unintelligibility to 
him only increased the burden of his loneliness, just 
as the loneliness of a man arriving in a strange land 
is increased when he hears on all. sides a language 
not a word of which he understands. 

And then the bell rang for an “event," and there 
was a general movement from all parts of the ground 
for the course. At the same instant the sun, which 
had been hidden in a white haze of slow-drifting 
cloud ail the morning, sent a searchlight drifting over 
the groilhd, bringing out all the soft emerald of the 
turf and the myriad greens of foliage, as well as the 
kaleidoscopic confusion of tints in satin, in velvet, 
ii^ featherS, ifi lace. The flutter of chiffons, the 
spreading of sunshades, the stately swing of the 
velvets, the swish of the *silks, and the gentle bour- 
geoning of the muslins had all a charm of their own; 
and that was why theJLord Chancellor, more strongly 
suggesting in his hours of ease the North London 
tradesman in his hours of work, laid his hand on the 
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arm of the other Chancellor— him qf the Exchequer — 
saying: ^ c 

“To begin it all over again — the struggle for briefs 
on week days, and for smiles — one kmile— on Satur- 
day! To be j>art of the colour — part of the life — 
part of th* race. Eh! what’s the winning? It’s not 
the winning, but the working, tha£ makes up life. 
What shall it profit a man — ” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, °who had been 
doing his best not to look puzzled, brightened up at 
the sound of the word “profit. ” It represented solid 
ground of reflection to him — mental concrete. 

“It’s like that swing of colour to lpok back on, 
my friend,” said he; “but, by the Lord Harry, it was 
a grind at the moment.” 

“I'd sell my Seal for a year of youth,” said the 
Lord Chancellor. ^ 

“And I’d sell my soul for it,” said he of the 
Exchequer. “Ay, and you’^do the same.” 

There was a thoughtful and very important pause 
before the legal man said: 

“Yes; but if the soul is sold for the Seal, what 
then?” 

“In that case — we’ll go to the Pavilion together,” 
said the tax -master. 

They went toward the Pavilion. 

Bernard Mott overheard one of the phrases. It 
was then that he became aware of the identity of &e 
Lord Chancellor, for, as h£ turned his head, Bernard 
saw that he was extremely like his caricatures! But 
in the case of the Chancellor of # the Exchequer, its was 
he who was caricaturing his caricatures. 

And then there was a laugh that rippled all along 
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the semi-circle of the course, with the sound of a 
wave^ crescendo 'slipping along a long crescent of 
shallow sand? Some joke had happened in one of the 
conditional racns. The live * ‘dummy 0 had mounted 
the pony from which a competitor had, in compliance 
with the conditions of the contest, dismounted, and 
had galloped aff. The good old trick never failed ; 
and the laugh rijfpled along. 

Berndrd Mgtt, standing apart, felt very bitter 
against thg "youths whose jest had called for the 
applause of that laugh, an^ he felt more bitterly still 
against the well-dressed people for giving so hearty a 
welcome to such buffoonery. But it was always the 
way of the toorld — especially the fashionable world 
(so called). There were thousands of people assem- 
bled in their best clothes to witness the by-play of a 
couple of buffoons — men who could do nothing except 
ride, and even their riding was, he *knew, inferior to 
that of a jockey, a common jockey — whereas he, 
Bernard Mott, the Socialist leader, could with diffi- 
culty induce a hundred people to come to the hall 
where he lectured with an eloquence and ability which 
not half a dozen men had at their command. 

He h;jfi read Carlyle’s “French Revolution,'* and 
now as he looked over the long lines of men and 
women in their best clothes, eager to applaud the 
riders wtoo^ame trotting down the course, he recalled 
th» dyspeptic diatribes against the witless aristocrats 
who had sat down to eat a&d to drink and risen up to 
play, regardless of the flood which was gathering 
force to overwhelm them. 

rfe gave the laugh if a Danton — of a Marat. Per- 
haps that crowd of unconscious aristocrats might be 
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nearer the end than they fancied. Perhaps when his 
day came they would regret that they had spentoheir 
time applauding* buffoonery when theycmight have 
been listening to him — learning from Jiim. 

And then the bell rang again for another event 
Bernard Mett was not a fool, by any means. He 
was only a c hian with a very limited experience of men. 
He had always lived within a very rmall circle, and 
had always regarded himself as the centre of that 
circle. Kepler might have added another law to 
those which he formulated^ He might havp written: 
“Every man is the centre of his own horizon circle.' * 
That is the very handsome concession which nature 
makes to a man, and if all men remained with their 
eyes on the level of the sea, they would all see the 
same distance out from the centre of their circle. 

But some men climb mountains, and when no moun- 
tains are handy they climb ladders. 

Bernard Mott had never climbed a mountain, and 
if he had got to the top of theriadder, it was too short 
a flight to give him any of that exhilaration which 
comes from a long climb and a sense of an expanded 
horizon circle. 

Some time before he had received that invitation 
from Lady Glastonbury he believed that tliere was 
no possibility of any circle existing of which he was 
not the centre. He met with a great disappointment 
during his first hour in Lady Glastonbury*s drawing- 
room; for he found that he was regarded as a nonen- 
tity — so far as any one w&o attended a reception at 
Lady Glastonbury's could be a nonentity. Some 
people — they had never been to^Lady Glastonbury’s — 
were of the opinion that to be invited to that particu- 
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lar house made one a distinct entity; but Bernard 
Mot? knew betterf 

His vanity had a tough job keeping his head up in 
the face of thf inattention which was lavished on 
him by his fellow-guests; but then Barry Joyce had 
asked to be introduced to him, and Lady Glastonbury 
had mentioned that he was the son of a peer; and this 
incident put new life into his vanity. 

Not for a foment did its renewed vitality fail him 
after that flight. But even if it had done so, it would 
certainly«have been revive^ by his meeting with that 
beautiful and presumably rich girl from the States, 
who had paid him so much attention upon every occa- 
sion that thSy had been together. 

That was how the accommodating little demon who 
sits on the shoulder of the egoist and whispers into 
his ear, as a pigeon used to sit on the shoulder of the 
greatest egoist the world has ever known, put it: the 
beautiful American girl was paying attention to him. 

His egoism was apprised by the suggestion of that 
highly morphined phrase ; for it was not in his nature 
to pause in order to analyse the composition of that 
phrase, and to find out if it was genuine or merely one 
of thoy quack nostrums which nursing mothers 
administer to their rebellious children — all of them 
tainted with original sin — to soothe their nerves, 
shattered # by # a six-months* experience of a world 
unlike any they had been in previously. 

Yes, it was she who w§s paying attention to him. 

The morphine dissolved in the soothing syrup was 
doing its work. His vanity felt soothed, though he 
knew perfectly well that at that moment she was pay- 
ing attention to the “event** in motion on the course. 
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( 

They came along nobly, the iadiesVho were taking * 
part in the driving competition, workipg their teams 
of four between the posts, which were placed so close 
together as to leave only thf smallest working margin. 
They conducted their negotiations with the skill 
which adroit diplomatists display (occasionally) in 
another direction. f 

Bernard Mott found himself, by no will of his own, 
breaking through the resolution of aloofness which he 
had formed; he automatically drew near to the out- 
skirts — they were 'outskirts of embroidered cashmere 
and flowered muslin and lace upon satin — of the 
crowd. He had never seen^such a thing as women 
driving coaches; he did not think that such a thing 
could be. He had never imagined such a thing, any 
more than women fencing with rapiers. He wondered 
how it was that he had never heard that ladies could 
manage teams of four as easily as men do— nay, 
much more easily than some men do. Why did the 
newspapers not make it known that thi$ gr^at 'Wonder 
had come to pass? They chronicled stuff and non- 
sense enough about the notation of the world of 
fashion — about women looking well in picture hats, 
whatever picture hats are ; about girls looking 
“smart** (they had found it necessary to go to the 
scullery-maid for an expressive word, and she had 
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give® them this yord “smart” for their descriptions: 
it applied yily to her young man’s Sunday tie); he 
had even read that a certain prince looked very nice 
in his mourning. All stuff and nonsense! But no 
word had they ever printed about Jhat wonderful 
thing which was going on under his eyes. • 

He felt onie ^nore as one might feel who is whirled 
from one world to another. The people in the crowd 
before his eyefc were treating the whole thing as if it 
were an ordinary occurrence, criticising “Maudie’s” 
coolness when the off-feeler had become a bit 
“nappy,” and passing remarks upon the fussiness of 
“Georgy” yhen she had to turn her team for the 
posts. He kept staring at this “event,” not knowing 
when it had begun or the principle involved in the 
competition. But when he turned his head for a 
moment he saw a face which he recognised, though 
he had not seen it for years, the face of the junior 
partner in the brewery .where he had once served as 
an under clerk. 

The man’s face wore a smile — a curious smile that 
was half a sneer and within a line or two of being a 
snarl. He was surrounded with friends — women as 
well dressed as if they were milliners’ models, and 
men as well dressed as if they were on the stock 
excten^e. The partner in a brewery can, of course, 
surround himself with the very best of everything. 
TRe man showed that he felt quite at home in this 
place and in this society, Snd Bernard Mott felt that 
he was sneering at his (Bernard’s) expression of lone- 
liness. # 

And io he was. 

Mr. Mott stared once more at the driving ladies, 
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and he had sufficient command oveij himself to refrain 
from giving any sign when he heard one of the well- 
dressed ladies in the neighbourhood of the brewer 
remark in a whisper, that was made r a whisper only 
that it might tje the more clearly audible: 

“Nonsense! Ham and beef shop? Are there 
shops where those things are sold Cooked? Good 
heavens! What are we coming to at kanelagh? Hurl- 
ingham will really be the only elass/ place left to us. 
Ham and beef! How funny! But any one could see 
that the poor devil felt dreadfully out of it. c Who has 
won — not Maudie Harcourt? Then you owe me a 
fiver. M 

c 

He had been recognised at last. He had at last 
seen a face that he recognised. His face was burning 
with shame as he shifted his position. 

In doing so |ie caught sight of Coralie Randal in 
the far distance. She was seated by the side of 
Rosamund, with Captain Gg|fton on the other side; 
and behind their chairs were several brown-faced 
young men and one brown-faced old man — an old man 
as straight as a ramrod, one of the thousands of 
ramrods which had been under his command in the 
old days of muzzle-loaders, percussion cap®, and no 
commissariat. He was the splendid old veteran, — 
the Panther of the Punjab was the name by yrhich 
he was known all over India, — the glorious leader of 
a cavalry force whose achievements had more than 
once saved India to England. His picture, appropri- 
ately engraved on steel, leading his men in one of his 
famous charges, hung framed ^between the pea-green 
curtains and the magenta sofa coverings and the spot- 
less antimacassars of the years following the Mutiny. 
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Youq£ women, gearing graceful ringlets entwined 
abo # ut their ears, had prayed for his safety every 
night of their lives. # 

And now h£ was wondering if he could get Miss 
Randal a cup of tea. # 

Bernard Mott watched the group. H* failed to 
identify the veteran in the silk hat with the dashing 
young cavalry officer in the steel engraving at which 
he 4.aci often *gazed in his youth while his father 
expounded^in shocking cockney one of the prophecies 
made in liebrew several ydfcrs before. But though he 
failed to recognise him, he did not fail to recognise 
the soldierly # air of the veteran — the soldierly airs of 
the younger men, who modestly kept in the back- 
ground while he was talking to Coralie. 

They were all soldiers, he knew. They were all 
, men with no more intelligence than js necessary for a 
fighting man; and yet the girl was listening to them 
with apparent interest, # grhile he, Bernard Mott, the 
Socialist leader, the man who could hold an audience 
in fetters of iron by his eloquence — the man who had 
boldly faced a bishop and had driven him off the 
platform which he had hired — was forced to stand 
far away from her, among people to whom he 
was a stranger — but he forgot; he was not a stran- 
ger to all, he had been recognised by one of his old 
friends. • • 

T*ut then it was that the sardonic little demon on 
his shoulder whispered int<f his ear its consolation: 

“She cannot help herself, poor girl She is forced 
to remain seated whilf these men are buzzing about 
her. Shb is thinking of you, and wondering if there 
is a chance of your appearing beside her. These 
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men are paying attention to her; <but it was sJ\e who 
paid attention to you.** c 0 

The egoistic soothing syrup did its work once 
again. He could fold his arms — he fead acquired the 
deportment o£ the revolutionary leader from a study 
of the portrait of Wolfe Tone at his trial. He felt 
himself to be the representative of $ie* intelligence of 
the people as opposed to the brute force of the classes. 

And then the polo ponies danced down the course 
for the start, and Barry Joyce raised hisdiand to his 
cap in salutation of the ffroup about Coralie's chair. 
Bernard Mott did not know him in his riding colours 
at first. But he knew him when he s§w Rosamund 
waving her handkerchief to him and when he heard 
the comments made upon the appearance of Sam Slick 
by some people behind him. It seems that Sam Slick 
was looking very, fit, and that young Joyce would ride 
him for every ounce he was worth. Oh, yes; Sam 
Slick was all right, and wouid Lady Joan be inclined 
to agree to four to one on the field, bar Sam Slick? 

And then he saw with amazed pain that two hand- 
kerchiefs were waving to the rider of Sam Slick. 
Yes, Coralie Randal had plucked out the wisp piece 
of lace that she carried in some mysterious pocket and 
was waving it as Barry Joyce went past to the starting 
post, and Barry seemed to notice that act of involun- 
tary enthusiasm, — Mott hoped that 'her** enthusiasm 
was involuntary, — for he raised a finger a second ftme 
in the direction of his cap, and the wiry dance of the 
polo ponies dwindled away into the distance. 

In an instant every one in tjie crowd was starding, 
the men with uncovered heads. The strains of the 
National Anthem came from the band, and the smiling 
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Representatives of a Royalty which never reveals itself 
otherwise than Smiling d**ove up to the seats that 
awaited th&n in the inclosure. M*. Mott had for a 
moment an inspiring thought. Would he not be the 
most noticeable person on the ground if he were to 
keep on his hat and seat himself? # W%Tgld he not 
attract more attention even than Royalty itself? 

He was fortifnate in that this happy inspiration of 
his only laste4 for a moment. He remained standing 
and removed his hat, just as the ordinary people were 
doing — the ordinary peopl^ they were in his mind ; ail 
the other people were the ordinary people : the people 
who had led cavalry charges; who had reconstructed 
the governments of countries bigger than France; 
who had administered justice to people who had been 
overwhelmed by tyrannies; who had carried railways 
and telegraphs into the heart of Africa. Those were 
ordinary people in the eyes of Berftard Mott; and he 
felt that in behaving like one of them he was conced- 4 
ing a good deal * 

And it was this graceful concession of his that 
gave him a chance of witnessing with an unbroken 
head the finest pony-race that had ever been run on 
these grounds. 

The people had resumed their seats after the 
entrance of Royalty ; and two minutes later the ponies 
were Off. % They came down with a rush, all close 
together with the exception of one which had “gone 
lame," and the race was over before Bernard Mott 
was fully aware that it had begun. He had an idea 
that a horse-race occupied about the same time as the 
Universities' boat-rice — about twenty minutes or 
thereabouts. 
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The race was over, and the air was alive with the 
sibilants of “Sam Slick, ” and Coralie was standing up 
close to the rop£s, waving her parasol, while Rosa- 
mund and Algy Grafton, who had been c able to restrain 
their excitement better than she had, leaned back" on 
their chaii$, laughing. 

“Has he won? Has he won?*' cried %he American 
girl, who bore the name of the Irish chieftain whose 
prowess in taming wild horses had been sung by 
many a bard. She had turned from the rope to her 
friends, who continued laughing. 

“Has he won? They are calling out Sam Slick,” 
she said 

“Of course Sam Slick has won; he was^a dead cert 
from the first,” replied one of the youths who had 
been standing behind her. “There goes the num- 
ber V on the board.” 

“I’m so glad !” *said Coralie, drawing a long breath, 
* as she stepped back to her chair. Then she looked 
beyond her friends, and caught sight of Bernard Mott 
with his eyes fixed on her. 

The expression which his face wore caused her to 
flush before giving him a formal recognition; for on 
his face was a look of profound sadness, the madness 
of disappointment, with more than a suggestion of 
reproach. 

Mr. Bernard Mott was plainly disappointed in her, 
and wished her to understand as much. In this he 
was entirely successful. She felt as a child feels who 
has been seen by its governess in the act of stealing 
jam. 

She seated herself, and there was actually some- 
thing of a guilty look on her face. 
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The Indian veteran, the old Panther of the Pun- 
jab, Said that it v&s really time for tea. 

•‘You are a real sportsman, Mi§s Randal,* * said 
Captain Grafton. “They made a good finish, didn’t 
they? You’ll confess that you never saw a prettier 
finish?” • 

“I never saw a prettier finish, for the v?ry best of 
reasons,” replied the girl. 

“You meai^to say that you have never seen a pony- 
race beforf ?” 

“I never saw a race of^ny sort. I suppose that’s 
why I was so excited. ” 

“Very probably; that and — well, that one reason is 
enough by itself. And you never saw a horse-race 
before, though your ancestors were Irish and you 
lived in Kentucky?” 

“A thousand miles from Kentucky.” 

“We needn't go into figures. • Isn’t Kentucky 
State included in the Union, blue grass and all? I 
don’t think much of the States if they’ve left out 
Kentucky. I’ve known men who held a strong opin- 
ion that it wouldn’t matter much what happened to 
the other States if only Kentucky was left intact. 
Ah, ‘See the conquering hero comes.’ ” 

The victorious rider of Sam Slick, wrapped in all 
his mufflers, came across the inclosure, bringing with 
him^iis friend^ Monty Cliffe, who had come in third. 
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* 

Coralie congratulated Barry with extraordinary 
deliberation, considering how excited she had shown 
herself to be at the finish of the race. As ^matter of 
fact, she said quite as friendly things to Lord Mon- 
tague Cliffe. This made Rosamund angry; so while 
Algy was giving Monty a detailed criticism of the 
race, pointing out the shortcomings of ^ome of the 
ponies and the mistakes made by some of the riders, 
she said to Barry, in a furtive whisper: 

“You did very well, Barry, and that little hustle 
past Midge wasn’t* half bad. You rode Sam Slick for 
* every ounce he was worth, and you sent Coralie clean 
out of her chair to grasp the rdpes at the finish. Poor 
Coralie was quite overwhelmed with excitement.” 

He turned to the girl with his face aiight. 

“I'm glad you weren’t disappointed,” said he. 

“Oh, no; I wasn't disappointed,” said she. “I 
suppose one must be excited over one's first race. It 
was very foolish of me, I know.” 

“Foolish? 1 don’t see where the foolish* comes 
in,” said Rosamund. v 

“It was foolish. I felt ^}iat the ponies were going 
to tumble all in a heap at the post,” said Coralie. 
“That’s really what was in my mind. I don’t even 
know now why they didn't all come down.” * 

“They’re not made that way,” said Barry* “Hallo! 
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there *6 Mott just beyond those chairs. Have you 
seen *him? I forgot that I gave him a ticket for 
to-day. He* had a notion, you must know, that 
Ranelagh was like a Derby Day course, and be talked 
of blacklegs and welshers. Have you seen him? M 

“Lord Monty did the most with* Midge, ” said 
Rosamund. ‘iMidge never would have been in the 
first three if it hadn’t been for his good steering. M 

“I should tyke to know what Mott thinks of the 
whole affaif,” said Barry. 

“I suppose that Cockrgach managed to squeeze 
through for second at the post,” said Rosamund. 

“I expect he thinks the whole affair a waste of 
time,” said* Barry, musingly. Then while Lord 
Montague discussed with Rosamund some of the 
nuances of the pony-race, Rosamund’s brother said to 
Coralie: 

wonder if you feel bored by Bernard Mott.” 

She stared at him in the first shock of the surprise 
which the question cauSed her. It seemed to her a 
very surprising question. How could she know that 
his ability to interpret a girl’s motives was so meagre 
that he had actually been led to attribute her refusal 
to dance # with him a few nights before to her annoy- 
ance at being left talking all the evening at Lady 
G4ostonbury*s to Mr. Mott? 

“C-Txwjd by Bernard Mott?” she cried. “I — why 
should you ask me such a question? Was it not you 
who originally presented Hr* Mott to me?” 

It occurred to him that there was in her voice a 
suggestion of throwing a certain undefined responsi- 
bility upon him. * 

“Oh, yes; I thought that he would interest you,” 
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n if 

he replied. “I really feel sure even now that he does 
interest you, though you may not k f now it.** # 

She stared a* him again. He was Stirprising*her 
more and more. He was assuming now that she was 
indifferent — more than indifferent to Bernard Mott. 

That jjas dhy she said, with all the emphasis at 
her command : • 

“Do I not know it? Do you actually fancy that I 
do not know that Bernard Mott interests me more 
than any one I have yet met in London?” # 

She was perhaps rather more emphatic* than she 
meant to be. And her emphasis was made more 
emphatic still by the momentary flush that came to 
her face. • 

It was his turn to be surprised ; but he contrived 
to conceal his surprise better than she had done hers. 

“Oh, I'm glad. I was a bit afraid that — well, I 
thought that at ttte— that you weren't bored, after ail; 
or that I may ask him to join our party. The fact is 
that my sister — but she has f&r own notions — I know 
that Bernard Mott is not the sort of man who appeals 
to the ordinary girl." 

“That was why you thought that he was likely to 
bore me?" 

The little smile that she gave him took the sting 
out of the sarcasm suggested by her words. 

“I never went so far astray as to faqpy that you 
were an ordinary girl," said he. 14 1 always ki^w 
from the first that — " * 

But here the veteran of the Punjab came up with 
the news that tea was awaiting Miss Randal at one of 
the small tables, and he hoped that she would allow 
him to have the pleasure — 
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Before the party had begun to move, Barry had 
gone through the line of chairs to where Mott was 
standing an£ invited him to drink tea under the trees. 
But Mr. Mott Hid not allow himself to be easily per* 
suaded. He shook his head gloomily when Barry 
broached the subject of tea, and tlfen ^jjpled — he 
often smiled* gloomily. He said that he rather 
thought that he* had seen all that he came to see at 
thi place, so why should he not go back to his lodg- 
ings? He«had work to do. 

It wa£ only when Barsy assured him that if he 
refused to come, Miss Randal would feel greatly dis- 
appointed — yes, she had said as much to him — that 
Mr. Mott reluctantly consented. He hoped, however, 
that he would not be thought impolite if he hurried 
away after tea. 

Barry assured him that he would do his be9t to 
place the facts of the case before hfs friends, so as to 
prevent them from attributing any discourtesy to 
him, and on this distinct understanding he accepted 
Barry’s invitation. 

It took him more than half an hour, however, get- 
ting beside Coralie. He had a notion that he had 
only to Join the party strolling across the grass to 
get by her side ; but in making his calculation he had 
nTJK counted upon the strategy and tenacity of pur- 
pose o? the w ^° at moment was her com- 
paiion. The leopard cannot change his spots, and 
the Panther of the Punjab retained in his old age 
more than a mere remnant of those qualities which 
had ,made him the terror of Pathan as well as Afghan. 
He had* flung to Mr. f Mott, when he greeted Coralie 
on coming up with Barry, a glance that made Mr. 
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Mott feel that however successful he might be in driv- 
ing bishops from their own platftfrms, he woufd not 
find it quite so &sy forcing Coralie’s esfcort front his 
position. t 

The veteran liked young girls to talk to when they 
were pretty, a&d he loathed Socialists, Vegetarians, 
and short-service faddists. He saw «in a moment 
that “that fellow Mott** had come u£ with the inten- 
tion of rushing the position. Patany Sing had also 
tried to do a little rush at Arradambad in th^ old days, 
and had been blown into gpiall pieces from the mouth 
of a gun in the cool of the next morning. 

Bernard Mott fek very much as Patam Sing did 
when the match was applied to the toudh-hole — they 
had touch-holes in those days — of the gun whose 
muzzle was pressing against the small of his back, 
when the veteran got between him and Coralie, saying: 

“My dear young lady, cold tea is excellent for a 
short campaign, but don't you prefer it hot in the 
afternoon, and not overcooked? Did you ever hear 
of a thing called tannin?” 

He maneuvered her alongside Bosaraund, and the 
position was saved. Bernard Mott was compelled to 
fail behind with Barry, and when the little tables 
under the trees were reached he arranged lus forces 
so that he was at one side of Coralie and Captain 
Grafton at the other. # m 

“Hallo,” said Barry. “All the piaces*are tak%n. 
We shall have to find a tatye for ourselves.” 

The General enjoyed his tea greatly, and Coralie 
found him extremely entertaining. 

But she did not forget that 1 Bernard Mott was at 
the next table, giving his host his frank opinion of 
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Raqplagh. She Jcnew that he meant to give his opin- 
ion to her also. 

And he did, though not until •half an hour had 
passed, and I&rry had gone to see about the prize- 
giving with the General. His Royal Highness had as 
usual inquired after the General. Rosamund made 
one attempt \o # take Coralie quietly off to the chairs, 
but she had not the finesse of a trained strategist, 
and Coralie Was not prevented from speaking to Mr. 
Mott wh#n he stood up from the table with Barry. 
Rosamund was not even adroit enough to prevent her 
from following the party by the side of Mr. Mott. 

“Could anything be more lovely?” said Coralie, as 
the afternoon sun sparkled upon the green of the 
foliage overhead, the green of the turf underfoot. 

“It is beautiful — shocking,” said Mr. Mott. 

“Ah, I was afraid that you woyld not enjoy your- 
self,” said the girl. 

“You only did me 4 justice,” said he, sternly. “I 
was sorry to see that you allowed yourself to be- 
come as one of these people. I had great hope of 
you.” 

“Hope of me?” she faltered — actually faltered. 

“I felt sure that you were sincere in your deter- 
mination to become one of us — one of the workers for 
^tftK^fgeneration of the world,” said he. “I had a 
dream — Was *t only a dream? — that it might be laid 
8n you to lift up this people to face the light; I 
watched you while you wtre watching the pony-race.” 

“I was very foolish,” she acknowledged. t4 I 
allowed myself to # be carried away to an absurd 
degree*. But I had never seen anything like it before; 
and — well, Mr. Joyce was riding in the race; his sister 
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was pleased — dot that I did it to please her, of cdjirse ; 
oh, no! I admit that I was genuinely carried awa ( y. ’ ’ 
“I thought if that young woman — pardon my blunt- 
ness; I acknowledge none of the artificial distinctions 
of lady and gentleman — ” 

“I haaour you for your straightforwardness, Mr. 
Mott.” 

“I thought if she only brought into our cause — t.he 
cause, mind you, of humanity — such ‘enthusiasm as 
she gives to that petty thing that degraGes rather 
than elevates mankind, what might not she accom- 
plish? That is what I thought. It may have been a 
vain thought. What am I? An idle dreamer, per- 
haps. Yes, I have been sneered at as a visionary. 
I daresay I am one. Everything worth talking about 
in the world has been accomplished by those who were 
branded as visionaries. Still, I thought what I have 
told you ; I thought that it might be laid on you — I 
thought that it might be thgyt you were the one for 
whom we have been looking through the long night; 
and then — you took pleasure iu a horse-race — nay, only 
a pony-race — a mere pony-race/’ 

He had no sense of humour, and he took it for 
granted that the majority of people were left similarly 
unendowed. His experience amply justified such an 
assumption. ^ 

She was downcast. c » 

“I never saw such a race before,* ’ she murmurett, 
in the deprecating tone of af* criminal pleading that he 
had never been before the court previously. “And 
besides— Miss Joyce has been so^very kind to me. " 
“Oh, please don’t fancy for a moment that I am 
blaming you,” said he, gently; even prophets have 
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their gentler moments, and men of genius have hours 
in which they are almost companionable. “No, it is 
not for me %o say that you are to %lame. A lapse 
does not entail finality of condemnation. But let me 
implore you to beware. Let me entreat of you to 
watch your steps. Let me beg — no, l*will beg — 

I will not entreat — I will not implore anything of 
you— no; I will command you; for I know that you 
have long ago accepted me for what I am — the voice 
in the wilderness. I am nothing in myself; but as 
the instrument through which humanity becomes 
audible, I am something. Something? Nay, there 
is none greater than I, and you know it. M 

She looked up at the man. His eyes were gazing 
with a touch of wildness in them, the wildness of the 
visionary, who at all times and in all places has 
fascinated women and some men. But suddenly, with 
a deep sigh, as if his soul had gone forth into space 
and was returning to lyjn, he flashed his eyes down 
upon hers. Their eyes met. She could not move 
her eyes from his. 

“Tell me what I am to do,” she said, in a weak 
voice. 



CHAPTER XXI 

C 

“You remember the words that tW prophet spoke 
to Esther, ‘Who knoweth whether tkou art come to 
the kingdom for such a time as this? Ifnhou hold- 
est thy peace at this time, then shall deliverance 
arise from another place. ' " His early and forced 
acquaintance with every portion of the Hebrew Bible 
was invaluable to him. He had a good working 
knowledge of the least popular books, and so could 
make any garbled quotation free from the fear of 
detection. “When I saw you first, as beautiful as 
Esther, standing on the terrace of that place of 
shame — the place where evqqr man seeks a seat only 
for the furtherance of his own ends — when I saw you 
standing there, the words of the prophet*' — he took 
it for granted that Mordecai was a prophet, because 
he was a Jew of the Captivity — “the words which I 
have spoken flashed across my mind. ‘Whooknoweth 
whether thou art come to the kingdom for such a time 
as this?' I saw that you were not as otbe£. yJung 
women; I saw that the Soul had come to yau. A soul 
does not come to all women — it comes to but iew 
men ; but I saw your soul booking through your eyes, 
and I felt that you had come for us. The soul comes 
only through sympathy with the suffering of the 
world. Was I right?" 

“I cannot tell," she replied, scarcely raising her 
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voicik-they had by this time seated themselves on 
chairs which were far removed from those on which 
wel?*dressed # peopIe were standing to*watch the giving 
away of the prftes by the gracious hands of Royalty. 
“I cannot tell; I do not seem to see things clearly 
yet. I know that I have sometimes t^pughts — 
hopes — longirl^s — aspirations / 1 

“That means you have sympathy with your suffer- 
ing mothers and sisters/’ said he. “And I know 
that your«highest aspiration is to be able to stretch 
out a hancl of help to thosa who are suffering from 
the falsehood that underlies the constitution of society 
in these days. You think of it sometimes, I know* 
You think of the horror of it all: the strong trampling 
down the weak in this horrible struggle for life that 
goes on before our eyes. You would raise those who 
have been stricken down in this furious struggle, you 
would help on those whose feet are feeble. You know 
that it is laid on you to^jlo this, and yet you can come 
here and take pleasure m a mere pony-race.” 

“Tell me what I should do,” she cried. “Tell me 
what I should do. I am only a girl; but I know that 
life is a serious thing.” 

He h^d adopted the proper tone with her—* the tone 
of command — of one speaking with authority. He 
tiiat the woman’s love of listening to the teacher 
and the pr*ach?r stood him in good stead. One-half 
oftris audience at his weekly lectures were women; a 
large majority of them ainsed at wearing a distinctive 
dress. They were pale and leaden-eyed. They loved 
his i}ote of command. Countless centuries of subjec- 
tion to man have made the note of pommand in a 
man’s voice sound as natural to their eatrs as the snarl 
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of the seal does to his female folk when he has got 
between them and the water. Mari has got between 
his women folk and the water, and they Kke the rfote 
of command in his growl. 

It would have been unwomanly for Coralie Randal 
to ask mah who was preaching to her what had 
brought him to Ranelagh, if watching a pony-race 
meant a lapse. f 

It would have been logical — unwomanly. 

“Tell me what I should do,” she cried. # 

But her imploration cajpe far too soon ; he had not 
nearly finished his appeal to her. If every schoolboy 
was to admit the accuracy of the enunciation of one 
of the problems of Euclid, the geometry master 
would be out of employment. 

“Surely you must have felt, as I did, that it is laid 
on you to take part in this crusade of ours — the most 
important crusade 6 ever entered upon by man. Broth- 
erhood! Think what it means. Was there ever a 
word of comfort comparable with this breathed within 
the hearing of the world — the waiting world? The 
world has been waiting for centuries — centuries — for 
that word. The speaking of that word comes upon 
the ears of the waiting world as the lisp of the waters 
that were stirred by the angel’s hand came upon the 
ears of the great multitude of impotent folk who^ay 
around the Pool of Bethesda.” (Once^ag&h the 
course of early Methodist piety to which he had b$?n 
subjected supplied him vgth an image.) “Whoso- 
ever heard the sound of the troubling of the waters 
was made whole. The angel came with healing in 
his wings. You, you, I felt %ure, were the angel 
come to breathe the healing word in the ears of an 
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impotent world— the impotent, waiting world; and 
yet ybu are here— here among the frivolous, the gay, 
the'thoughttess ones of the most hollow society that 
the world has etfer khown. They cannot think, they 
have made life without thought or science. They 
would refuse the gift of thought if it^verejjgpred to 
them. Ah, jiou must pardon my vehemence — you 
will forgive — nb,' by heaven, I will not so far forget 
my. df as to a^k your pardon. I have spoken. If I 
were to take back a single word that I have said, I 
should be unworthy of ray galling. I have spoken. ” 

He so far forgot himself as to be polite for a 
moment— only for a moment, however; the lapse 
was only fot'a moment. As a matter of fact, he had 
not really been polite ; he had only approached the 
bounds of politeness. 

i4 I do not ask you to take back a word,** she said. 
44 1 have felt the truth of ail that *you have said. I 
know that I have been living a frivolous and useless 
life since I came to England. And yet I only came 
to England to learr. — to learn all that was best in the 
world. I wanted to be able to do something in the 
world— something helping— helpful to others. I did 
not waijt to take my place among the American 
heiresses — the words were hateful to me; and yet 
always call me that in the newspapers — ‘the 
American Jjeiress.’ They are cruel — cruel !“ 

•“Cruel, “ he murmured, sympathetically. “You 
are an American heiress. # Ah, I pity you indeed; you 
have ail my sympathy.*’ 

“Before the steamer that brought me to England 
had got.out of soundings it was cabled over to Eng- 
land that I was an American heiress, and that I was 
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on my way here. They even went so far As to 

double — more than double the amount of my father’s 
money. Yes, they put it down at ten million dollars. 
I know for certain that if he has half the sum, it is 
the very most. M 

Nol^tfee slightest gleam came to his eyes as she 
uttered her bitter cry. She was looking at him too 
closely, and he knew it. The gleam that should have 
been in his eyes was in his heart. He*shook his head 
sympathetically, as though to suggest that if he had 
known how cruelly she ha*J been treated he Would not 
have been so hard on her. In reality he was doing a 
series of sums in mental arithmetic. These are they: 

$10,000,000-7-5 =£2,000,008 
£ 2,000,000 =£1,000,000 

2 

£1 1 , 000, 000 at 5 per cent per annum = £50,000. 

The man whtf had never been in possession of 
more than £3 a week was in the presence of a girl 
whose father’s capital yielded^him, at 5 per cent inter- 
est, the sum of <£50,000 per annum — say y \, 000 a 
week. It was not, of course, £i,ooo a week. The 
difference between £1,000 and what it really was 
would have meant a magnificent fortune to him — 
,£2,000 a year. But what was this to take into 
account in the dividing of millions? ^ ^ 

“My poor child!*' he murmured. “My j>oof child ! 
My poor rich child! When I think of the burden that 
has been laid upon you ^ith this wealth I pity you 
with all my heart I think of the Parable of the 
Talents. You have heard those words — the most 
solemn ever spoken: 'Occupy "till I come.’. I am a 
man, and yet I admit frankly that I would shrink 
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froir^the responsibilities which the possession of your 
\ve|lth entails. You will inherit a portion of your 
father’s wealth, no doubt?* * * 

“All — all — all," she cried, almost piteously." "I 
shall inherit it all; I have neither brother nor sister." 

He put a hand up to his face and held iMbere for 
some moments. 0 He seemed to be trying to shut out 
the vision of her burden, which she was compelled 
to oear, As a sympathetic impulse the action could 
scarcely Ifave been surpassed. She was not surprised 
to find, when he removed Ms hand, that his face wore 
an expression of deep concern — an expression of 
sadness. t 

"The snare of it — the snare of it," he murmured. 
"I can feel for you with all my heart. It is too ter- 
rible a burden to be laid on any one. I can under- 
stand how you must be led daily to doubt the sincerity 
of the people who crowd round you. Fortune-hunt- 
ers, — Mayfair is full of^hem, — needy adventurers, the 
scions of great families impoverished by their own 
recklessness, or worse. The town is full of them — 
gamblers on the turf, libertines, aristocratic loafers — 
these are the worst of all. I watched the crowding 
round y *> u to-day. It is no wonder that you have no 
confidence in the motives of such men. It is safe to 
trust pone of them. Is there any man more con- 
temptible than the fortune-hunter? Pah!" 

•His expression of disgust was very emphatic. She 
could not but appreciate it. 

"That is the worst of it/* she said. "I set out 
full # of trust, but the # few words which you said to me 
at Lad/ — " 

"A kindly warning," said he, "I perceived in a 
i8x 
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moment that you were not as othen girls are. I per- 
ceived that you did not quite understand your posi- 
tion, and I spoice. What, you do ipt fancy that I 
should be deterred from my duty simply because 
what I had tp say might prove unpalatable? Did 
JerenlHff the prophet — ” 

It was when he was about to introduce the apt 
analogy of the prophet Jeremiah, who had given up 
some years of his life to the utterance* of unpalatable 
warnings, that Rosamund, with Lord Montague, 
came up. 

“Good gracious!” she cried. “Have you been 
here all this time? Why, you have missed the only 
serious part of the show — the giving away of the 
prizes. Oh, Mr. Mott, I am ashamed of you. I 
thought you really were fond of serious things and 
opposed to frivolous, and yet you allow Miss Randal 
to drink in all the frivolous part of the programme 
and deliberately hold her btsck from the profitable. 
Come along, my dear, and see Barry’s silver bowl. It 
is a perfect beauty, only exactly the same as the four 
others he has won during the past two years, here and 
at Hurlingham. Oh, Lord Montague, let me present 
you to Mr. Mott — Mr. Bernard Mott, Lord Montague 
Cliffe.” _ 

She had carried off Coralie before Lord Mop.t^ had 
said “How’d ye do” to Mr. Mott. c c 

“I’ve heard your name somewhere during the past 
week or two,” continued* Lord Monty, as they fol- 
lowed. Mr. Mott trusted that the man from the 
brewery who had recognised him an hour before would 
now see him walking on terms of equality with a lord, 
the son of a marquis. “Wasn’t it you that drew Old 
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Molfc at the Ricketty Club Derby Sweep? No? Oh, 
well, maybe it was in connection with the Cigarette 
bifliard handicap. No? Well, that's rum; all the 
same I could Swear that your name cropped up some- 
how. Do you dine with this racket to-night, or do 

you go on to the Hurlingham crowd ?* ^ 

Bernard Mott shrugged his shoulders, and Lord 
Monty stared "at him. How could he know that he 
had not mad» himself intelligible to this Mr. Mott? 
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r 

No, Barry Joyce did not invite r his friend and 
patron, Bernard Mott, to dine with his party in the 
club-house, consequently — the logic was Rosamund’s 
— the dinner had a chanco of being a pleasant one. 

(The dinner was a pleasant one, whether or not the 
absence of Mr. Mott contributed to so desirable an 
end.) 

Barry felt that it would be essentially an empty 
compliment on his part to invite Bernard to remain to 
dinner when Bernard had only under protest allowed 
himself to be pershaded to remain to tea, his engage- 
ments for the evening being numerous and important. 
So Bernard had walked away ; %ut not before he had 
said to Coralie: 

“I will write to you. I feel that I must. Even at 
the risk of offending you, I must write to counsel you. 
It is laid upon me. You have been sent to^me for 
this. Remember the solemn words of Esther, ‘Who 
knoweth whether thou art come to the kingdom for 
such a time as this?’ “ t 

“How good you are,** she answered. “Oh, no, 
you cannot offend me, whatever you say to me. The 
truth can never offend me.” 

He knew that she would not he offended by any- 
thing he might say; he had put h£r to the test When 
she had not been offended by the tone he had adopted 
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in th^past, he thought that he might safely conclude 
that he might say anything he pleased to her in the 
future. # • 

So he walked away from the party at the club- 
house door. He was not quite sure if it would have 
been better for him had he said nothing htanftarry 
about the ab&lute necessity to attend to his engage- 
ments*this evening. On the whole he thought that it 
was wiser for him to forego the profit of an evening 
spent with*her at this plate. He felt that she would 
see 4n the solitary figure walking away, among the 
crowd of pleasure-seekers, but not one of them, 
something a good deal more impressive than anything 
that would meet her eyes during the dinner-hour. 

And then he thought it would be no harm for him 
to do his bookkeeping by double entry, and to check 
his previous calculations. 

$10, ooo, ooo -f- 5 =^2, ooo, ooo 

^ 1 , 000,000 

No, his mental arithmetic had not been wrong. 

And in due course he struggled among men and 
women and babies and buns for a place on the roof of 
an omniims. He laughed, with a certain amount of 
bitterness, as he mechanically got off the omnibus 
at Tottenham Court Road in order to save an extra 
penny, though* he had to walk nearly half a mile 
farther to his lodgings. He had not much sense of 
humour, but he could not help being struck by the 
comedy of the incident of a man who had been sternly 
rebuking a girl who possessed, practically, ooo, ooo 
getting Off an omnibus half a mile from his destine* 
tion for the sake of saving a single penny. 
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Fifty thousand pounds a ye$r. One thousand 
pounds a week. That was equal to more than ^142 
a day. Since He had parted from Coralie she was 
actually £6 3s. 6d. wealthier; he worked out the 
sum exactly pn the back of one of his lecture pro- 
when he got to his dingy lodgings. And 
before he had ceased thinking fyow funny — how 
sternly funny — the whole business was, he reflected 
that Coralie was another £ 12 6s. 8d. to the good. 

He lay back in his horsehair armchair, taking 
care to tilt it on the off-side to its weakest leg, and 
gave another laugh — a sort of forced-draught laugh. 
The whole affair was so very funny. Twelve pounds 
six shillings eightpence, exactly, since he had entered 
his lodgings; nearly twenty pounds since he had 
parted from her — more than six weeks of his income! 

He continued, his reflections until Coralie’s incre- 
ment touched £25. Then he rose with a sudden ex- 
clamation. He put on his ha* and went to the Horse- 
Shoe Restaurant, in Tottenham Court Road, and 
ordered a three-and-sixpenny dinner and half a bottle 
of a cheap sherry (#). He smoked a cigar (4d.) as 
he walked down Holborn after this repast. 

And by this time Coralie was ^37 — thewor there- 
about — to the good. 

But while Bernard Mott was giving way to these 
unwonted luxuries, Coralie, all unconscious of the 
gourd-like growth of her riches, was seated at ‘the 
table in the big window dc the dining-room at Rane- 
lagh, contrasting the inanities of Lord Monty with 
the wisdom of Bernard Mott. t Only once was Bernard 
Mott’s name mentioned. 

M How does it come, that we aren't wet-blanketed 
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by d$ar Brer MotJ, Barry?" asked Algy Grafton. M I 
mu|t confess that I miss Brer Mott's sunny smile at 
our table."* * # 

"He's not the idle son of a gun that you are," 
replied Barry. "He's gone off to lecjure somewhere 
to-night." mvr* 

"Lecturing the last refuge of the illiterate," 
remarked Rosamund. 

“It's the dhly solid evidence we have of genuine 
incapacity*" said Algy Grafton. 

And that made an end of* Mr. Bernard Mott, so far 
at least as was audible, for the evening. For the soup 
was brought in, and the window was opened, so that 
the room was flooded with the scent of the flower- 
beds and with the evensong of the blackbirds. 
Twenty or thirty other people were dining in the 
room, and many of them were youqg. It would be a 
mistake to suppose that the dining-room at Ranelagh 
is exclusively given o\jer to the middle-aged or the 
past middle-aged. But though there were so many 
young people present, there was still a certain ele- 
ment of merriment at the tables. The pleasant laugh- 
ter of the girls and boys was not noisy, but toned 
down inasympathy with the soft twilight that was slip- 
ping over the grounds — an opera-cloak made of 
sapphire-blue velvet, with here and there a subtle 
satin sheet! in us depths. 

•The silver bowl which Barry had won was stand- 
ing in the centre of the tJble, filled to overflowing — 
by order of the committee at the gracious suggestion 
of Her Royal Highness — with splendid roses of vari- 
ous shapes and dyes. Their scent would have drawn 
passionate music from the most self-contained night- 
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in gale ; but no nightingale was nigfr, only the black- 
birds, and these, as the sapphire of the twilight showed 
the gold bead of^ star or two, became more fitful and 
infrequent in the responses of their love-litany, One, 
but one only, c fled athwart the open window, and 
begflM# call in its liquid contralto from a branch a 
few yards away. Not a word was sppken in any part 
of the room while the bird’s voice was thrilling the 
air, not an ice-spoon sounded, not ‘a liqueur-glass 
jingled. The bird kept on calling, in every phrase in 
its repertoire, pausing Only for the answer to come 
from the dim distance. 

When this bird passed away, only a fitful twittering 
came from the lawns. It was listened to while Barry’s 
guests bent over their strawberries. 

Coffee was ordered for the terrace outside, and the . 
little party sat, with here and there a cigar alight, 
and here and there a cigarette, on the easiest of 
basket chairs, looking out over the still lawn, smelling 
the exquisite scents of the beds of mignonette and 
the hedges of sweet-pea. Darkness had not yet come 
to the sky, only one could perceive that the twilight 
was not an opera-cloak of sapphire, but a regal man- 
tle of purple, studded with diamonds and opals and 
one mighty ruby — the ruby Mars, which was glowing 
just over the distant trees. 

Coralie had been very silent during the dinner, 
when every one else had been talking and jesting ahd 
laughing. Somehow, Rosfemnd noticed that the girl 
invariably became thoughtful after being with Mr. 
Bernard Mott for any length of time, and she felt more 
indignant than ever with Mr. Mott What business 
had he making a girl thoughtful? 
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SJj£ found herself by the side of Coralie in her 
chair on the terrace. 

A I hope # you like this sort of thing,” she said. 
“Barry thought* that you might like a quiet little din- 
ner* like this after your rather busy ^egk^ I dike it 
myself; one might be in the depths of the ciMMffy. ” 

“I can scircely realise it all yet,” said Coralie. 
“It sefcms impossible that just outside these gates 
there is the roaring town — the loud world. It is so 
perfect in* its charm, I have felt once or twice — I 
don’t just now — that it wls all the work of your 
perfect caterers — one of those who never omit any- 
thing.’* 

“Nice old place, isn’t it? M said Lord Monty, who 
sat next to her. “I’ve often wondered who lived 
here before we bought it for the club.’’ 

“Oh, of course you know that it^was the old home 
of the Kit Kat Club?” said Coralie. 

“The what — Kit K#? I never heard of it. I 
thought that cat shows were no older than the Crystal 
Palace,” said Lord Monty. 

“It had nothing to do with cats, softy,” said a 
more erudite — a shade more erudite — youth. “I’ve 
heard something of the Kit Kat Club; they were 
painters or something. Weren’t they, Grafton? They 
had nothing to do with kittens, had they?” 

“Haventt a notion; they flourished before my 
tinfe,” replied Captain Grafton. 

Barry Joyce was appealed to, and he, while readily 
admitting that he had once known a lot about the 
Kit £at Club, was compelled to acknowledge that he 
had long since forgotten the elements of his early 
knowledge of the subject. He rather thought that it 
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had something to do with painting, or was it a public 
house? 

“ Yes, it was* a public house,” andther of the 
party announced with an air of authbrity. It was a 
very famous hostelry in the good old coaching days ; 
it handy for highwaymen, who simply swarmed 

on Barnes Common, or was it Chiswick? Anyhow, it 
was a well-known house, and it was certain that on 
the very terrace where they were sitting Jack Shep- 
pard and Dick Turpin and the rest of then* — M 

“What are you laughing at, Coralie?” asked Rosa- 
mund. 

“I’m afraid I’m very rude, but surely you know 
all about Christopher Kat and the Kit Kat Club, and 
how they came to Barnes Elms? ” said Coralie. 

“We are all as ignorant as education can make 
us, M said Rosamund. ”As ignorant as cockneys are 
of every place of interest within our borders. I 
remember reading all about the Kit Kat Club in a 
novel, but I could not say at a moment's notice 
whether it flourished at the beginning of the present 
century or at the end of the last. ” 

“Do tell us, and we’ll never forget,” said Lord 
Monty, one of whose ancestors had actually been a 
member of the old club, and had his portrait painted 
by Godfrey Kneller in a Kit Kat. 

And then Miss Coralie Randal, of Nqkqmis, Illi- 
nois, and Boston, Massachusetts, made these yoang 
men acquainted with the* history of the club which 
they had frequented, and their fathers before them. 
She told them all that was known regarding the 
original Kit Kats, and she mentioned the names of 
some of the most distinguished members, and referred 
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to some of their works. She communicated her knowl- 
edge so prettily, so simply, and so graphically, that 
all Her hear As were impressed, and seven the youth 
who was competed to abandon the hostelry legend, 
with'its property highwaymen, declared that he would 
come to Ranelagh again with an entirefy new unrest 
in the place By reason of what he had heard; and 
Lord Monty suggested that it would be the simplest 
thing in the woald to imagine the ghosts of those fine 
old chaps 'Whose names the girl from Nokomis, Illi- 
nois, had Mentioned prowling about the shady parts 
of the grounds, chatting together of the days of their 
youth. 

And then fresh cigars were lighted, and the youths 
and maidens sat looking into the soft dimness of the 
woods beyond the lawns, hoping that peradventure it 
# might be vouchsafed to them to catch a glimpse of 
one of those shadows of the past. 

“After all, America jwas not discovered in vain,” 
laughed Rosamund. “I am living in great hopes that 
with the increase of Atlantic liners we English people 
will yet come to know something of our own country 
and its institutions.” 

Coraljf laughed for a moment, also. 

“And I shall have to wait until I get back to our 
side before I find out what is the Westminster Bridge 
of Wordswcgth 4 ^ sonnet,” said she. 



CHAPTER XXIII 


Lady Glasnamara was very indignant when she 
heard that Barry had agreed to go northward on some 
mysterious business connected with the “cause.” 
The “cause” was the mctet mysterious business of all. 
She said, in her haste, many clever things, many bit- 
ter things, regarding Mr. Mott. Nearly all the clev- 
erest sayings which are remembered against a man, 
or a woman, are bitter sayings. That is why they 
are remembered. Vinegar is a far more efficacious 
agent of preservation than sugar, and wit has been 
defined as something that makes one’s neighbours feel 
uncomfortable. 4 

Mr. Mott would perhaps have felt a little uncom- 
fortable for a short time — just for the time it would 
take him to feel assured that he was a martyr — had he 
heard all the things that Lady Glasnamara said about 
him. She had even gone so far as to call him once 
again a very clever man. Her daughter had also 
accused him of being a very clever man ; but Lord 
Glasnamara declined to believe so much»evil as was 
spoken in his household regarding Mr. Mott. Sotfar 
from Mr. Mott’s being a vfcry clever man in his design 
to send Barry “out of his way” — that was how Lady 
Glasnamara put it— he thought that Mr. Mott was a 
very shallow sort of Jesuit indeed— a sort of Ignatius 
Loyola done in putty. 
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Lord Glasnamara’s philosophy differed from other 
systems of philosophy in that it was founded upon a 
pretty extensive knowledge of men gnd women. He 
knew that while* competition is the soul of business, 
opposition *s the seed of a faith. He knew that a 
political persecution is the surest way of s ettin g a 
lame leader gn the legs; it is the Lourdes oT the 
decrepit rebel. *Ie had seen a good many nonentities 
pert ^cuted into popularity by a foolish government. 
He had se$n many a fad forced to take rank as a cult 
through being opposed. The socialists themselves 
were forced into prominence at the point of the bayo- 
nets of the guards in Trafalgar Square, and for a 
while they became a menace to the government of 
the country. It was a prison that made the fortune 
of a political fad worked by a political cad. 

And Lord Glasnamara knew perfectly well that 
what is true of religion and politics is also true in 
matters of love ; it is the obstruction in the course of 
true love that makes ft interesting to all observers. 
It only then becomes picturesque; it only then begins 
to attract attention by a babbling. 

Just at that moment, however, Lord Glasnamara 
knew that he had only to consider the matter from a 
social s&ndpoint; but he thought that it might be as 
well to be prepared to meet it in the other aspects 
which it might assume. There was no question of t 
loge to consider just now; but there were boys and 
girls, and he thought it Tjell to be prepared for the 
worst — or the best. 

He declined to follow the advice of his wife in 
opposing the departure of Barry on his mysterious 
mission at what his wife called u this critical moment. ” 
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He declined to allow that the moment was critical. 
How was it critical? he begged that ‘Lady Glasnafhara 
would inform hin^ < 0 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed hiscwife; “cannot 
you see 'that if Barry is out of the way — Coralre — 
oh, ^iear, dea*! she will have a million, perhaps 
three — those American millionaires — de you suppose 
that any man, woman, or child remains in ignorance 
to-day of the fact that she will have e three or four 
millions? There are adventurers — ” c 

“Who should be got ^put of the way — eh? Then 
pack off your son, madam,” laughed Lord Glasna- 
mara, who had some sense of humour. “But at the 
same time, let me add, that if Coralie has the slight- 
est tendrcsse for your son, the fact of your packing 
him off will only strengthen that feeling. Of that I 
can assure you. ’ * 

The wife gave % little gasp ; and there was a pause 
before she said: 

“No doubt — yes; there’s * something in that, of 
course. Still — oh, there‘& nothing like propinquity.” 

“My good woman, if you want a young woman to 
keep in love with a man, my advice to you is to let 
her see as little of him as possible,” said her husband. 
“Love is essentially a product of the imagination. If 
it were not so, the plain woman would never have a 
chance. As it is, however, they are the giost easily 
loved and the longest loved of all women.” „ 

Lady Glasnamara had $n uneasy feeling that her 
husband was speaking the truth. That was why she 
mtde a gesture of impatience, saying: 

“Psha! You sometimes talk great nonsense, my 
dear. I say that Barry should not be allowed to go 
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away. Nothing could be more disagreeable than his 
absence at this juncture.*' 

# "Disagfeeable? Ah, well — perhaps," said her 
husband, witfl a shrug. "Disagreeable? Ah, well, 
you know that coal-tar is a very disagreeable thing, 
and yet it is from coal-tar that saccharine ia^wade — 
saccharine, the sweetest thing on earth — next to true 
love.** 

‘You wouid suggest that — ** 

"I wbuld suggest that you say nothing to Barry, 
nothing* to Coralie, and nothing more to me just now, 
for I am frightfully busy,** said Lord Glasnamara* 
beginning to make notes on the papers before him. 

"Very well,** said his wife; "I will say nothing." 

And having nothing more to say, she said it, and 
went on saying it. 

The truth was that Lord Glasnamara's philosophy 
was scarcely proof against the possibility of people's 
whispering, as he kr^w they did whisper now and 
again, that the Joyce household were nursing — that 
was the word which lent itself well to a whisper — 
nursing the American girl with the millions for the 
heir to the titles and the Irish castle of the Joyce 
family* Already one impudent paragraph had 
appeared in one of the impudent newspapers; and 
there are so many impudent newspapers nowadays that 
Lord Glasnamara felt assured that the paragraph would 
toe followed by another — perhaps a whole file; for 
impudence begets impudence. When it would become 
known that the Hon. Barry Joyce had left Londqp in 
the height of the season — London and his own family 
and the American heiress to millions— even the most 
impudent of newspapers could not suggest that the 
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Joyce family were nursing the American girl for the 
heir, giving no other young man of an adventurous 
nature a chance o£ falling in love with her. 

Of course, in spite of all that he felt in taking this 
view of the matter, he did not look forward with any 
part ic ular satisfaction to the flight of his son on a 
socialist mission to the north. 

“I'm so glad to see that you are thorough, my boy, ” 
said he. “So many chaps nowadays take^p a thing and 
go on with it for a month or two, but drop it dike a hot 
potato the moment their fad threatens to ificonven- 
ience them. I'm glad that you are not one of that 
type. Go through with this thing now, and you’ll 
not regret it. It will make you acquainted with men 
and their ways. It will be good practice for you. 
Have the — the — managers — the executive of your 
society formulated a programme for you? Take my 
advice, and insist on a programme in black and 
white.” 

“I’ve only got some general instructions,” said 
Barry. “A good deal is left to my own judgment. 
I don’t half like the business, of course; it seems to 
me that they could easily send a better man to Bark- 
stone — a man with more experience of organisation 
and that sort of thing; but they don’t agree with me. 
They have their minds made up to send me, and I 
think it would be mean for me to hang ^ac^” 

“So it would, so it would,” said Lord Glasnr* 
mara. “They know what t&ey are about in choosing 
you to do their dirty work for them.” 

“I wouldn’t say that it was dirty work.” 

“Perhaps not. It’s work, at any rate; and as far 
as I can gather, work isn’t what your friends, the 
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social leaders, live for. Loafing is more like— how- 
ever, that*s beside the point" 

Yes; I think it’s beside the jJbint," acquiesced 
Barry, with a laugh. 

"It is," repeated his father. think you have 
some able enough men on your side. TheyifR the 
value of such $ chap as yourself to associate himself 
with them when they are in a tight place. It f s 
funny, isn't it, that the people of this island should 
still be more likely to be persuaded by a man with a 
title than by a man picked^ut of the gutter?" 

"We don't regard a title as a disqualification for 
a leader," said Barry. "Neither do we regard the 
gutter as a disqualification for a leader." 

"That's lucky for your leaders," said his father, 
drily, "If you did, there would be fewer of your 
leaders. Again, that's beside th$ question. You’ll 
drop in upon us now and again, I hope." 

Oh, yes; I daresay that I can steal a few hours 
from my duty," said the son. 

* He went off the next day, but not before he had 
received a few words of encouragement from Coralie. 

"You have all my good wishes for your work," she 
said. *T admire you for your courage in braving the 
opinion of the people about you and going through 
with this thing." 

"Oh, thatfs nothing," said Barry* "I hope that 
jtou and Rosamund will get on all right in my absence. 
Upon my word, I feel fhat there’s a good deal of 
sense in Rosamund's reproaches; you heard her say 
that my duty was Jto think of my own household* 
Still, you know—" 

"I know all," she said; and she really fancied 
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that she did. “I know all; and I $ay that yoti^re 
doing what is perfectly right in going. You are show- 
ing every one tha^ you are in earnest — that you are 
sincere in your desire to help the world. You cannot 
tell how terribly disappointed I was when I went 
aboufc*feere, finding that nothing in life except sport 
was taken seriously; but when I heard' the voice of 
Bernard Mott on the terrace of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, I felt that at last I had met a true man, who 
looked at life truly/* ° 

“He takes it seriously doesn’t he?” said Barry, 
musingly. “He abused me like a pickpocket for rid- 
ing Sam Slick at Ranelagh. He called it pandering 
to the vices of the aristocracy.’* 

“He spoke seriously to me for allowing myself to 
be carried away by your race,” said she, with a smile. 
“But I know that he spoke the truth. I never want 
to see a horse-race again. Do you?” 

“I should rather think I dq ” said he, resolutely. 
“I don’t go so far as Mott by any means. A race — 
well, I don’t mean to cut off a race-meeting now and 
again.” 

She shook her head. 

“You are wrong,** she said. “Bernard Mott is 
right. You cannot serve God and Mammon. We 
are not sent into the world to spend our time on race- 
courses. Mr. Mott is, after all, the only siucere and 
fearless man. ” 

“I wouldn’t go so far to say that, much as I 
respect Bernard Mott,” said Barry. “I don’t think 
that you quite understand us all. Miss Randal, if you 
will allow me to say so. There* are a lot of things 
that are 'taken for granted among us. One is that a 
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man has a right to hold whatever opinions he pleases 
on any subject. We don’t abuse a man for liking to 
go to any face-meeting. We don’t? abuse a man for 
taking life seriously. It’s a free country. Mott has 
no right to lecture you. ” 

“I cannot agree with you,” she said. “TSfoere 
should be no dompromise in matters of principle. But 
from the first day I landed in England I have clone 
nothing but compromise, except in the case of Ber- 
nard Motf. He’s the only fearless man in England.” 

“Oh, 1 think that there are a few others left,” said 
Barry, seriously. He refrained from smiling the 
smile of the superior incredulous. “There is a good 
deal of bravery left in England still, and the bravest 
men and women are usually those who do not boast 
of their bravery — most of them do their best to con- 
ceal it. But you’ll soon come to know all about us 
and our ways. Meantime you can hardly do better 
than give up ail your # spare time to admire Bernard 
Mott. Good-bye.” 

She said “good-bye” to him, and the moment he 
left the room she was surprised to find that there 
were tears in her eyes. She could not understand 
how th ope tears had risen in her heart — if her heart, 
indeed, was their starting place. She had not been 
thinking a great deal about Barry Joyce. How could 
she think « great deal about a man who, while pro- 
fetsing to be an adherent of the principles of Mr. 
Bernard Mott, could still* show himself weak enough 
to ride in pony- races in the presence of frivolous 
idlers — idlers except in this seeking after pleasure? 

And yet she foun2 it impossible to deny, even to 
one so easily deceived as herself, that tears had come 
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to her eyes on the departure of , Barry. Sh 6 C had 
always thought of him as a very pleasant man; but 
he was in no wa$r different from the scores of men 
whom she had met in London. They were all agree- 
able men, and c they studiously refrained from formu- 
lating to her their views of life. She fancied they did 
so because they had no particular view's on this par- 
ticular subject. Life in their estimation should be 
lively. When at a dinner party, a few nights after 
she had first met Bernard Mott, she had ventured to 
introduce the name of thk socialist leader to the man 
who had taken her in — she introduced it in connection 
with the subject of the seriousness of life — he had 
expressed the opinion that Mott was a bit of a wind- 
bag, and that socialism was tommy-rot. 

To be sure, Barry, so far from thinking that 
socialism was tommy-rot, was himself a socialist, and 
was on the way to become an active socialist into the 
bargain; but he really was not very different in man- 
ner or mode of expression from the man who had dis- 
played his own ignorance by suggesting that Mr. 
Mott was a bit of a windbag. And her knowledge of 
this fact increased the mystery of those tears of hers. 
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N ** tears had come to Rosamund on the departure 
of her brother* She was merely cross at his going. 
But she was very cross. Her philosophy differisd fun- 
damentally from her father's* Cases have been known 
of the existence of such a difference. And that was 
why when her father was quite placid she %as quite 
cross. She was, moreover, cross with Coralie, whom, 
singularly enough, she somehow blamed for the 
departure of Barry. 

It was then that Rosamund declased, with adequate 
emphasis, that of all the nonsense that had yet 
entered the heart of man, socialism was the most 
contemptible. 

As Coralie had long ago made up her mind that all 
compromise on matters of principle was contemptible, 
she could not allow her friend to indulge in the luxury 
of beinjf cross without rebuke, so she resolutely com- 
batted the condemnation of socialism. 

How could she do otherwise, when she had in her 
pocket at thaf very moment a letter covering three 
sheets of paper which she had received in the morn- 
ing from an eminent socialist? The letter was written 
in the high falsetto of the street preacher, and its 
texfwas “No eomprosnise/* 

Of course, Rosamund was not going to stand Ber- 
nard Mott's rebuke, even though transposed into the 
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natural conversational key of Coralie ; but before she 
had told Coralie this in plain terms, Coralie had 
branched off into a vigourous defence of Barry, and as 
she persevered in this branch of the subject, Rosa- 
mund's crossness waned and vanished as the girl 
patfeed for breath for a moment, with her cheeks 
rather rosy than otherwise and her ^yes undoubtedly* 
brighter than they had been previously. 

Rosamund almost flung herself into her arms and 
kissed her* thereby admitting, Coralie thought,* that 
she was completely vanquished by the logic of her 
argument in favour of socialism as a principle of life. 

Rosamund even went so far in her enthusiasm as a 
convert to socialism as to refrain from saying that Ber- 
nard Mott was an odious man as well as a bit of a 
bounder. A bit of a windbag is invariably a bit of a 
bounder. 

Coralie was so pleased with her victory— the first 
that she had ever won by reason and logic — that she 
frankly admitted that she and Rosamund would miss 
Barry terribly. And before a couple of days had 
passed she knew that she had spoken no more than 
the truth in this respect. They both did miss him 
terribly. There were so many places to which they 
could only go with a brother of one of them — and 
Barry had played so admirably the role of the good 
brother — to one of them? No, not only to one of 
them ; to both of them. 

The good brother is becoming rarer every day, 
Rosamund knew. She could not exactly define what 
the good brother should be nowadays; she rather 
thought that he should be as nearly as possible the 
opposite of the good brother of long ago. He should 
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not be anxious to give advice to his sisters, as the old 
good brothers used to do; nor should he be over- 
ready* to point out the bounders with svhom his sister 
should not assoc&te for even a trifling space. He 
should not be always ready to fight a man who might 
try to be familiar with his sister; he can only blackest 
the fellow’s eyeS. He should leave him to be appro- 
priately punished by the sister; she can snub him. 

Barry Aad been most useful, and before he had 
been absent* for more than a week Coralie was ready 
to confess that it would have been nicer if he had 
remained at home. Still, of course, duty was duty, 
she slid, resolutely. He had done well to go to 
Barkstone. 

His absence, too, was the more provoking by 
reason of the numerous engagements of Lord Glasna- 
mara at this time. Nowand again, upon occasions 
when it might reasonably have been expected that he 
would take his son’s plaqp, he had telegraphed from 
Whitehall at the last moment a sixpenny excuse for 
not being able to leave the business of his department 
to accompany them to some place where they could 
not rightly go withoht a man in their party 

This w%s provoking — Lord Glasnamara meant that 
it should be provoking — and it caused them to miss 
Barry all the more acutely; Lord Glasnamara meant 
that they should «miss Barry acutely. 

I* is scarcely necessary to mention in this place 
that in several excellent families among the English 
aristocracy the visit of Miss Coralie Randal to England 
caused some fl letterings of hope to arise. These 
were the families who were unfortunate enough to still 
have on their hands those vast and splendid houses 
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which their ancestors had built, in the day§ before 
architecture had died out in England, and when 
building matewals and labour were che c ap. One white 
elephant is sufficiently embarrassing to a man who 
can barely buy oats for a pony ; but what is a whole 
swenagerie oi white elephants to such a man? 

But in addition to the white elephants carved in 
Portland stone which have to be maintained, there 
are scores of other animals, not «I1 gramnivorous, 
with huge^appetites to be satisfied out of f the revenues 
of the estate. They a*e the charges to be paid to the 
elderly sisters, under the terms of one will, and to the 
partriarchal and imperishable aunts and dowagers 
under the terms of another. There are the family 
lawyers, ail with excellent appetites, and there are the 
money-lenders — sleek specimens of carnivora — to be 
satisfied. 

And ail this has to be done out of the proceeds of 
unlet farms, and wheat a| something under thirty 
shillings a quarter. 

It is not surprising that the arrival in England of 
a good-looking young woman with two or three mil- 
lion pounds — every American heiress has two or three 
million pounds — causes now and again % flutter in 
some of the great families who are blessed with grown- 
up sons who have not made fools of themselves — at 
least, not irredeemable fools. (Xhe ♦ irredeemable 
fool is the fool who has got married before thenright 
woman turns up.) • 

The grown-up sons cannot earn money for them- 
selves, except by allowing their names to appear on 
the first page — the title-page-^-of a prospectus, which, 
subsequently, one of the courts may decree to have 
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been too sanguinf ,m some passages and too reticent 
in othefs. • 

But the fathers and the mothers an^ lawyers know 
that the grown-up sons can marry; and thus it was 
that the newspaper paragraphs referring to the arrival 
of Miss Coralie Randal aroused the hopes of mojg t 
than one proud Cnglish family. 

Before she had been in England for a we^c it was 
well known that^ she could marry a duke if she 
wished, for the duke’s mother wished it. duke 

had caused his mother a good tfeal of anxiety at vari- 
ous periods of his life, so that possibly there was some 
truth in the rumour that she had hired a tug at 
Queenstown, and in that craft had gone to meet the 
Atlantic liner which was conveying Coralie Randal to 
these shores. 

But whether or not that report was strictly accu- 
rate, it soon became plain that even the duke himself 
was not particularly averse to the scheme suggested 
by his mother for putting the largest of the family 
mansions in repair — to call this mansion a white ele- 
phant would be ridiculous ; it was like a megatherium. 

And next to the young duke there was a middle- 
aged earl^whose family had had a splendid past, but 
whose future could not be contemplated by even the 
most optimistic seer without misgivings. He thought 
that it was qt^te ^possible that he could win the mil- 
lions^ an American heiress; and, indeed, he had an 
excellent tailor, t 

Then there was a baronet of good family who was 
now free to marry again, the decree nisi which his wife 
had obtained having bedh made absolute. He trusted 
that as he had married before he had come of age, 
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the transaction would be generously regarded by the 
world as something akin to a miss in baulk. This 
sanguine perst^i read of the arrival of r Miss Randal in 
England not without hope. He rfther thought that 
it would be to the advantage of an American girl to 
4»arry him, fiivorce is so easy in some of the States. 

It was Barry who prevented th& last mentioned 
from being presented to Coralie* but he made no 
attempt to keep her from being annoyed by the many 
other representatives of the adventurous spirit of the 
middle ages — the duke was the only real filly in the 
running, some cynical observer had remarked in com- 
menting on the case of Coralie. Yes, they all started 
fair, and Coralie was greatly annoyed as well as 
amazed to receive two offers of marriage before she 
had been in London for a week. 

“They must be mad!’* said Coralie. “How could 
any man who is not an idiot fancy that he knows a 
girl when he has only met her twice?*' 

“It is not that they don't know you; it is that 
they are afraid that you may come to know them/' 
laughed Rosamund. 

“In which case they would have no chance. Is 
that why they hurry?" asked Coralie. t 

“You have hit the nail on the head, my dear. But 
a girl shouldn’t take her offers of marriage too seri- 
ously,” said Rosamund. “After all, jt w*as the gentle- 
men adventurers who first settled in America.” « 

This historical suggestion was somewhat perplexing 
to the girl from America. That was why she 
laughed — after a pause. 

But when these things whre as they have been 
deacribed, it can easily be believed that, although 
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Barry Joyce was away from home and greatly missed 
bv Ccfralie, she had still a sufficient number of dinners 
and dances and garden-parties and opera-parties, with 
dainty suppers to fill up her spare time and to prevent 
her from feeling that her life in London was absolutely 
stagnant. • ^ 

And then *a singular incident occurred, which 
broke the monotony of the season’s vivacity, so to 
speak, and caused her to set about revising her opin- 
ions of Englishmen and their ways. She had seen so 
much of one side of the Englishman’s character she 
had frankly confessed that she was disappointed with 
him. Had she heard the remarks, made now and 
again behind the friendly shelter of a hand placed 
against the side of the speaker’s mouth, regarding 
the ridiculous departure of Barry, she would have 
been still more disappointed. It was generally 
•assumed that Barry Joyce’s flight was due to his dis- 
comfiture on his suggesting to the American heiress 
that she should marry hftn. Indeed, one of the impu- 
dent papers which every one detests — and reads — 
contained a paragraph referring to the disappointment 
of the young man, and agreeing with him that there 
was nothing like throwing one’s self into hard work 
in order ?o get rid of the effects of an affaire du cceur , 
or, for that matter, an affaire de T argent 

The incident which startled Coralie took place 
um^er her very eyes, at the entrance to a theatre. 
She had just got into the carriage with Rosamund and 
Lady Glasnamara, at the conclusion of the perform- 
ance, and Algy Grafton, who had provided the box, 
was m the act of coming forward to the window to say 
a last word, when a man in the uniform of one of the 
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Highland regiments sprang through the crowd of 
loafers and illicit cab-finders, aftd caught Captain 
Grafton by the collar of his coat, utteriag a shouG and 
a cry in the broadest Scotch dialect of, “By the Laird, 
I hae ye the noo— *1 hae ye — ” 

^But at thi* point he dropped his hands smartly by 
his sides and gave a military salute. * 

Captain Grafton straightened his collar, saying; 

“What the — ” 

At this moment, however, the soldier c was in the 
hands of a policeman. r < 

A crowd began to gather, and the one thing that 
Algy could not stand was to be the centre of a crowd. 
He stepped into the spare seat in the carriage. 

“Howd him back — for the Laird’s sake, howd him 
back, ’ * shouted the soldier. “Iam Sergeant McGregor 
of the Gordons — howd him back, or get his name — 
ay, mon, get his*name.” 

He was evidently greatly excited ; he was a High- 
land sergeant, so that the Lbndon policeman was not 
altogether successful in restraining him. The theatre 
cotofgktissionaire was luckily a brother Scot, and he 
made an appeal to the man’s better nature, so that 
the carriage was allowed to drive off without further 
detention. 

The soldier was almost frantic. 

“He’s awa — he’s awa — he’s ’scapet me again,” he 
shouted. “I hae nae e’en the chiel f s name. What 
for are ye howding me? I’m telling ye that’s it no 
drunk I am.” 

He shook off the policeman easily, but the com- 
missionaire was not so easily get rid of. He held on 
to the soldier’s arm. 
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This soldier got six invitations from men in the 
crowd to have something to drink. 

*Come inside the hoose, mon," said the commis- 
sionaire, wheedling the man toward! the entrance to 
the theatre. “In with ye. Here’s a superintendent 
There’s no charge agin him, constable}*' with a <jgg- 
fidential nudge. “The gentleman wouldn’t wait to 
charge him. In*wi* ye, my laddie.** 

|£e pushed^ him — still protesting— through the 
glass i oor>and the policeman cleared away the crowd. 
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9 

Coralie was naturally greatly excited by this curi- 
ous incident, so much of it as she had <seen ; but Rosa- 
mund only laughed. * 

“It is a very warm night, and the man is' a drouthy 
Hielander,” she said. 

“No, he wasn’t drunk, “ said Algy. “They are 
not teetotallers to a man, these chaps ; but they are 
not drinkers to a man, as some of the bards who have 
taken the army under their protection would make 
the world believe. The poets who try to swing into 
fame holding on ty a kilt don’t know overmuch about 
the Hieland laddie.** 4 

“But why did he spring at your throat?” asked 
Coralie. 

“At my coat collar? Oh, that’s his fun; the Hie- 
land laddie has his sense of humour,*’ said Algy. “If 
you don’t mind, I’ll get out here. I’m going down 
Berkeley Street.” 

He stopped the carriage and said good-night once 
more, but with evident constraint, and the carriage 
drove on to the house in Grosvenor Gardens, where 
its occupants were due. * 

“What a queer thing to happen!” remarked Lady 
Glasnamara. “I don’t think that an Irish soldier 
would have jumped at his collar as that Scotchman 
did.” 
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“Perhaps he wouldn't," said Rosamund. “One 
thing, howevej, is quite certain, an Irishman wouldn’t 
let it go so easily # as that Scotchman did/* 

“Yes, but what can it all mean?” said Coralie. 

“Oh, my dear girl, don't worry ^bout such a 
trifle," said Rosamund. “Any one could see that tSe* 
man bore no grudge against Algy — no one does." 

“How odd that none of us had the presence of 
mind to ask^Alg/ what it meant," said Lady Glasna- 
mara. “P$ay try to remember to do so the next time 
you see him, Coralie." # 

That was all that was said on the subject. But 
Coralie at least allowed her imagination free play in 
assigning a reason for the curious conduct of the sol- 
dier. She had seen since coming to London a play 
which had opened her eyes, as indeed it had the eyes 
of a good many people, as to the dqpble life led by 
some men, and it did not require her to leave her 
home in the States to foam an opinion as to the very 
liberal view taken of life and its pleasures by the sol- 
dier at all times and in all ages. She recalled inci- 
dents in popular novels — written mostly by ladies-— of 
wealthy libertines in the army — invariably the British 
army — wl*> had run away with the sergeant’s sweet- 
heart, sometimes even the private’s sweetheart. She 
had also read in books of the noble vengeance 
wreaked — thlt fcas the exact word — at considerable 
personal inconvenience, upon the cold-hearted scoun- 
drel by the true lover, or perhaps the true brother. 
Treated dramatically, as she saW such an incident 
upon the stage, it becagie still more impressive. 

She wondered if the Scotch soldier who had 
attacked Captain Grafton had a sweetheart— his lass, 
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he would probably call her through the five a^ts and 
eight tableaux of the drama, whether he was a Scotch 
soldier, or onecwho had originally come from Ber- 
mondsey. 

Or perhapg he had once a sister — also called in the 
THfecting language of the melodramatist his lass. 

Before she went to sleep she ha^i come to take an 
interest in the “case,” and to feel how sad it was that 
Rosamund and her mother should accept the incident 
with complacence — even with lightness. f It was not 
surprising that Bernard Mott should have dilated as 
he did in the letter which she had received from him 
the previous morning — the second inside two days; 
oh, yes, he had faithfully kept his promise to write to 
her — upon the callous attitude of the upper classes 
towards crime. 

When she capie down to breakfast in the morning 
she found another thick letter awaiting her in Bernard 
Mott’s handwriting among several which had come 
by the American mail. She read all her letters except 
this one while she was breakfasting tStc-a-tSfc with 
Rosamund. Rosamund had only a newspaper to read, 
and she read it very languidly until she chanced to 
see a heavily headed paragraph : *, 

STRANGE FRACAS WITH A SOLDIER — OMDURMAN IN 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS. 

u o 

She gave a laugh and an exclamation of surprise. 

“They lost no time 4n reporting the thing, and 
they have done it in their most impudently intimate 
style,” she cried. “Now, how on earth did they get 
the details of what happened? They must have had 
a reporter on the spot.” 
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And that is exactly what the impudently intimate 
newspaper had. A member of the staff had been at 
the theatre fhat night, and was in tjje act of leaving 
when the incidAt which he termed for journalistic 
purposes a “fracas* * took place, and he was able to 
write a' very interesting half-column ab£ut it 

He was, on # the whole, quite accurate in his account 
of what had taken place, Only he laid emphasis on 
the snap-shot moments — those sections of seconds 
which the? man with the kodak seizes upon. It 
appeared from the report that there was a terrific 
struggle between “the gallant officer in irreproach- 
able evening dress’* and “the burly Caledonian wear- 
ing the picturesque garb of the Gael.” A casual 
reader might suppose that the combatants had been 
rolling about with their hands on each other’s throats 
half-way to Hyde Park Corner. 

“Probably for the first time in tfis life the gallant 
officer found it necessary to beat a retreat; perhaps 
such a strategical movement should, however, only 
be described as a falling back upon his entrenchments. 
At any rate, he drove off in the fortuitous shelter of 
his carriage panel.** 

The importer then described his attempts to “eluci- 
date” the cause of the assault; he had “interviewed” 
the Scotch soldier, who name was Ian McGregor, ser- 
geant in the Gordons, but it seemed as if he also had 
fatten back upon the “impregnable entrenchments of 
his native caution,’* for hethad resolutely declined to 
make any statement to his interviewer. The inter- 
viewer, however, was able to make the most of the 
Scotch dialect in giving verbatim the phrases of the 
man’s refusal, winding up with the significant words, 
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“Ye "need na be speerin* aboot the noo like*a daft 
body, for I ken ye'll be hearin' af aboot this wee bit 
affair afore lang^" c 

“With this assurance," said the report, “the 
representative of the Morning Glory , having in a 
«-* 4 Bpment of attraction forgotten to put the claymore 
which he usually carries in his waistcoat pocket before 
leaving his humble garret, thought it wise to abandon 
the position which he had gained within the portals of 
the Hyperion Theatre ; but he can assure the readers 
of the Morning Glory that in the words of the Cale- 
donian stern and wild, they will be ‘bearin' a' aboot 
this wee bit affair afore lang.' " 

Rosamund laughed, a trifle uneasily perhaps; but 
Coralie was grave, and seeing this, Rosamund laughed 
again, and this time without a suggestion of restraint, 
which shocked Coralie greatly. 

"I would like lo know very much what is on your 
mind at the present moment," said Rosamund. 

Coralie did not seem to think that this was a sug- 
gestion to her to reveal what was on her mind. She 
remained silent 

“I know exactly what you think of ‘this wee bit 
affair,' " cried Rosamund. “Yes, you fancy that 
there’s more in it than meets the eye." 
f Coralie raised protesting eyebrows. 

“I really only fancied that perhaps— *1 she began. 
Rosamund interrupted her lightly, i 

“You need not protest," she laid, "for I am 
exactly of your opinion. Only whatever it means, it 
does not mean anything discreditable to Algy— of 
that you may be sure. You poor dear! you would 
believe anything bad about a soldier. You are more 
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highly* civilised than I am. It’s only the uncivilised 
roman who still loves the warrior and the hunter. 
And* yet at # heart— I wonder if you really do not 
secretly worship*the Indian brave?” 

“‘Only brains — only brains,” said Coralie. 

“Ah!” said Rosamund, with a cuflous emphsy^g^r 
that hinted at*incredulity. “Ah, well, that being so, 
hadn’t we better # ring for the horses? We have time 
for exactly an hour and a quarter in the Park. 
Remember* that Mr. Corncroft is coming to lunch. 
We must Rave some ideas ready to submit to him.” 

“I thought that he was to do the suggesting,” said 
Coralie. 

“My dear child, you do not expect an artist who 
works from a model to have ideas of his own. An 
ideal artist is an artist who has no ideas of his own. 

It is only the realists who have ideas, and we rather 
wish they hadn’t; realism is the opposite to reality.” 

Coralie had no difficulty in perceiving that this 
sudden definition was due to a certain uneasiness on 
the part of her friend. Every one knew that Mr. 
Corncroft was fertile in ideas. That was why he had 
promised to lunch with the Joyces, in order to give 
Miss Jogce and her friend some counsel as to the cos- 
tume each of them should wear at the Duchess of 
Glendower’s fancy ball. 

The splendid possibilities of the Duchess’s fancy 
bail had been discussed in the circle of which the 
Duchess was th6 centre far the previous month, and 
already several newspapers had announced in their 
soc^pty column some of the costumes which were to 
be worn. It was well known that Miss Margot Dick* 
son, who was “quite the prettiest of the debutantes this 
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year # M was to appear in the guise of Night.* The 
Dickson family were quite rich enough to have pur* 
chased some imagination ; and it was whispered *that 
she would wear the celebrated Diclfson diamonds — 
they had been heirlooms in the family for quite elght- 
«mm years — belpangled over her dress to do duty for 
stars. # 

Then it was known that the Countess of Eversleigh 
would appear as a Vivandi&re. She had a charming 
figure, which was greatly advertised. LadylMarie East 
was to use up all the family lace in the cfiaracter of 
Dawn, and her daughter would thus be compelled to 
fall back upon the inexpensive habiliments of Little 
Red Riding Hood. 

These were the ladies whose names appeared daily 
in the society column, and it was clearly understood 
that as their costumes had been published, they had a 
complete copyright in them. 

But, of course, th egrandes dames, who like a certain 
Bobs “did not advertise/' thought it would be to their 
advantage to be reticent on the subject of their cos- 
tumes; and so, for the best of reasons, did the Hon. 
Rosamund Joyce and her friend, MissCoralie Randal. 
They had not yet made up their minds on the f subject; 
and the society column of the Morning Glory had the 
previous day made this announcement. 

Before ringing for her maid Coralje ^at down in 
her dressing-room to read the somewhat bulky letter 
which she had received from Bernard Mott. This 
was the third bulky letter which had come to her from 
Mr. Mott within a week— since, in fact, she had gpven 
him permission to write to her. * 

She had come to look forward to his letters. They 
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had the ring of sincerity in every line. They taught 
her. She felt, on reading any one of them, as one 
feels who hfs just come out of tljp presence of a 
master. They Vere serious letters, and they paid 
her the compliment of assuming that she wa$ serious 
also— “the only woman in London witifa serious pvzm 
pose in life,’* toas the phrase in which she was referred 
to in one of them. Believing as she did — as a large 
number of other people did — that Bernard Mott was 
a great teacher — a “coming Carlyle" he had been 
styled by*a newspaper (forwhich he had written) — 
she could not feel otherwise than flattered by his 
compliments. Compliments are only valuable when 
they come from people who are not given to the pay- 
ing of compliments; that was possibly why Jane Welsh 
agreed to marry her strenuous dyspeptic when he paid 
her th# compliment of asking her; though it turned 
out that, after all, he only wanted Some one to mend 
his breeks for him. 

She read his latest letter with flushed cheeks. She 
seemed to hear his eloquent voice speaking to her. 
His writing, some one had said, was the writing of a 
man who, if he had a pencil to sharpen, would call for 
a battle-axe for the purpose. 

When she had read the first page of the letter the 
flush on her face had deepened. She laid the letter 
on her table, exclaiming “Absurd ! M Then she sprang 
to«her feet and rang the bell for her maid. The maid 
had no difficulty in hearing that bell. There was 
more force of character in that ring than she had 
fancied Miss Randal to possess. 

Miss Randal had* a very pensive gallop with her 
friend in the Park. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

Of course Rosamund was too observant to fail to 
notice the pensive mood of her companion, and 
equally as a matter of course she made no remark 
upon it. She knew that £oralie was engaged in think- 
ing out some question that perplexed her — perhaps 
the question as to the guilty connection of Captain 
Grafton with the “fracas in Piccadilly Circus/' or 
rather, with the incident to which this “fracas" was 
the legitimate sequel, so that there was really nothing 
to be said on the matter. Coralie would continue 
her thinking, and* the result would become known in 
due time without the need for any cross-examination. 

They met several of their friends on horseback in 
the Park, but among them Algy Grafton was not, so 
that on the whole Rosamund returned home a trifle 
cross. She did not want to meet any friends, for she 
felt unequal to the duty of talking to them for 
Coralie as well as herself, and she had wanted badly 
to meet Algy Grafton. 

They returned home sooner than thej intended, so 
that Coralie had a good half-hour to spare befqjre 
lunch. She spent every foment of this space with 
the strenuous phrases of Bernard Mott's letter before 
her. The phrases were undoubtedly startling in their 
fervour. They were shouting phrases. The man was 
constantly shouting for an axe to sharpen his stumpy 
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pencil. If he had a nut he could not use the nut- 
crackers which drdinary people found adequate to 
thdr needs f he went about shouting for a Nasmyth 
hammer. • 11 

His latest letter was a whole engineer’s workshop. 
The steam hammers thumped through^t. The stejyg. 
rivetters claftged, the steam welders banged, the 
steam punches punched. The whirl of it all was cal- 
culated to make the boldest lose his head, and Coralie 
with that* letter before her felt like a girl in an iron 
foundry. * # 

Five minutes before the lunch hour she laid the 
loud letter aside and went to Rosamund’s room. 

‘ “I’m so sorry,” said she, “but I’m not going to 
the fancy ball at the Duchess’s.” 

“Nonsense!” said Rosamund. “ We have already 
accepted the invitation. There are thousands of 
girls — even American girls — who Would give all that 
they possess to have the chance of going to the 
Duchess’s dance. ” f 

“I daresay,” said Coralie. “I’m sure that I’m 
sorry — oh, so very sorry! but I cannot go. What 
does it matter? 1 am only one of a thousand, and a 
very sijall one at that.” 

“But why — why — why? At breakfast you said 
nothing about not going; on the contrary, you were 
looking forward to the coming of Mr. Corncroft to 
liyich. Don’t be a goose, Coralie. Of course you'll 
come. ‘Elaine’ — yes, I’ip sure that you would make 
a lovely ‘Elaine.’ Mr. Corncroft has his theories 
abput the dress; it was he who designed Lilian Rose’s 
dress as ‘Enid’ at the Railway Hospital bazar last 
year. Every one raved about & The embroidered 
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shield-cover — what a lovely bit of colour one can intro- 
duce there.” 

Coralie shook her head sadly — almost^iteousljf. 

“I should have thought of itlon£ago, I admit,” 
she said. “I should have known that it was not for 
S. But now\ know in what direction my duty lies. ” 

“How have you come to know ft? Who has 
pointed it out to you? Healthy girls do not know in 
what direction their duty lies until some busybody 
points it out to them.” • 

Coralie did not attempt to answer. ‘She oniy 
smiled and looked towards the door. 

Rosamund watched her very closely. 

“Surely you can tell me what arguments Bernard 
Mott made use of to dissuade you from this particular 
dance,” she said, quietly. 

Coralie felt herself flushing all over. 

“How do you fc know — ” she began; and then she 
suddenly stopped for a moment. It was in a changed 
tone that she said : 

“There is no reason for me to conceal anything. 
It was the letter which I got from Mr. Bernard Mott 
this morning that showed me what I should have seen 
for myself. If the money which people will spend on 
this one entertainment was legitimately distributed — ” 

“Thank you, my dear. I will not trouble you to 
go on; I know the rest,” said Rosamund. “I've 
heard all those twopenny-half-penny arguments since 
I was in long clothes. An argument is the last 
resource d the man who knows he is in the wrong. 
I’ve never been greatly attracted to the Sunday plat- 
form with the banner in the Part. I'm disappointed 
in you, Coralie; but pray do not make me quite hope- 
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less t by repeating those moth-eaten phrases. You 
have made up your mind to stay at home on the night 
of the ball?*’ c 

“Well, I’m not so sure about the staying at home,” 
said Coralie, doubtfully. “But I can promise you 
that I’ll not go to the ball.” # «*-» 

“You don’t # mean to say that you have allowed 
Bernard Mott to make a different engagement for 
you v ' cried Rosamund. 

“Oh, no; only it so happens that on that night 
Mr. Mott is to address the United Societies of the 
Thames Valley and Bermondsey, and he has been 
good enough — M 

“To offer you that as an alternative to the 
Duchess’s dance. Good heavens! It’s like offering 
a girl a duster as an alternative to a brocade dress — 
a bottle of rum as an alternative to a vintage la rase . 
But if you have made up your mincl — M 

“Oh, yes; I've quije made up my mind." 

“Then we'll go down to lunch. What will mamma 
say?” 

The question was soon answered. Lady Glasna- 
raara was alone in one of the drawing-rooms when the 
two gifts went downstairs. 

“We are throwing away a most recherchi lunch, 
mamma," said Rosamund. “After all, Coralie finds 
her engagements will not permit her to go to the 
®uchess*s dance." 

“My dear Rosamund/' said her mother. “No 
lunch is thrown away upon so excellent an artist as 
Mf. Corncroft. What's Coralie's trouble?" 

“Conscience," said Rosamund. “Isn’t it con- 
science, Coralie?" 
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“T may say that it’s conscience/; said Coralie^ 

“Then I say let all the lunches ever designed # go 
to waste rather |han do anything against your con- 
science, my dear/* said Lady Glasnamara. “The 
truth is that there’s not half enough conscience en 
“i Vidence nowadays. Maybe that’s why we are so 
happy. Conscience is a sort of mental gout, isn’t it? 
You must be careful of your diet; it may become 
chronic, and where will you be then?” 

“She’s got nothing unwholesome in th^ way of 
diet — spiritual diet — here/’ said Rosamund. “But if 
she will insist on sending out to every cookshop — 
here is Mr. Corncroft. ” 

Mr. Corncroft, the distinguished artist who had 
for years made a specialty of Saxon and early British 
costumes, entered the room. He was greatly grieved 
to learn that Miss Randal would not require his ser- 
vices — that was not exactly the way in which the 
news was broken to him; Rosamund had more regard 
for his feelings, for he was a very sensitive man; but 
at any rate, he was made to understand that he might 
concentrate all his knowledge upon Rosamund. 

He was greatly grieved, and he expressed his sor- 
row in a pose borrowed from Fra Angelico. cEvery 
one knew that his regret was a poignant example of 
Italian Renaissance — at least he hoped that every 
one would know it. He would have liked Vi> turn an 
American heiress into something early Saxon. * 

4I I hope that Miss Randal is not going to 
alldW herself to be the victim of any one else’s 
designs,” he ventured to say after the lapse of a little 
time. 

“Not in that sense,” laughed Rosamund. “The 
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fact is, Mr. Corncroft, that Miss Randal has come to 
ihe conclusion that if all the money about to be 
spent on th^ fancy ball were to be # equally divided 
among the deserving people — ” 

“But isn't that just what is being done?" asked 
Mr. Corncroft. “Doesn’t the holding of a great® 
function such Ss this will be mean the distribution of 
a large sum of money among deserving people?” 

“I think we had better not discuss the question at 
all,” said Lady Glasnamara. “You see it would be 
mortifying # for us to get the b^st of the argument, and 
then to find that Miss Randal remained of the same 
opinion still. We must put her on a diet of spiritual 
lithia.” 

Mr. Corncroft looked puzzled — not without reason. 

“Gout?” he whispered. 

“Of the soul,” said Lady Glasnamara. “Let us 
go in to lunch.” 

They went in to lunch, and there was no further 
conversation on the subject of Coralie’s conscience. 
Perhaps she was slightly disappointed that her deflec- 
tion into rectitude was not taken more notice of. What 
is the good of becoming extremely good unless people 
take notjpe of it and remonstrate with one? It is 
almost as bad as being heroically bad, and yet not 
being referred to with bated breath for the encourage- 
ment of the unambitious. Coralie may have been 
sightly mortified, not with the mortification that grows 
into a halo, but that of a good girl who is happily not 
good enough to be without a touch of feminini^T; 
Afte^all, the halo of the early Venetian* saints prob- 
ably grew out of a new way of doing the hair. The 
vanity which leads one to aspire to martyrdom, though 
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nfct the crudest, is certainly the most enduring of all 
vanities. 

Before lunch was over Coralie was°able to \nake 
some valuable suggestions toward the complete real- 
isation of Mr. Corncroft's design for Rosamund's 
address, a fact Vhich goes some way in showing that the 
growth of the halo is gradual. As yet Coraiie's was 
downy. 

She spent an hour of that afternoon in her own 
room writing a letter to Mr. Bernard Mott in reply 
to the one which she « had received' from him that 
morning. But when she had read what she had writ- 
ten she felt ashamed of it ; compared with the rich 
mellow orchestral volume of sound breathed in every 
page of Mr. Mott’s message, it was as a grasshopper's 
chatter is to the thunder's clatter. She felt sure 
that Mr. Mott would be ashamed of it also — she actu- 
ally believed that one writer would be mortified 
because another had written worse than himself. 
Still she sent the letter to* be posted. After all, it 
contained, she reflected, an acknowledgment of Mr. 
Mott's remonstrance on the subject of the Duchess's 
dance, and this fact might possibly help to console 
him for the thinness of her literary style. r 

That same night there was a family council of the 
Joyce household in regard to the position of Coralie. 
The tone adopted by his womankind abused Lord 
Glasnamara greatly. She acknowledged having 
received the advice on wl^ch she acted from that man 
Mott, the socialist. "Well, what of that?" asked 
Lord Glasnamara. Was not the advice excellent? the 
man was a bounder. Well, let him bound; so long 
as he continued to give such good advice as he had 
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given in this particular case, he should be pardoned 
for aM the bounding he cared to go through. 

*4It will end by Coralie's engaging herself to marry 
him," cried Rosamund, boldly comfcg to the matter 
which she knew all the members of the council had 
before them, though no one had ventured to utter 
whisper regarding the dread possibility of the American 
heiress's marryiflg some one whose name was not 
Joyce. She considered herself to be distinctly bold 
in coming»to the point; and she had therefore very 
good reason to feel mortifiec^when her father replied, 
quite airily, and with a Treasury Bench smile — Lord 
Glasnamara was an under-secretary: 

“And why shouldn't she engage herself to marry 
him?" 

“What?" cried Lady Glasnamara. 

“Oh!" exclaimed her daughter. 

Lord Glasnamara looked as innocent as the photo- 
graph of a Fersian cat. 

“I ask you why sh i shouldn’t engage herself to 
marry Mr. Mott, if it so pleases her?" he said, looking 
from his wife to his daughter. “I don't see why, 
because Coralie Randal is the only child of a very 
wealthy man, she should be shut out from the priv- 
ileges wlich are enjoyed by her poorer sisters." 

“The privilege of making a fool of herself?" sug- 
gested Rosamund. 

“Even so,^' acquiesced her unabashed father, 
“rfo you mean to tell jne that there exists any 
more blessed privilege than that of^thaking a fool of 
one's self? Few of us are rich enough to be able to 
acce’pt that privilege* without causing remark. And 
now that we are on this subject, I hope that you will 
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allow toe to remark that if either of you make a fuss 
about this or try to make her feel # that Mr. Mott is a 
bounder, you will be making fools of yourselves. • Do 
you know how a^aith is built up— how a government 
is consolidated in power? Dqn't you know that it is 
e opposition that does it? Give her plenty of Mr. 
Mott, as much as she can swallow, amd he'll soon 
cease to have the charm of a deliteacy in her eyes. 
That's how they prevent the girls who pack chocolate 
creams from constantly nibbling at those oonfections. 
Take my advice; tell h^r that Mr. Mott is a capital 
chap, and give her plenty of him. Now, don't go 
taking away the man's character by telling her that 
he is a saint, or that he's clever or good-natured or 
anything else that women know that women hate to 
have near them. If you have need to refer to Mr. 
Mott, don't disparage him in her eyes by saying all 
manner of good things about him. Be artistic. I'll 1 
ask him to dinner. " 

“Good-night, dear papa, ’Said Rosamund. 
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CHAPTER XXVII* 

“Hallo !” cried Lord Glasnamara the next morning 
as he joined the two girls at breakfast; it was Satur- 
day, andjhis department allowed him the privilege of 
breakfasting with his family on Saturdays. The 
official mill did not grind exceedingly small ; the pro- 
prietary of the mills that do is essentially different 
“Hallo! what's all this about Algy?” 

He had a morning newspaper in his hand. 

“More about Algy?” said Rosamund, affecting an 
unconcern that she did not feel. “Oh, it’s that 
impudent paper, the Morning Qlory . More impu- 
dence and mock Scotch, I suppose! The kidneys are 
cold.” t 

“Mock Scotch? I’ll take a Princesse." He 
referred to the czufs & la Princesse . 

“There is a prawn. The thing they wrote about 
Algy yesterday was full of mock Scotch — 4 wee bit 
body,**gang awa* hame* — that sort of Scotch/* said 
Rosamund. 

“But they didn’t mention Algy’s name. They do 
so now,” # saiB her father. 

• “More of their impudence.” 

“Yes. I haven’t confe across anything so impu- 
dent for a long time.” 

•“Throw the thing away and eat your Princesse \ 
What does it matter what a prying paper says?” 
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“Nothing, , Only this is a Victoria Cross for Algy 
Grafton* ” f * 

“A Vic — 99 She snatched the impudent prying 
paper from his ftand and devoured fe with her eyes. 
Then she burst into tears and made for the door. ' 

^ Coralie saw^that Lord Glasnamara had propped up 
the paper against a glass water- jug in*order to hide 
his own tears from her. His ruse w is a failure. 

“A young woman in love is an awful thing in a 
house, Coralie,” he remarked after a long pause. “A 
terrible thing — like a squalling baby; aftd yet I 
shouldn’t like to live in a house with neither.” 

“I don’t seem quite to understand what has hap- 
pened,” said Coralie. She had not touched the peach 
which was on her plate since Rosamund had rushed 
from the room, so great was her amazement. 

‘‘That bit of paper may help you out of your diffi- 
culty,” said Lord 'Glasnamara, folding up the news- 
paper so as to display only the column with the big 
headings: ^ 

THE FRACAS IN PICCADILLY CIRCUS — THE SEQUEL. 

AN ECHO OF OMD0RIIAN. 

WHO SAVED THE CORDON PICKET? 

Coralie eagerly read the three-quarter column which 
was headed with this fanfare of bugles, so to speak ; 
and before she had reached the end of it she was 
standing up waving the paper over her head and crying 
“Bravo, bravo!” just as she had done in front of her 
box at the opera when the die Reszkes had thrilled the 
house* 

Lord Glasnamara lay back in his chair and laughed, 
laughed until the tears were streaming down his face, 
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and he had to follow the example of his daughter, and 
hurry from the room. 

ft was seSing this laughter of l^s that caused the 
tears to come ti Coralie’s eyes. 

And there was nothing whatever pathetic in the 
narrative of Sergeant McGregor of the Gordon High-**' 
landers, whicfi he had communicated, with the per- 
mission of his commanding officer, to the enterprising 
chief of the staff of the Morning Glory . 

That was the curious part of it all, and that was 
how the amazement of Corafie Randal increased now 
that she was left alone in the breakfast-room. Why 
should both Rosamund and ker father have been over- 
come by reading this account of how Algy Grafton 
had done an act of splendid heroism in the Sudan? 
Why should she, Coralie, so far forget herself as to 

act as she had done, even before she had read the 

0 

revelation made by the soldier? Why should she 
have one of her hands doubled up into a chubby fist 
even while she was thirftinghow foolish she had been? 
She had never had a particularly high opinion of 
Captain Grafton. She had always thought it rather 
a pity that such a girl as Rossjseund — a girl who 
might, jifter due training, become the leader of a 
great social movement — should be content to marry 
so ordinary a man as Captain Grafton. 

She thought that he had that light and feathery 
w%y of referring to the most serious problems of life 
which was the prevailing* note of society that year, 
but which was very obnoxious to her. In fact he did 
not^eem to differ in any respect from the majority of 
the young men whom she was in the habit of meeting 
at dinners and dances and garden parties and recep- 
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tions — men wh& could not tell (she supposed) whether 
a Conservative or a Radical government w^s in pow<pr ; 
men who didn’t $are whether the government was 
Radical or Conservative, or either, but who knew to a 
shade how certain horses had performed at their 
"Trials, how certain yachts were behavipgwith their 
new mainbraces, or something. v 

And yet — well, there was no doubt in her mind 
that Algy Grafton had done a deed of valoiy* that the 
British army would not soon forget. 

And yet for months no one knew that it was he 
who had done that deed. He had kept it a dead 
secret himself, and it would have remained a secret if 
it had not been for the quickness of sight of Sergeant 
McGregor in recognising in the bronzed-faced man in 
evening dress showing a lady into a carriage under 
the lights of the Hyperion Theatre, the officer who 
with an unerring revolver, and then with the rifle of a 
sergeant who lay on the sanc^. had kept a crowd of 
dervishes at bay when they had rushed in to spear 
the wounded of the Gordon picket one moonlight night 
outside Omdurman. 

She read the whole account of the attack upon the 
picket in the moonlight. There was no mock Scotch 
for the diversion of cockneys in the report of this 
transaction. It was given simply, and consequently 
with thrilling force, as it came from thb sergeant 
over whose body Captain Grafton had stood with his 
revolver, then with the sergeant's rifle. She saw the 
whole picture of that wild fight in the moonlight — 
she heard the yells of the fanatics, the sharp reports 
of the bullets from their rifles; the smell of the powder 
was in every line that she read, the bugles were blow- 
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ing through it, mingling with the cheers of the half- 
troop of cavalry # who fell upon the now flying der- 
vistfes and At them into shreds. 

But when Sergeant McGrego/ and the other 
wounded Gordons had been carried to the hospital 
tent, Captain Grafton must have limpAl into his own 
tent, which vh . s a long way off, and tried to bind up 
the wound which he had received from a dervish's 
spear in the ankle, so that it should be well the next 
morning. * It was not well the next morning, and he 
was obliged to have it doctoired, telling the surgeon a 
circumstantial story of being thrust at by one of the 
wounded dervishes as he was returning to his tent after 
dining with some friends in the Hussars. The sur- 
geon said that the wounded dervishes were the very 
mischief, and made so good a job of the wound that 
Algv was able to fight with his battery a few days 
afterwards. But after that event something went 
astray, so that he had to use a crutch aboard the 
steamer that brought iftm to England, and he retained 
a limp as a memento, and would retain it for the best 
part of a year. 

Now, as Sergeant McGregor had remained in hos- 
pital f<jr some months, he had no chance of identify- 
ing the officer who had stood over his prostrate body, 
facing, single-handed, a score of the enemy that had 
come upon tye picket; and as Algy had not waited 
fcg the return of the cavalry who had swept the der- 
vish band off the face of t^e earth, the identity of the 
man who had performed the act of heroism continued 
a secret. 

It would probabl^ have continued on to the end of 
all time but for the fortunate recognition of Captain 
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Grafton by the sergeant in a waj that caused the 
newspaper reporter to head his account of the affair, 
“Fracas in Piccadilly Circus. M r 

When Coralie^had read the picturesque story told 
by Sergeant McGregor of the moonlight fight and 
flight, there flashed across her a recollection of the 
words that General Firebrace had said atout the mys- 
terious nature of his wound as he laid his hand upon 
Captain Grafton’s shoulder at Lady Glastonbury’s. It 
was quite clear that General Firebrace hid had his 
suspicions regarding the wound, and that those suspi- 
cions had not been quite cleared away by any effort 
on the part of Captain Grafton. 

Sergeant McGregor had, however, been far from 
reticent on this matter. The newspaper stated that, 
after ascertaining at the office of the Hyperion The- 
atre the name of the officer who had with three ladies 
occupied a box during the performance, Sergeant 
McGregor had gone to his commanding officer with 
the story of this discovery, ^and his commanding 
officer had gone to the office of the Adjutant-General, 
and the Adjutant-General had gone to the Com* 
mander-in-Chief. But greatest of the movements in 
this connection was the going of the special reporter 
cf the Morning Glory to Sergeant McGregor, for 
this had resulted in a three-line heading at the top of 
three-quarters of a column of leaded matter, and also 
in a leading article, so short as to be almost certajpi 
of being read. < 

Coralie laid down the paper when she had read 
the leading article, which referred to the behavipur 
of Captain Grafton as being* “characteristically 
English.” She began to feel that she had not, even 
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after her two months' residence in England, come to 
understand thoroughly the character of the people. 
She # did not # yet know what was ‘‘characteristically 
English," or the* opposite. # 

And somehow her awakening to this fact caused 
her a little annoyance. It seemed to her that she 
had never read of so heroic a deed as that which Cap- 
tain Grafton had done ; but the heroism was not in his 
standing alone over the bodies of the wounded men, 
emptying tlie magazine rifle — that was the heroism 
which lent itself admirably to pictorial treatment; no, 
the heroism which she felt to be the greatest was the 
heroic silence of the man in regard to his own act of 
such bravery as should, she knew, gain for him the 
greatest reward that a soldier can win. Nay, he had 
not only kept silent about his act; he had actually 
made up stories to turn aside from himself suspicion 
of being the hero of that moonlight # night. 

And she had hitherto thought of him as a com- 
monplace young man, possessing no element of great- 
ness in his nature. To be sure, it had been commu- 
nicated to her with bated breath that Algy Grafton 
had once ridden a zebra in Africa; and though every 
one aboi^t her, including her informant, an officer in 
the Guards, seemed to think that this feat entitled him 
to be placed among the few really great men of the 
country, the picture that he made upon her mind 
moynted on the back of a bucking zebra contained 
more elements of the iudicupus than the heroic. 

But he was a hero. 

Apd the mortifying part of it all was that she had 
never suspected him of being anything but common- 
place. 
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This thought kept reiterating # itself in her mind 
With horrid persistency. The logical sequence of 
that thought was, of course, the impression that she 
had proved hersllf to be a poor judge of the character 
of the men whom she had met since she had come to 
England. She had never been led in the same way 
to a similar humiliation in regard Jo the men whom 
she had known in America. 

The complexity of the character of the American 
man had been quite simple to her. The character of 
the American hero was Simplicity itself . fcould any- 
thing be less affected in its heroism than the itinerary 
of the American hero, kissing all the young women — 
perhaps all the old women as well — who came forward 
to do honour to him? The simplicity of the American 
hero was positively lurid — almost Puritanic. 

Oh, no; she had found nothing complex in the men. 
whom she had known in the States. But she did not 
think that she would have kissed the American hero. 

And if she had misjudgedVcaptain Grafton, what 
about the other men? 

There was Barry Joyce, for instance —she was 
bound to begin with some one; that was her only 
reason for thinking about Barry Joyce; w%s Barry 
Joyce — 

At this point in the course of her reflections Rosa- 
mund re-entered the room, very bright and smiling, 
and in her eyes the Light. The Light. Coralie %aw 
it in her eyes, and its shining hypnotised the one who 
saw it, so that she flung aside all her own gloomy 
reflections, and laughed in pure joyousness of sym- 
pathy with the girl whose heart she knew was dancing 
with joy. 
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She # laughed, anfl waved her hatfdtf y in bird-like 
circleg about her head, with her head thrown back in 
the pose of the wild dancer who twines roses into 
garlands with the warm paces of her fiance, until the 
festoons of roses ensnare the melody in their meshes, 
only to give it forth in the form of the scent that 
intoxicates all mankind. 

She danced across the room, waving her hands and 
laughing jujt as Rosamund laughed — laughing until 
her laugh pecame a sob, and sobbing until her sob 
became a laugh. They caught each other's hands 
and kissed each other's cheeks. They stood back 
from each other, but still with their hands clasped, 
and sighed, only to burst into another laugh, with 
their heads poised with innocent archness, as birds 
poise their dainty heads. 

. But when Lady Glasnamara entered the room and 
stared at them, they only laughed the more, until they 
fell upon her and smothered her with their embraces. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 

C 

Of course the evening papers w6re full of it— with 
portraits. Biographical details were unearthed of 
both the heroes, for people soon got so confused with 
the accounts of the ea$y life of Sergeant 1 McGregor, 
and the Sandhurst experiences of Captain Grafton, 
that they had not quite made up their minds as to 
whether of the twain was the greater hero. 

They took their choice. 

And then there was a special edition all round — 
with four-inch black letters on the “Contents Bills” — 
of “Captain Grafton sent for to Windsor.** 

His Queen had sent for the hero, so he went to 
Rosamund. 

She had waited at home for him ; for she knew that 
whatever happened he would come to her. 

And the funny part of it all was that neither of 
them during that hour which they had together made 
even the remotest allusion to that little fight in the 
moonlight in the Sudan. They declined to be so 
commonplace as to converse on a topic which every 
one else was talking about. They had too muclf on 
their minds to be able t<? say anything about news* 
paper topics or matters of that kind. 

When Coralie came ip with Lady Glasnamara/ she, 
too, was unable to say a word, for Lady Glasnamara, 
after shaking hands with Captain Grafton, remarked : 
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“This is the hottest day we have had this summer.*’ 

“That is exactly what I said,” acquiesced Algy. 
“I came in » hansom. But then ail hansoms are a 
bit stuffy.” • # 

“I saw the Garron-Towers in a brougham, ” said 
Lady Glasnamara. ‘ “Think of what % brougham 
must be a day iike this!” 

“Shadrach, Mdsach, and Abednego,” said Algy. 

“I don't think that this spell can last much 
longer, ' said Lady Glasnamara. “Still — well, there 
was the first Jubilee. Do yoq remember those broil- 
ing weeks, Algy?” 

“I thought it was the year after — or was it the 
year after that?” remarked Algy, thoughtfully, and 
wearing the expression of the man who revolves many 
memories. 

“Nonsense! '89 was wet. We went to the Glaston- 
bury dance, and half the cheepers en the moor were 
drowned; it was a wretched Twelfth,” said Lady 
Glasnamara. f 

“I don't suppose we have any summers like what 
they used to have long ago,” said Algy. 

“What’s keeping the tea?” cried Lady Glasnamara. 

And Coralie sat dumb. 

And ifosamund laughed. 

And then the tea arrived, and Lady Glasnamara 
said, “Thanjc goodness,” quite fervently. 

He went away in due course, after talking a good 
deaf with Lady Glasnamara on boracic acid as an 
antiseptic. There was a powder, also, which was a 
capital thing to have by one, and for that matter, an 
ointntent, which had ♦ practically superseded every- 
thing in the same line. 
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He went away, fighting a passage for himself 
through the serried ranks of the ‘newspaper men who 
had tracked him to the house, and ha$ been siting 
for an hour to^et from him a few c particulars of his 
.early life, and to learn if his sympathies were with the 
Low Church party at the crisis, as well as his views 
on Vaccination, and in fact, on any other topic of the 
hour. 

A few days later it was officially notified that Cap- 
tain Algernon Field Cranstoun Grafton^ R. H. A., 
had been gazetted brevet major, and awarded the 
Victoria Cross, and so he passed out of the list of the 
topics of that season. The Australian jockey who 
had introduced a system of steering horses in a race 
as a boat is steered through the sea, with the reins 
tied to the tail and manipulated as the yoke-lines of a 
rudder, shouldered him out of the way. It stood to 
reason, people said, that a horse could race better 
without the irritating incumbrance of a bit. 

And then a good many tldngs happened to interest 
the Joyce family and their charming young visitor, 
for Lord Glasnamara insisted on Bernard Mott’s 
being invited to dinner one night, and Mr. Mott 
came, and behaved, wonderfully well. Lady Glasna- 
mara said. Unless one had known that* he was a 
socialist leader, one would really have fancied that 
he was a reasonable man like the generality of men. 

And when people heard that Mrt Bernard Mott, 
the socialist leader, had dined at the GiasnamUras', 
they said that Lord Glisnaraara was a most liberal- 
minded man, and they asked one another what he 
expected to get out of Bernard Mott. 

And then Coralie met this same Mr. Mott, quite 
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unexpectedly, at the house of a very wealthy widow* 
who had a house ill Park Lane, with a spacious con- 
servatory noted for the variety and charm of its 
shadows, and Ms. Mott talked with ^ier in one of the 
deepest of these shadows, and Rosamund noticed that 
after that conversation Coralie was a trifle distraite , 
and curiously vestless all the next day. 

Rosamund thought it well to drop a line to her 
brother, asking him if he did not think that his duties 
among the^waverers at Barkstone might be so regu- 
lated as to» permit of his payjng a flying visit to his 
family. To this letter she got a reply to the effect 
that he had been in communication with Coralie dur- 
ing the week, and he had promised to make such 
arrangements as would allow of his running up to 
town for at least one night, the night of the Duchess’s 
dance and Mr. Bernard Mott's lecture. He had 
•promised to accompany Coralie to the latter function, 
he mentioned, and his friend, Princess Zoutspanski 
(n/e Scooter, in Scooter^rille, Colorado) had been good 
enough to agree to act as chaperon upon this occasion. 

Rosamund, when the read this simple statement, 
developed an unintelligible anger. She tore up her 
brother's letter and flung the pieces into the waste- 
paper bJsket in the study. 

"I could not have believed that he would be so 
great a fool," she said, not in the low tone of one 
uttering one’s thoughts aloud, but in a round voice of 
indignation. "He deserves to lose her, and if I know 
anything of girls who are idiots and men who are 
clever, he will lose her.” 

&he detested Princess Zoutspanski* not merely 
because the Princess had won a unique place for her- 
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self in society as the exponent of a religion which she 
had invented and which gained mafhy adherents*to the 
picturesque little dinners that she gava at her Hat in 
the Cromwell Road, but because when Barry Joyce 
first appeared in London after his travels the Princess 
had asked hifti to drink tea with her. 

Rosamund detested Russian tea. dt was poison- 
ous, she said; but Barry Joyce drank it until people 
alluded to him as the Archimandrite of the new faith. 

And then the Princess had a purr. < 

That was how it c§me that she was angry when 
her brother mentioned the name of the Princess. 
But when her brother turned up on the day of the 
double event — the social event and the socialist 
event — she only kissed him and said that he was very 
good to come, and expressed a hope that he was hav- 
ing a good time at Barkstone. 

She noticed that he was not enthusiastic in his 
references to the mission which he had been sent to 
accomplish. There were at good many pig-headed 
people in Barkstone, he declared, and she said: 

“Yes, I heard that there were a good many social- 
ists.* ' 

But Rosamund saw with some satisfaction that her 
brother had noticed the distraite and perplefed air of 
Coralie. She trusted that this air was due to a reac- 
tion against the fads of socialism, or the modification 
or exaggeration of socialism taught by Bernard Mott. 
She was, however, uncertain on this point; she cbuld 
only hope for the best, and even doing this, she men- 
tioned to Algy Grafton, left her exhausted, and far 
from being able to do justice to a consideration of 
the details of her dress for the Duchess's dance. 
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It was only when she began to reflect upon the 
itinerary of Coralie and Barry, hour by hour, upon 
the evening of the ball and the lecture, that she 
acquired a certain measure of hojje. At half-past 
eight o’clock Coralie and Barry were to drive to the 
house of the Princess and pick her up # carrying her 
with them to the socialist’s lecture hall. After the 
lecture they were # to return to the Princess’s in order 
to partake of one of her dainty little suppers, which 
forme 1 so powerful an auxiliary in the making of con- 
verts tc the New Religion. But after the little sup- 
per, Barry* and Coralie woifld have driven home 
together, and had, perhaps, a quarter of an hour’s 
chat together before separating. 

It was from this quarter of an hour’s chat — they 
might even prolong it by another quarter of an hour — 
that Rosamund hoped muph. She could not imagine 
that they would be such idiots as to waste the time 
discussing the possibilities of the socialist world, or 
even the absurdities of the Princess’s New Religion. 
Still, she knew that it ^as not safe to take anything 
like this for granted. If the quarter of an hour were 
to be spent by two men, she knew that it would be 
absorbed by the Cult of the Colt; but in the case of 
two people such as her brother and Coralie, the Cult 
of the Colt would be superseded possibly by the Cult 
of the Coster. 

Still, she «ha4 her hopes that they might talk of 
theqjselves. They had, at least, one strong bond of 
sympathy; they had both thrown over the Duchess. 
They could not but be drawn together when they sat 
talking about their renunciation of the Duchess. 

It is doubtful, however, if Rosamund’s imagination 
a 4 i 
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ever allowed its butterfly poise to dwell for a moment 
upon the possibility of Coralie ’s standing up tp face 
Barry, during the first minute of their return aftey: the 
Princess's suppey, and saying in low^tones: 

“lam glad we are at home once more. I wanted 
to consult you about something." 

He had noticed that her thoughts fyad been other- 
where during the greater portion of ihe evening. She 
had been stirred by the overwhelming rhetoric of 
Bernard Mott on the platform, but only for a time. 
And then at the Princess’s she had not yielded to the 
influence of the Princess’s purr, which played almost 
as important a part as the Princess’s cook in the fur- 
therance of the New Religion. 

She was plainly in trouble, he thought; and won- 
dered if Rosamund had been so foolish as to be clever 
in the presence of Coralie on the subject of the throw- 
ing over of the „Duchess. Rosamund, he was well 
aware, could be very clever — very bitter on such a 
subject, and he thought that Coralie might feel this 
scheme of persecution. Thiic he should fancy for a 
moment that the girl would be in trouble on account 
of being persecuted, however mildly, for conscience’ 
sake, showed that he at least was not clever, what- 
ever his sister might be. 

“You wish to consult me?’’ he said. “I wish you 
had a better counsellor. What is it all about?" 

“It is all about Bernard Mott," she replied, after a 
little pause. “Bernard Mott has asked me to marry 
him, and I don't know wfiat to do." 
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CHAPTER XXIX 

• 

“Do sit down,” he said, without the least break in 
his vo^ce, and with a pause of a few seconds only, 
after she had made the revelation which she fancied 
would astound him. • 

Curiously enough, she felt a little irritation at his 
manner of accepting her revelation as though it were 
a matter of course. She had previously had just 
such a feeling when he announced to her his intention 
of going on his mission to the waverers of Barkstone. 

“Do sit down,” he said, and she sat down: but 

• 9 

she felt sorry that she had told him what was on her 
mind. “Bernard Mott has asked you to marry him, 
and you are in doubt av to what answer you should 
make to him?” 

“Yes; I am in doubt,” she replied. “It may 
appear a very trivial thing to you, but for me — ” 

“Why^hould you fancy that it appears a very 
trivial thing to me?” he asked in a low voice, and per- 
haps there was the suspicion of a break in his voice 
as he spoke. • • 

“ph, I thought that you — that when I told you — 
ah, never mind.” •' 

She could hardly tell him that she had expected 
him tq show his surprise when she made her revela- 
tion, or that she felt hurt because he seemed to take 
it as a matter of course. 
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“If you fancy that I consider as trivial the most 
important incident in your life, yofl think a good deal 
less of me than I deserve/' said he. “Do you fancy 
that I can forget for a moment that it was I whcf 
brought Bernard Mott to you first? You would never 
have met hid! if I had not brought him to you.” 

“Why did you do it? — why did yem do it?” she 
cried, quite testily, almost indignantly. 

He did not answer her. What answer could he 
make to her? Here was a girl, profecsing to be 
uncertain whether to r say “yes” or “no*” to a man 
who had asked her if she would marry him, and yet 
on the verge of indignation with the one who had first 
presented the aspiring man to her. 

He was still silent. 

“If you had not brought him to me, I might have — 
have — ” she began. She was examining the buttons 
of the gloves which she had just pulled off her arms". 
She had an idea that he would suggest a conclusion 
to her sentence. He did nothing of the sort, unless 
his silence and his critical examination of the toes of 
his own shoes could be regarded as suggesting some- 
thing to her. “I might have — oh, I mean that if I 
had not met Bernard Mott, I might — I should not now 
be in this trouble.” * 

“I suppose it is more or less of a trouble,” he said. 
“Are you not sure of yourself? Are you not sure of 
him?” * * 

“Oh, I am sure of him,” she cried, so quickljf and 
with such vehemence as convinced him that she was 
doing her best to assure herself that she was sure of 
him. “Oh, yes; he is the only man I have fact in 
England who has an object before him — a worthy — a 
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noble (object in life — the noblest that any man can 
have* in life. • He is the only man who is in earnest. 
Do you tell me that the clergy are i$ earnest? Per- 
haps ‘they are — some of them may be. But if they 
were all as earnest about their Christianity as Bernard 
Mott is abou% his socialism, England would be a 
different place from what it is to-day-r-the world 
would be a different place. I tell you that I am sick 
of the condition of things that prevails here. You 
are only serious in your search after pleasure.** 

She had risen from the seat which she had taken in 
accordance with his suggestion, and had walked 
eagerly across the room, just as she had done once 
before when talking in the same strenuous way. 

He did not leave his chair. He did not even 
watch her as she stood with her hand resting on the 
biarble slab of the mantelpiece. She could not watch 
him. She was actually behind him. Possibly her 
taking up that position enabled her to speak so 
vehemently as she had spoken. But somehow it also 
tended to put him in the wrong. His attitude in 
regard to her while she was speaking was the attitude 
of English society in regard to momentous matters; 
they tuAed their backs upon their teachers and 
yawned as they examined how their shoes were 
wearing. * 

To be sure ft was she who had caused him to have 
his lack turned to her; it was she who had got behind 
him ; still, it gave her a chance of denouncing more 
emphatically than she had ever done the nonchalance 
of English society, though she did not know any more 
than he did that she was only denouncing the non- 
chalance of the young man who, after being in the 
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house with her two months, could t still suggest # to her 
to take a seat at the very moment that^ she had told 
him of receiving an offer of marrijge from another 
man. 

He remayied silent after she had spoken — silent 
for a long and irritating time. She remained at the 
mantelpiece, tapping the cool slab with her fingers. 
They were warm. 

But she could stand his silence no lpnger. She 
strode — actually strode, after the manner t of the dra- 
matic soprano — in front of him. 

“Have you been listening to what I have said?” 
she cried. 

“I have heard every word,” he replied. “But — 
you said you wanted my counsel.*’ 

“And so I do — oh, God knows that I need some 
one to talk to! J feel so lonely here — so lonely !“ 

And she dropped into her chair, and sat with over- 
flowing eyes in front of him. 

He felt that he had nevfcr loved her until this 
moment — this moment, when she had come to him 
for his counsel regarding the marrying or the rejec- 
tion of another man. Though he had taken life more 
seriously than the majority of young men, y*et he had 
kissed many girls upon a good deal less provocation 
than this. Still, he sat there without making the least 
approach to her. He felt that she hail precluded his 
ever telling her that he loved her. If only she«had 
made it possible for him to tell her that he loved her, 
he thought he could promise her that never again 
would she feel lonely. The solitude & deux is not akin 
to loneliness. 

As it was, however, all that he could say was: 
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can feel fo*you, Coralie — believe me, I feel for 
you with a 1 1*1X1 y heart.*' 

The effect of his calling her Ccjralie for the first 
time was to her as if he had put out a hand to her. 

And this was probably why she stretched out a 
hand to himl&fter a silence of a second or two. 

He took her hand, after a silence of a second or 
two, but he did not retain it in his own. 

“Yes, l think I can understand something of how 
you feel here,** he said, gently. “You came to Eng- 
land — the mother country, you thought it; and you 
were disappointed in all you saw. Nothing is as you 
fancied — as you hoped it would be.** 

“That is it,** she cried. “Nothing here is as I 
hoped it would be. I fancied that I was going home. 
Think of the child that goes home and finds that no 
one there knows it, and that it kn*)ws no one. Per- 
haps it was my own fault; I daresay it was my own 
fault, but I have failed — utterly failed to understand 
anything of you herS. I never felt it so strongly 
until I read about the splendid heroism of Captain 
Grafton. It < s ame upon me as a revelation. I had 
always thought of him as one of the — the — usual, the 
ordinal^ men one meets. What, does it require a war 
to make the true character of the English apparent?*’ 
“You and I are Irish,” he said. “Our nature is 
different. # \Yhen you come with us to Ireland next 
m&nth, you will feel more at home.** 

“ Ah, who can tell? wife can tell? You are Irish, 
you say, but yet you — you are nearly the same as the 
Englishmen I have *met. And Rosamund — I am no 
more to her now than I was the first day I arrived. 
Only once — once — I think I understood her.” 
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She looked at him curiously f8r some monfents. 
Suddenly she sprang to her feet, crying:* * 

“Oh, you are mil the same — so kiifti, so courteous, 
so gracious, so considerate, but so trivial! Only* one 
man have I fnet who looks at life as it should be 
looked at Only one man have I met 'whose hopes, 
whose dreams, whose aspirations are the same as mine. 
Think what we can do — he and I ! Is it too much to 
hope that between us — working together — walking 
together with one sole purpose before us — h it a vain 
dream that we may be able to mould the world — the 
great world of thought — to think with us? I mean to 
marry Bernard Mott!” 

She flung herself into a chair at the further end of 
the drawing-room. Barry could hear how her breath 
came fitfully — with the suggestion of a sob now and 
again, through the emotion which was stirring her. 

“Do you love Bernard Mott, Coralie?” he said at 
last - 

What a time it was before she answered! His 
hopes grew with every second. Every second was 
as a grain of sand falling into the balance to weigh it 
down in his favour. 

But then she said, in a low, resolute voice z 

“I love Bernard Mott. Yes, I love a man who has 
shown himself ready to give up his life |or the fur- 
therance of — well, some people are sure to call it a 
dream. I don*t call it a^dream. Neither do ySu. 
And you know that the resolution which I have come 
to in this matter is a right one.” 

“Do you love Bernard Mott? v he asked her again, 
in precisely the same tone as that in which he had put 
the question to her a moment before. 
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“Have you ndt been listening?" she cried, and 
reai#irritatio* was in her voice. She was leaning for- 
ward in that distant chair of hers. # 

“I heard every word that you said; that is why I 
asked you if you love Bernard Mott." • 

"How coifld I do otherwise than love him? What 
is it makes a girl love a man? Is it not because she 
sympathises with his aims in life, and is assured that 
he sympathises with hers? — because their aims, their 
hopes, their aspirations, are identical? Are not those 
things the basis of love? — not perhaps that love which 
foolish poets have rhymed about, but the higher — the 
truer — the nobler love?" 

"There is only one sort of love," said he, "and 
that is love." 

The laugh that she gave when he said this was a 
strange one; but still it could have.been proved to be 
a laugh by any one who was capable of defining the 
true basis of love. 

But Barry Joyce liad his doubts of her laugh as 
well as of her love. 

"My poor Coralie!" he said in a low voice. "Is 
it so bad as that?" 

"As* bad as — as bad — I don't understand you. 
But that is nothing unusual," she said. "And why 
do you off^r me your pity?" 

"Because you need it," he replied. 

•"And you called yourself — you will probably still 
call yourself his friend, " f said she, and there was a 
ring of scorn in her voice. 

fl That is why I say what I have said." 

"You said that I needed your pity." 

"And you have it Any girl who talks of loving a 
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man, and then goes on to define lpve — to say every- 
thing that love is not — is to be pitied, ^My dearjgirl, 
why should you come to me for counsel, when you 
have already made up your mind? What counsel 
does any girj need before answering the question 
which you have to answer, if she kiy)ws her own 
heart? What do you wish me to say to you? Do you 
wish me to say 4 Marry Bernard Mott 1 ? I might be able 
to give you reasons that would satisfy any logician why 
you should not marry Bernard Mott; but \ove laughs 
at logic, and if you lovfd him, you would promise to 
marry him. On the other hand, I might be able to 
bring forward arguments to show that you should 
marry him; but if you did not love him, you would 
not, I hope, for his sake as well as your own sake, 
marry him. You say that you have made up your 
mind to marry him. Yes, but a girl’s mind and a. 
girl’s heart are two different things. I can say noth- 
ing more to you. I am a poor counsellor, God 
knows.” • 

lie went up the whole length of the room to where 
she was sitting, and put out his hand to her. 

She took it — coldly and formally. 

He scarcely pressed her fingers, and when her hand 
dropped from his, he stood before her in a somewhat 
awkward way. He seemed to be waiting for her to 
say something, and yet she appeared to»faVicy that he 
had not finished all that he meant to say; she fancied 
that there was a sign of wtrds still to come upon his 
lips. She waited for those words to come. The 
situation was awkward. f 

At last he took a few steps away from her, and 
stood with his back to her and his hands in his 
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pockets. A coupje of minutes had passed before he 
turned to her, putting out his hand again, and say- 
ing, abruptly: % 

‘‘Good-night.*’ # 

She was startled for the moment, |nd then, very 
curiously, sh^ had a sensation of being hurt 

4 4 Good-nigh t,“ she said, very coldly. There was 
a shrug in her voice that suggested that she did not 
think ther$ was anything in his long speech that was 
worth v/hye replying to. 

But she seemed to chanjjb her mind when he had 
gone to the door, for she said — naturally, almost 
piteously: 

“And I hoped so much from you.” 

He turned round. 

“But why should you hope anything from me?** 

“I will write before I sleep to-night and promise 
u> marry Bernard Mott,** she said, with more than a 
suspicion of defiance in her tones. 

“I pity you, Coralie,” he said, and walked out of 
the room. 

She heard him say something to one of the foot- 
men in the hall, and then she heard the door of the 
library«close behind him. 

She had been reading during the week a preposter- 
ous volume of sordid stories, told in the form of 
colourless # and characterless dialogue, badly trans- 
lated by some very foolish person from the Scandina- 
vian — the foolish person prated a good deal about the 
Scandinavian drama, and then took pains to prove 
that there was no d^ama in Scandinavia. One of the 
dialogues was called “The Doll’s House,*’ and at the 
close an idiotic woman leaves the house of her con- 
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temptible husband and shuts the haH door behind her. 
Bernard Mott had lent her the book, and hac^ so 
impressed upon her the “fine touchy conveyed by 
the sound of the banging of the hall door, that .she 
fancied at lasfc that she appreciated the value of this 
chaste symbol. s 

The sound of the closing of the library door 
behind Barry Joyce gave her a curious thrill. She 
rose with a start from her chair and walked to one of 
the windows, and looked out through a corner of the 
blind upon the square. A single carriage was driving 
up to one of the houses, and she watched it until it 
drew up at the door, and a regal Cleopatra got out 
and ran up the steps, followed by King Arthur, carry- 
ing on his arm the dragon of the great Pendragonship. 

They were the first departures from the Duchess’s 
dance, she knew. , She continued watching the car- 
riage until it drove round to the mews. Then she 
dropped the edge of the blind, and walked very 
slowly into the centre of the loom. She stood still 
for some moments there, and then, without receiving 
any warning of what was coming, she fell upon her 
knees on the floor, crying: 

“Be with me, oh, God! Oh, good God, be with 
me!" 

The next moment she was lying along the floor in 
a flood of tears. # c 
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It was a great success, Rosamund affirmed, sitting 
in white samite, mystic, wonderful, in the study. 
Oh, yes, tjje Duchess herself was very marvellous — 
Sir Walter, had declared that she was the finest Gothic 
ruin remaining in England. The Duchess had 
appeared in the character — she actually made use of 
the word 44 character* r — of the first Duchess (temp. 
Carolus II.), as depicted by Sir Peter Lely, and she 
wore her helmet as “Bellona” with dignity and grace. 

Yes, Sir Peter Lely was responsible for many other 
► designs, she continued, but not so many as Peter 
Robinson. Of course there were knights and nights — 
the former of Malta, with a sprinkling of the Holy 
Roman Empire, the latter with the billowy lace clouds, 
diamond stars, and three or four moons, an owl or 
two, and a bat, which people thought unlucky to wear. 

Oh, yes; the minuet was really lovely, and no one 
mindedi Lady Margaret’s deflection from the stately 
rhythm, for the Duchess whispered to one or two of 
her safest friends — safest to spread the news abroad — 
that Lady* Margaret had just engaged herself to Sir 
Passmore Jeffryes, so could not be expected to mind 
her steps. Lady Mary looked very pretty as “Anne 
of Austria,” but the loveliest of all was Miss Gold* 
stem, who appeared fs “Ruth” — corn sheaves, sickle, 
and all. 
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“Oh, yes; it was a magnificent function, and 
Coralie was a fool to miss — unless—*' * 

“Unless?” said Barry, to whose ear Lis sisterwas 
giving a graphic gccount of the great festivity of the 
night. The hour was 3:30 a. m., and Rosamund had 
danced several dances more physically exacting than 
the minuet, but she had, on entering the house, gone 
straight to the study to say that one word, “unless — ” 
She said it again. 

“Unless — Well, you had a quarter (X an hour 
with her here — or was it in the Aubussotf drawing- 
room?” 

“It was in the Aubusson drawing-room.*' 

“For a quarter of an hour — or was it half an hour?** 
“I believe it was nearer the half-hour.” 

“Oh! But a good many confidences can be 
exchanged even in a quarter of an hour.’* 

“We certainly exchanged some.*’ 

“Who began it?” 

“She did.” 

“Ah! What did she say? 'Were her confidences 
confidential?” 

“Perhaps they were. You shall judge. She told 
me that Bernard Mott had asked her to marry him.” 
“Good heavens! Isn’t it like his impudence?'* 
“Impudence? Well — ” 

“Of course you'll stand up for him. You probably 
stood up for him when she told you that he wanted 
her to marry him.” 

“Probably I did. At any rate, I told her that — 
that— I really quite forget what I did tell her. It was 
to the point, however, you may rest assured of that.” 
“If it was to the point, you must have told her 
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that Bernard Mott was a contemptible cad, as con- 
ceited as a — as a bbour leader.” 

“You do^o to extremes.” 

“But, of coiyse, you were not foolish enough to 
say anything against him?” 

“Of course not. But she has already written to 
accept his oiler of marriage.” 

“Then you must have said worse about him than I 
could say. But she confided in you. She may 
promise tq marry Bernard Mott, but she confided in 
you. You have the best of it up to the present — and 
then she went to bed?” % 

“No; I left her, and came in here. I think I did 
what was right. I could not trust myself. We were 
talking of love, you see, and those who begin talking 
of love invariably end in tears.” 

“I shouldn’t wonder if she is lying on her pillow 
.in tears at this very moment, unles^— ” 

“Unless — ” 

“Unless she got over them during the first five 
minutes of your half-Ift>ur. And you are in love with 
her. Well, I suppose all girls must be fools once in 
their lives. Who is Coralie Randal, that she should 
claim to be exempted from such a list? She must buy 
her experience like the rest of her sisters. Only as 
she will have the income on five or six million dol- 
lars — maybe ten — she may have to pay a little dearer 
for it than*tlffe rest of us. And take my word for it, 
G#ssoon, whoever it is that a girl promises to marry, 
the man she confides in is*he man she loves.” 

Barry shook his head. 

v You needn’t sh^ke your head,” said his sister. 
“The poor girl does not understand us, but she under- 
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stands us a good deal better than she understands 
herself* She has been carried away by the tinsel 
glitter of Bernard Mott's high-flown rhetoric." # 

“All that glitters is not tinsel," said Barry. * 
“No; but moft of it is," said Rosamund. “And 
it's not to a tinsel factory one would go in search of 
gold. You look her to a tinsel factory to-night, 
and before that you brought a tinsel factory to her. 
Poor little Coralie ! I could see that it was bound to 
come. Some people in her own country have been 
talking to her of the responsibilities of wealth. I 
heard the other day that there is a society called the 
‘Association of the Daughters of Millionaires' in the 
United States — perhaps in Boston. They read papers 
to each other every month — perhaps every week— on 
the subject of the responsibilities of wealth." 

“Some one has been hoaxing you." 

“I don’t know. Anyhow, poor Coralie came here 
with splendid idea'fc. She thought that so many peo- * 
pie would be gathered together daily on Westminster 
Bridge to stand where Wordswcyth may have stood to 
write his sonnet that the police would have a difficult 
job regulating the traffic. She wanted to see John 
Milton’s house at Algate or Houndsditch, or some- 
where. She wanted to go and see John Bunyan's 
house at Bedford, or somewhere. She had her theories 
about Lucy Carlisle, and Pym, and Lord Russell, and 
Titus Oates. She wondered if we iive4 mea r Smith- 
field, where the martyrs were burned. During yie 
first fortnight that she w^ here you know that she 
never met any one who had been inside St. Paul's 
Cathedral. As for Wordsworth, Milton, Pym, pnd 
Bunyan — people thought it so fuiny for her to talk of 
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Lady Carlisle. T # homas Carlyle had never been 
knighted, they assured her. No one could tell her 
whether SmitRfield was east or west . 0 

“Poor little Coralie!” • 

“You may well say so. And then bring your 
friend Berift^! Mott on the scene to talk to her 
about our apathy for our glorious heritage, or stuff of 
that sort. But she's as much a woman as the best of 
us — or the worst of us: but she doesn't know it. She 
thinks hat all the woman has been educated out of 
her, and th # at the daughter of an Irish peasant and 
the son of a pork-butcher have only to be allied in 
order to make wars and rumours of wars cease 
throughout the world. He told her that — I heard 
him — within the first half-hour of meeting her. Oh, 
I'm yawning my head off; I'm tired to death. I’m 
going bed. Did I tell you that Lady Archie came 
as “Priscilla,'' the Puritan maiden? Fancy Lady 
Archie! And what's funnier still, she looked a 
Puritan maiden to the; life. Good-night, dear old 
Gossoon. Don't forget that she confided in you. A 
girl never confides in a man unless — oh, I said all 
this before. Good-night. She is crying on her pillow 
at this moment." 

This wise and fluent sister gathered her samite 
around her shapely body and held up her cheek for 
her brother#^ kiss. He was two inches taller than 
shejeas. 

He kissed her on each cfcek, and then murmured: 

1 “Poor little Coralie!" 

Hp was conscious of giving in those words his 
benediction to all womankind. He pitied them 
because he knew that they cannot afford to make 
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fools of themselves, even once, in the world in which 

° 9 

they live. 

He had gone away the next morning befoi'fe any 
one of that household was astir, though he did not 
even make the attempt to delude himself into the 
belief that Ihe waverers of Barkstone yared the toss 
of a penny whether he returned or remained away 
from them. He could not delude himself into the 
belief that his mission was a success. His confidence 
in the sincerity of the leaders of the brotherhood in 
Barkstone was showing signs of tottering; and Ber- 
nard Mott’s lecture had not tended to consolidate his 
belief in the practical value of the parent society, 
though he endeavoured to repel the thought that it 
was possible that Mott had sent him on the Barkstone 
mission to get him out of the way. 

That was the thought which came to him the 
moment he found himself in the study on parting from 
Coralie in the drawing-room which was made lovely 
by the old looms of Aubusson. He stood leaning 
against the cool slab of the mantelpiece, feeling very 
bitterly in regard to his friend Mott. He knew at that 
moment that there was no real brotherhood existing 
between Mott and himself. The moment that 
Coralie confided in him that Bernard had asked her to 
marry him there rose in his heart the very words that 
his sister had spoken : n o 

“Like his impudence!” 

Now, that was scarcely the thought that would 
have come to him if there existed a truer bond of 
brotherhood between Mott and himself. Why should 
he feel that there was a prima facie case of impu- 
dence on the part of Mott because of his having 
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asked Coralie to marry him? The perfect equality of 
brotherhood shoulci make such a thought impossible. 

£tad yet tHe feeling was there, as also were several 
other bitter feelings, and worse than^feelings — logical 
thoughts. It was no personal feeling, but a reason- 
able thou§*^ that suggested to him fte possibility 
that Mott had sent him to Barkstone simply to get 
him out of the way. And yet this had not occurred 
to him uiitil, on recovering from the first shock which 
he re- uvecl on hearing that the fellow had asked 
Coralie to Inarry him, the sentiment, “Like his impu- 
dence,’ * had been in his heart. 

He knew that he had no right, assuming the phil- 
osophical basis of the principles of his socialism, to 
feel startled because his brother Mott had presumed 
to ask Coralie to marry him. Presumed? Where was 
the presumption in the matter if he and Mott were 
‘standing on the same plane of eqifality as brothers? 
Impudence? Where was the impudence when sub- 
jected to the same test? 

He was led to wonder if it was possible that the 
weak point in all schemes of socialism that purported 
to be practical was to be found in that elementary 
assumption of complete social equality between the 
members of the human race. Was it possible, also, 
that the individual feelings — loves and antipathies — 
of the indi^idjial members of the human race made it 
impossible for the ingenuity of man to devise such a 
scheme of socialism as should possess stability? Had 
man not yet got rid of those elementary feelings which 
he had inherited from his earliest animal ancestors, 
and which wage daily war against the higher life — 
the higher life that he called socialism? 
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Was that simple socialism in which he believed 
not strong enough to withstand so gentle a shock as 
it had received when he learned from the lfps of 
Coralie that Bernard Mott had asked her to marry 
him? 

He had during the previous fortnight pretty fair 
amount of experience of the effect of personal feelings 
in determining the policy of the branch of the social- 
ist organisation at Barkstone. He found that petty 
jealousies, petty spites, petty business rivalries were 
at the foundation of the disorganisation of the broth- 
erhood in the North. He had been amazed and 
grieved at all that he had seen in this respect, and he 
had addressed himself energetically to the task of 
reconciling all the conflicting individualities so as to 
make some show of cohesion among the brotherhood. 

He knew that he had made some progress in this 
direction, but so little as to cause him to feel that his 
mission had been anything but a conspicuous success. 
And now he was conscious of having been guilty of 
precisely the same breach of brotherhood, so to speak, 
as the people among whom he had been labouring for 
the previous fortnight. He had allowed his own per- 
sonal feelings to outweigh his judgment. 

For when he came to consider the matter he could 
not but admit that there was nothing in the conduct 
of Bernard Mott that called for his condemnation as 
an impudent cad. He, the son of a seller of ham 
and beef — Rosamund, for the purpose of her argu- 
ment, had alluded to Mr. Mott as a pork-butcher— 
had asked the daughter of a man who had been an 
Irish peasant if she would marry him. 

Where was the impudence in that? Bernard Mott 
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occupied as high a place, or as low a place, in that 
artificfal social scale which Barry himself was con- 
stanfly condemning as Coralie Randal. Where, 
then — even assuming that there was*something after 
all in the artificial social gradation — was the impu- 
dence on part? 

It actually came upon Barry Joyce with the force 
of a great shock that he had been acting all along, 
and that he was still acting — for he could not by much 
reason' ig uproot that phrase, “Like his impudence/* 
from his heart — on the assumption that the possession 
of great wealth conferred distinction upon an individ- 
ual. This sentiment was, he knew, the popular one, 
the vulgar one — there is no difference between the 
roots of the words — and it had been his task for years, 
even when he was one of the leading orators at the 
Union, Jo demonstrate its absurdity, its wickedness. 
It was because every scheme of socialism is founded 
on a denial of the distinction of wealth, qua wealth, 
he had thrown in his lqt with the brotherhood. His 
father said that, as the heir to an Irish peerage and 
an Irish estate, he was quite right to cultivate the 
philosophy of the impecunious. 

And ^et here he was, feeling that Bernard Mott, 
the son of Jonah Mott, and the recipient of three 
pounds a week, had been grossly impudent in asking 
Coralie Rargi^J, daughter of Denis Randal, and the 
recipient (eventually) of perhaps a thousand pounds 
a week, to marry him. # 

And the worst of the matter was that he continued 
thinking it. 
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Coralie had been weeping on her pillow at the very 
moment that Rosamund had attributed that sign of 
weakness — or strength — to her. She did not know 
why she had waked to \veep, but she knew that she 
felt lonely beyond all impressions of loneliness she 
had ever experienced. 

She had received in a letter from her father the 
previous morning an order on the Bank of England 
for a thousand pounds. Her dresses were probably 
getting worn out, he said, and besides, she might like 
to buy Miss Joyce.a little present — nothing imp^tant, 
of course, he was careful to explain to her, nothing 
that would show purse-pride, but just a little thing 
that one girl might give to knottier — something at 
about five hundred pounds. It was rather singular 
that her sense of loneliness was intensified by reflect- 
ing upon her father’s liberality. 

Most men would find it impossible to be lonely 
while in the same room with a thousand pounds of 
their own ; there is a certain vague sense of compan- 
ionship in a round sum of money ; but**somehow it is 
different with women, and it was the thought that'her 
father was thinking of hei^—the thousand pounds was 
a sufficiently tangible proof of this — that caused her 
to feel lonely, and — so at least she fancied, (of she 
was not accustomed to differentiate in respect of cause 
^nd effect in all cases — to weep. 
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But when she g^t downstairs shortly before eleven 
o'clock in the morning, and found that Lord Glasna- 
mara was do^n, all her thoughts were concentrated 
upon^ the necessity which she felt to have an inter- 
view — an official interview — with her host. She had 
already hltS^n unofficial interview with her host's 
son on the matter which, she felt, should be laid 
before Lord Glasnamara without delay. Only she had 
discussed with the son merely the incident of being 
asked Mr. Mott to marry him. With the father 
she had to 'discuss the more important fact of having 
written a letter to Mr. Mott agreeing to marry him. 

She wondered if Lord Glasnamara would turn her 
out of the house. She had read in more than one 
book of girls being shut up in their bedrooms by cruel 
fathers and fed on bread and water for making up 
their^nynds to marry men of whom — nearly always on 
insufficient grounds — their fathers 'disapproved. To 
be sure, Lord Glasnamara was not her father, he was 
only her host; but stil^ — 

Ah, that was where Bernard Mott had been 
wrong. He had suggested to her that the Joyce 
family were scheming to marry her to Barry. But all 
that wa^a mistake. Whatever Lord Glasnamara may 
have thought, Barry had not wanted to marry her. 

Was the consciousness of irritation as this reflec- 
tion came to feer the result merely of wounded vanity? 

any rate, Lord Glasnamara greeted her with 
rather more than his usual graciousness, and congratu- 
lated her on the freshness of her colour. 

“You are wise, mjr dear child," he said. “These 
entertainments that entail weeks of preparation for 
hours of inconvenience should be shunned. Fancy 
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balls may be stimulating to the imagination-— certainly 
the imagination of a good many people requited to 
be stimulated before they could accep t 0 Mrs. Peftton 
in her costume «s Diana of Poitiers 9 last night — but 
they are not stimulating to the intellect. You got 
back nice anti early from your lecture^^h! I can 
see that you did not miss your night's rest." 

How little he knew about her and her night’s rest, 
Coralie thought. How little he knew that she was 
about to make a revelation to him that would change 
his gracious manner into one of sternness and cold- 
ness. 

Yes; he would doubtless be very angry to learn 

that she had promised to marry Bernard Mott, but 

she would not flinch. She would stand before the 

outburst of his anger, and if he fancied for a moment 

that she would retract her promise by reason of his 

opposition, he wotfld soon find out that he hadTormed 

a wrong estimate of her character. He might place 

her on bread and water at once ; she would not flinch. 

* 

Meantime, however, he chose the right peach for 
her — the peach which he affirmed was under-ripe at 
ten o’clock and would be over-ripe at noon; that was 
the right peach. And so it was indeed. She made 
the most of the delicacies offered to her now that she 
had the chance ; the menu of the room of the resolute 
maiden locked in by the obdurate parent is wanting 
in variety. 

She faced Lord Glasnamara boldly when she Sad 
eaten her peach and some other delicacies of a more 
substantial type. 

“I should like to say a few fcords to you before 
you go out, Lord Glasnamara,” she said. 
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He looked at her and laughed. 

“Ybu speak witfi the air of one who has a confes- 
sion make,*’ said he. “A son who wants a prepos- 
terous cheque, a daughter who — but there is no 
predicting the confession of a daughter. Say on, iry 
dear. Is ally a confession ?*' m 

“I’m afraid that it is,” she said. “I cannot tell 
how youknew.” 

“What? haven’t you been with us for some months? 
Isn’t it ibout time you came to me with a confession?” 
he said. # • 

“I told Mr. Joyce something of it last night,” she 
said, somewhat uneasily. 

“Now why should you confess to the curate when 
the parish priest is ready to hear you?” he inquired. 

“I don’t know,” she said, rather weakly. “I don’t 
know— ^pnless — well, he and I have always been very 
g^ocTfriends. ” 0 

“And have you had a rupture with his father?” he 
asked. 

“Not yet, but I’m going to,” she said, in a more 
American wav than he had ever heard her speak. 
“The fact is, Lord Glasnamara, Mr. Mott wrote to 
me asking me to marry him, and — after talking to 
your son — I wrote accepting him. There’s a confes- 
sion for you, Lord Glasnamara.” 

He raised ljis hands in surprise, and laughed quite 
pleasantly for some minutes. 

She could not deny it, slje was greatly disappointed 
at his manner of receiving her revelation. Barry had 
not fceen so bad as his father in this respect. He had 
not laughed; he had* only inquired if she would not 
sit down. 
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**My dear Coralie, you have my heartiest congratu- 
lations, M cried Lord Glasnamara, stretching ou£ both 
his hands to her, and when she had f gi^en him tiers, 
which she did without an equal show of enthusiasm, 
drawing her to him and kissing her on the forehead 
in a delightfully paternal manner that,^appointed 
her still more deeply. “Ah, you sly puss! 1 ’ he con- 
tinued, laying his hand — more paternity — on her head 
and smoothing her hair very gently in the way it 
should go. “Indeed, you are sly; for who could have 
suspected that you meaht to make a conquest of that 
austere young man? Why, the general idea is that 
Mr. Mott is so devoted to his Cause that he disre- 
gards every voice, charm it never so wisely, that 
tends to take his attention away from the Cause. ‘It 
is the Cause — it is the Cause, my soul’ — that seems to 
have been the motto of his life; and yet — ah^this is 
just the sort of fellow to succumb at last. But you 
are a sly puss. Here is her ladyship; you can hide 
nothing from her. I know it; I’ve tried. My dear, 
here is the slyest — but there, you must work out your 
own confession.” 

“Good-morning, my dear Coralie,” said Lady 
Glasnamara, who entered the room as her husband 
was speaking. “What is that man trying to evade 
saying?” 

“It was my duty, was it not, to tell Lord Glasnamara 
in the first instance that Mr. Bernard Mott had asked 
me to marry him, and that I have agreed to do so?” 
said the girl. 

“You have, as usual, my dear, taken a right view 
of your duty,” said her ladyship." “Iam sure he must 
have been delighted at the subject of your confession. ” 
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‘*1 did not disguise it,’* said his lordship. “This 
ir not a time for dissimulation, as the great Pitt once 
said* Oh, no; tyut — ** 

“you are going to take the words otlt of my mouth, ” 
said her Jadyship. “I know you are going to say, 
‘How delighted Coralie’s father will be when the glad 
news reaches him.* Mr. Mott is so — so — well, there’s 
nothing commonplace about Mr. Mott. And then that 
story of hop he sprang all at once into notoriety — 
into faiue— -driving the bishop from his own platform. 
Oh, your father cannot fail £o be delighted. Eh — 
what do you say, dear?” 

“I’m not so sure that he’ll look at the matter quite 
in that light,” said Coralie, uneasily. “You know, 
Lady Glasnamara, that my father is a religious man, 
and — ” 

“Why shouldn’t he be a religious man if he wishes? 
Men with so much money have a right to be religious 
if they please —or as irreligious; most of them prefer 
the latter,” remarked, Lady Glasnamara. “But you 
surely don't think that — well, now that I think of it, 
I have heard people say that the part played by Mr. 
Mott in that transaction was the part of an impudent 
fellow; £ut then, you know, he had his portrait in the 
halfpenny papers, and Lady Glastonbury showed him 
at her ‘at homes.* Oh, people take a liberal-minded 
view of thirfga nowadays. ” 

“Father is narrow in some things still,” said 
Coralie, looking along the tips of her fingers. 

“You must forgive him for that, my child,” said 
Lord Glasnamara. “You must not forget that he 
was brought up in Ireland, where respect to the 
clergy is part of the religion of the people.** 
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“Perhaps, on the whole, we had # better not lay too 
great stress upon that feat of Mr. Mott's,” said*Lady 
Glasnamara. “We can manage to makeliim a persona 
grata in the eyes of your father by discreetly dwelling 
upon his capacity in other directions. His denuncia- 
tion of war, for instance; now that — ” / 

“You are unfortunate again, my lady,” said Lord 
Glasnamara. “Every one knows that Coralie’s father 
is the chief contractor for the food supply for the 
United States Navy.” 

“Now what is the of quibbling?” la*ughed her 
ladyship. “Keeping up a navy doesn’t mean going 
to war, does it?” 

“No; but it's a great temptation,” said his lord- 
ship. “I saw it stated that Denis Randal made two 
million dollars out of the Cuban business alone.” 

“It would be ridiculous to assume that because a 
man happens to b£ born on the confines of Tipperary 
he is bitterly opposed to every form of fighting,” 
said Lady Glasnamara. t 

“No; I am sure Coralie’s father, though an Irish- 
man, has never been unpatriotically pacific,” said his 
lordship, who, being an under-secretary (with aspira- 
tions) did a little flowery phrase culture. Rearing 
him make a speech was very like being at a horticul- 
tural fite . 

“Mr. Mott will show him where he is*wrong, never 
fear,” said Lady Glasnamara. “Coralie must already 
be looking forward to her .father’s being set right by 
Mr. Mott.” 

“I, at any rate, do so, if she doesn’t,” said 
Coralie’s host. “Denis Randal will take a good deal 
of setting right.” 
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“And he’ll gel^a good deal from Mr. Mott,” said 
her hostess. “For if a man is a stern and unyielding 
socialist whefi hg has to live on a pound a week, how 
much more stern and unyielding wilfr he be when he's 
married to the daughter of a millionaire?" 

Corali^htf mute while this dialogue was going on 
between her host and hostess. She looked from one 
to the other. If they had not been so perfectly seri- 
ous in their discussion of the splendid possibilities of 
Mr. Mott, she would have suspected them of irony. 
They were, however, quite sSrious; but she thought 
that their zeal on her behalf caused them to arrive 
at conclusions that were somewhat illogical. In fact, 
it was her detection of the want of logic in their con- 
clusions that caused her for the first time to doubt 
the acceptability of Bernard Mott in the eyes of her 
^father^s a suitor for his daughter’s hand — and the 
million dollars or so that it held. 

She thought it right to interpose a less confident 
note in their duet of # congratulation — their duet of 
jubilation, it might almost have been called. 

“I hope that Mr. Mott — I hope that my father — " 
bhe began, then she glanced from her finger-tips to 
their fages. They were waiting, serious if alert, for 
what she was going to say. There was a look on the 
face of each that suggested something like surprise — 
pained suiprise at the dubious tone in which she 
spgke. To talk of hope is to suggest doubt. 

“You hope — ” said Lo$d Glasnamara. 

“I mean — well, you see, poppa is a bit old-fash- 
ioned," she said. “And he has given so much atten- 
tion to business that — well, he doesn’t look at a 
woman's place in the new order of things — in fact, 
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he doesn’t look at the new order of things at all. 
Then, like most Americans outside the Taifimany 
ring, he is very monarchical in his teritiencies; # he's 
just besotted on*the monarchy — so t£ey all are.” 

41 That only means that they are all true repub- 
licans/' said *Lady Glasnamara. “I musJ^Snfess that 
at first I was inclined to think that your father would 
blame us for allowing you to be brought into close 
contact with a man wholly without means — " 

“Pray be just, dear — just to ourselves — and Mr. 
Mott. He is not wholly without means; bn the con- 
trary, he has an income of three pounds a week," said 
Lord Glasnamara, with an air of indulgent reproof — 
women are so greatly given to exaggeration. 

“Of course, I knew that he had something, or he 
would not be able to live in complete idleness," said 
her ladyship. “But even three pounds a week — " 

“I don’t think' my father would mind about money, 
if—" 

“Quite so; if an equivalent were forthcoming,” 
cried Lady Glasnamara. 

“And that’s just what there is in this case — the 
equivalent is Mr. Mott," said her husband. 

“Exactly— money — oh, there will be no lack of 
money. I don’t suppose that you ever thought of it, 
Coralie, but the parents of so many girls who are 
heiresses ask for an equivalent to their, money on the 
part of the men who are anxious to marry them. In 
this country a title still possesses some market value. 
Of course it’s different in the States." 

Coralie laughed. 

“I’m not so sure of that," she said. 

“What, you think it possible that your father had 
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ideas on the subject of a title?*’ asked Lady Glasna- 
mara* rather anxiously. 

*1 cannof say," replied Coralie, guardedly. 

“Weil, I must say that he migh* reasonably have 
had such ideas, " said Lord Glasnamara. “I can’t 
exactly s^> what are the latest quotations in Wall 
Street for dukes, but I'm pretty sure that they’re 
not at a premium. On this side there's a slump in 
lords just now. Your father may be disappointed." 

“He may be — fathers are sometimes unreasonable 
as well as mothers; but then § he may like Mr. Mott — 
he really may. I have known people who liked him 
for a time. Oh, yes; I’m sure your father will make 
the best of the matter. He will see that there’s no 
use crying over spilt — that is — oh, yes; your father is 
passionately fond of you, and he will tolerate a good 
deal fqj; your sake." 

Lady Glasnamara was very hopfiful, and her man- 
ner of shoving how hopeful she was made Coralie 
think of Bernard Mott in a new light. But she felt 
that in spite of Lady Glasnamara she would -be ready 
to face even the hostility of her father in regard to 
Bernard Mott. 

“W^ must try to reason your father out of his 
reasonable prejudices," said Lord Glasnamara. 
“Happily your father is not hopeless; no man with 
prejudices# i% — he is human, and we should never 
despair of what is human. But for heaven’s sake 
don’t let the matter get ir^to the papers." 

4 ‘Especially the impudent ones," said his wife. 
“Ppor Mr. Mott would have a very bad time of it if 
they got hold of thfs business. I know exactly what 
they would say about him ; they will say that sooner 
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than do an honest day’s work fee showed himself 
ready to pocket his principles and marry the daughter 
of a man who has made some minions by the very 
means that the ^ftcialists profess to abhor most . The 
papers will dgal with Mr. Mott soon enough” 

“Meantime, you have our best wishes for your 
happiness, my dear,” said Lord Glasnamara. “We 
must ask Mr. Mott to dinner again. I do hope that 
we shall find a spare night.” 

“Poppa may be reasonable,” said Coralie, pen- 
sively. “I hope he will listen to reason.” 

“If he listens to reason, you’ll have no chance,” 
said Lady Glasnamara. “No, my love, you must 
hope that he will be amenable to some other influence. 
He will have reason on his side if he is hostile. But 
don’t let us assume his hostility; he may never have 
heard the truth about Mr. Mott.” 



CHAPTER XXXII 

And then Rosamund entered, and became most 
disagreeably cordial in referring to Mr. Mott She 
said t ’»e tfhs sure that he would be happy; and she, 
too, threatened to find a night on which they would 
be free to ask him to dinner. 

And then Lord Glasnamara found that the day was 
getting on and that he must be getting off. There 
was certainly nothing of the role of the inexorable 
guardian about him — the guardian who cuts the house- 
hold loaf and sends up a thick slice with a mug of 
t*old*water to the chamber in which'he has locked the 
young woman who wishes to marry the ineligible man 
of her choice. 

He pressed paternal kisses once more upon 
Coralie’s forehead — be even went so far as to kiss his 
own daughter in the exuberance of the moment of 
parting. 

His daughter, who was more of an artist than he, 
thought that he went just a little too far — that he 
slightly overdid the part he was trying to play. She 
noticed, however, that he did not allow his exuber- 
ant to extend to his wife ; he had still some sense of 
artistic restraint, 

44 You have lain awake half the night,’ * said Rosa- 
munS, looking straight at Coralie, and Coralie started 
and stared at her. “Yes; you would have been 
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more profitably employed, my beloved, if you had 
accepted Mr. Corncroft’s design and come with r us to 
the Duchess’s. I slept as sound as a top — one of the 
old-fashioned tops the new ones don't sleep. Had 
you a good lecture?” 

“A good lecture?” said Coralie. she sud- 

denly remembered. ”Oh, yes; the hall was crowded. ” 

“The hall — the Aubusson drawing-room, you 
mean,” said Rosamund, with a little laugh. Then 
she turned to her mother. “I got a letter from 
Bertie,” she said. “His ship will be paid off on the 
fourth of August, and he will be with us at the Castle 
on the sixth, for at least two months. I think that 
Coralie will like Bertie.” 

“Your younger brother who is in the navy?” said 
Coralie. “Oh, yes; I think I am sure to like him, 
although he is in the navy.” 

“He will teach 1 you to sail a boat, and you’ll never 
forget him,” said Rosamund. 

“Don’t neglect to write to your father by the first 
mail, my child,” said Lady Glasnamara, as Coralie 
went to the door. “I suppose you mean to send him 
a photograph of Mr. Mott. You will, of course, have 
the good sense not to send him the one with the tousled 
hair; there’s no use in arousing all a man's latent 
prejudices in a moment.” 

“Perhaps there’s not one published without the 
tousled hair,” suggested Rosamund. “Mr. Mott’s 
admirers would not fancy they had got the value? of 
their shilling if the tousle wasn’t there.” 

“You are not one of his admirers, at any rate,” 
said Coralie. 

“Oh, yes, I am. I have always said that he was 
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a very clever man* and now he has proved that I was 
right,” said Rosamund. 

A The mail gjoes out to-day,” said Coralie, and in 
another moment Lady Glasnamara tnd her daughter 
*were lef^ alone. # 

They locked at each other for a few minutes, and 
then Rosamund laughed. 

Her mother began to weep, leaning back upon her 
chair. % 

Rosamund went to her side and put her arms about 
her, saying, in the soothing tones that one applies to 
a child: 

“Why should you be so foolish, you dear old thing? 
Heavens above us! What is there to cry about, any- 
way? Didn’t you see that the thing was coming — 
that it was inevitable? How do you fancy that a 
^girl is U) find out that a man is a bounder unless by 
engaging herself to marry him?” 

Lady Giusnamara certainly thought that there 
were other and less circuitous ways of compassing 
that knowledge, but she did not arrest her weeping to 
combat the theory suggested by her daughter. 

“I had set my heart on it — I had set my heart on 
it,” she # murmured through her tears. “She was so 
nice, and Barry, I could see, took to her as he took to 
no other girl. Oh, what a fool he was ! Mott, Ber- 
nard Mottfwiio could ever have fancied that such a — 
su^h a — curiosity — a common man who tousles his hair 
and gives lectures — and slje will have a million — per- 
haps two. But her father will never consent. I 
shail write to him by this very mail — ah, why were 
we liberal-minded enough to allow Barry to bring him 
here? This should be a warning against liberal- 
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mindefiness — but her father wiH never consent. 
Thank heaven, there are some people left in the world 
who are not liberal-minded — and there wfil be another 
reduction of rentibefore the end of the year — I’m sure 
Barry was fond of her — you told me so. Oh, he 
must be foncf of her. I was so careful ne^er to say 
anything that might show him how eagerly we all 
wanted him to marry her. Think of what even half 
a million would be to us — and think of it all going to 
that contemptible fortune-hunting wretch ! Oh, dear, 
dear!” c 

“I can’t for the life of me think of a penny of it 
going to him,” said Rosamund. “It’s folly not to 
trust in Providence, though now and again it looks as 
if the Irish land-owners had passed out of the calcu- 
lations of every power.” 

“And yet have we ever neglected going to £hurch, 
except when the leather was too dreadful, or when 
that Mr. Glendower was going to preach?” asked the 
elder lady. 

“But I*ve noticed Providence and the bounder 
before now,” said Rosamund. “It’s very funny. It 
should tend to check the advance of atheism among 
the cultivated classes. The bounder has a stroke of 
luck — he fancies that it is luck — and forthwith he 
bounds with the best of them. He thinks that the 
day of the bounder has come, and he }o&ts his head 
without delay, and bounds so clumsily that he alights 
upon the corns of some solid man, and the solid man 
acts on the impulse suggested to him by Providence, 
and catches the bounder by the collar — it may be a 
low collar fastened to a flannel shirt — and throws him 
some distance, or else breaks him across his knee. 
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Don’t talk of Mr. ^lott’s luck until Denis Randal has 
jiven # him his daughter to wife. ” 

4, He won’t — Jje mustn’t — he shan’t.” 

4 4 Of course not. I admit that recently Providence 
hasn’t looked much after the millionaires, but don’t 
fancy that, for all that, as the Scotch song goes, 
Denis Randal will give this woman to be this man’s 
wife.” 

“You have faith? Well, I hope it may not be mis- 
placed. But how about asking him to dinner?” 

Then it was that her daughter explained to her 
that the scheme of asking him to dinner could be 
made quite consistent with the designs of Providence 
in regard to the bounder. 

“I frankly confess that when papa talked of asking 
that man to dinner a few weeks ago I did not quite 
see the„psychology of it,” she continued. “He said, 
>ou*will remember, ‘Give her plenty of Mott.’ ” 

“I recollect. But we had to share him with her,” 
complained Ladv Glasnamara. 

“That was a small act of self-sacrifice. Papa was 
right; we’ll give her plenty of Mott. Even part- 
ridge — and Mott isn’t a partridge.” 

t4 A partridge? No, a flamingo.” 

And perhaps the flamingo may be regarded as the 
bounder among birds. 

But white Jier friends and patrons were discussing 
her future and its impossibilities, Coralie Randal was 
sitting in her dressing-roojn gazing very thoughtfully 
at the outside of another letter which she had received 
in morning from Bernard Mott, and which she 
had read before leiving the room for the interview 
which (she hoped, though she did not suspect so) 
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would consign her to the nineteenth-century equiva- 
lent of the locked chamber door and the diet of bread 
and water. r 

What a manly letter it was! It told her that he 
had been overcome at the thought of his bpldness in 
putting that momentous question to her in his previ- 
ous letter. Sober thought had convinced him that 
he had been too bold. He implored her to forgive 
him — to forget that he had offended, and to refrain 
from cutting him off from the inestimable boon of her 
friendship — only her friendship, he asked for nothing 
more. To ask for more were madness —madness! 

“Your friendship has been a strength to my fast/’ 
he wrote. “The thought of it has strengthened me 
hourly at the plough. You remember how the angels 
fed the prophet, and he went in the strength of that 
food forty days. The forty days of my life*are not 
yet over — the days of my fasting — my abstinence from 
the world’s food in the form of the joys, the delights 
of this world ; but I feel that in the strength of the 
food of your friendship I shall reach my goal, even 
though the days of my fasting should become years. 
Child — child — for God’s sake do not cut me off from 
your friendship! Do you know what it would mean 
to me? Starvation — starvation. Spiritual starva- 
tion — spiritual despair — spiritual death.’’ 

It was a manly letter, she felt. It ras* the letter 
of a man who took a modest view of his position in 
life. He thought he had been presumptuous in asking 
her if she would marry him. That showed how mod- 
est he was. (That the girl should really have such a 
thought, and she did have that" thought, showed, at 
any rate, how modest she was.) 
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And then he h^d not shrunk from the responsibil- 
ities involved in helping her to spend all the money 
tha! would dhe day be hers ! 

That evidence of his self-abnegation affected her 
deeply. How grave he had become that day at Rane- 
lagh when she had told him how rich— how terribly, 
how appallingly rich — she would be one day. He had 
hidden his face at the thought of her wealth, just as 
Elijah had hidden his face — no, the parallel was not 
complete; she could not imagine how it had occurred 
to her. At any rate, he had*put his hands before his 
face as if to shut out from him the awful vision of her 
heaped-up dollars. And then he had offered her his 
sincere sympathy. 

She remembered the look that had come to his 
face when he removed his hands from before it. What 
was it like? Oh, it was an expression of infinite pity — 
•of Infinite compassion. It was suth an expression as 
his face might have worn if she had told him that all 
her relations had died of consumption, and that a 
great physician had told her that something of which 
she had been complaining was the most certain symp- 
tom of the malady. 

A short time before he had been uttering a pas- 
sionate censure of her conduct in regard to the pony- 
race which had just been run. Rebuke had been in 
every ton* of his voice — in every glance of his eyes. 
The expression upon his face when he removed his 
hands convinced her that he felt he had been hard on 
her. One must naturally feel some remorse when, 
aftgsr strongly rebuking a child, one learns that his 
father and mother* died of consumption and that a 
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doctor has just detected the symptoms of a hollow in 
one of its lungs. 

But after hearing all about the weight of ° her 
wealth, he had s^ll not shrunk from the responsibility 
involved in its expenditure. 

And now gne had before her that last manly letter 
of his, in which he confessed that he had been pre- 
sumptuous in asking her to marry him, and professed 
to be perfectly satisfied if only she would still extend 
her friendship to him. 

Was she conscious cf a certain lack of ardour on 
her part as she sat down to her escritoire to write a 
letter to him that should form a fitting reply to his 
manly confession? The legitimate answer to a manly 
letter is a womanly letter, and she wrote him one that 
was more womanly than she thought, or than he 
thought, it to be. But the want of ardour was in that 
letter. It was not the sort of letter that is written 
to her lover by a girl locked up in her chamber, who 
has just dined off bread of affliction and water of 
affliction because she will not swerve from her affec- 
tion whatever her stern guardian may do to her. 

She was suffering from the restless, acute disap- 
pointment involved in the acquiescence of her host 
and hostess in her acceptance of Mr. Mott’s proposal 
of marriage. Their cordial agreement with her deci- 
sion was disappointing — almost humiliating to her. 

And yet if any one had told her that her feeling 
was the result of her descent from a long line of Irish 
ancestors, every one of whom rejoiced in a strong 
and bitter fight, she would have felt still more pro- 
foundly humiliated. 

And then Rosamund, who had never professed any 
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admiration for Mj. Mott, treated her to the most 
benigft of smiles, with now and again a certain feathery 
peltfhg of a •thistledown banter — the banter which is 
composed of all the silky fibres oU the thistle, but 
without a trace of the prickle. And Brevet-Major 
Grafton, V. C., who dropped in about tea-time, 
treated her as if she were about to make what she 
had heard spoken of in some drawing-rooms as a 
“splendid match !” People might say what they 
pleaseu about Bernard Mott — and a good many peo- 
ple were jJleased to say a gdod many things about 
him — still, Major Grafton thought that Mott had a 
bit of a devil in him. 

All this was, of course, very flattering to her — 
indirectly; but it was not what she looked for from 
these people. She thought that Major Grafton, at 
least, wjis certain to say something derogatory in 
r^gaVd to Bernard Mott; but instead of doing so he 
had said that Mott had a bit of a devil in him. She 
did not write to her father that day, though she knew 
that she should have cfone so. She waited until her 
lover should have come to her. Something that he 
might say to her would, she thought it possible, have 
to be embodied in her letter. Her lover did not lose 
any time* in coming to her. She saw him alone in the 
room that was called the study. The room to which 
the head of # aJiousehold retires to have a doze either 
before or after dinner is invariably called a study. 
Mr? Mott was very grave during this interview, but 
not more grave than she was. There was no kissing 
or clasping during this interview. On the contrary, 
there was a great deal of talk, and talk is fatal to 
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any manifestation of the affections which a boy has 
for a girl, and which a girl sometimes returns. 

Affectation took the place of affection during this 
interview betwetn Bernard Mott and Coralie Randal. 

The oratqr occupied the rostrum, and bis oratory 
encircled her like the sound of the buzz-saw of one . 
of the lumber-sheds of her native land. It made an 
effective substitute for the encircling arms of the true 
lover; but it caused her to have an uneasy feeling 
that no true lover had been present at that interview. 
Still, the thought which he impressed upon her was 
that they were going to walk hand in hand through the 
world, making flowers spring up where before there 
had been weeds — scattering seeds that would eventu- 
ally become trees of the forest, whose arms would 
spread forth like the arms of one in the act of pro- 
nouncing a benediction upon all beneath. '-Yes, all 
people of the earth would draw nigh to the projecting 
branches of the forest which he and she would plant, 
and all who drew near would And protection and hope 
and joy of life. 

“For the healing of the nations,” he cried, as 
another recollection of the Bible texts which had 
been hammered into him in his youth cam* back to 
him — they were always coming back to him at effect- 
ive moments. “And then the nation^ shall cease 
warring among themselves, and ail shall be united in 
the blessed union of brotherhood. Coralie, you and 
I shall accomplish this We have been brought 
together for this. I knew it from the first. There 
never was a doubt in my mind, and thank God that 
I was presumptuous. ‘For the healing of the 
nations.' ” 
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The orator hel<i the rostrum against all comers — 
against Simplicity, against Tenderness, against 
Trufh; and A f<y Love, Love fled, as he always does 
at the sound of the orator. The littte god either flies 
the moment oratory begins, or goes # comfortably 
asleep to the sound of its periods. 

But all the same Coralie Randal’s face flushed 
when the orator departed. Those words, “for the 
healing of # the nations,” were sounding in her ears. 
She had a feeling that she had been in the mind of the 
writer of the Apocalypse. 

That was why she was slightly offended when, on 
Rosamund’s returning from paying a few visits — none 
of them of any importance except the one to her dress- 
maker — she put her hands on her shoulders and said: 

“And he didn’t kiss you, after all.** 

She considered that she had a good right to be 
Oifended, and so she had. But Rosamund made up, 
in a measure, for the shortcomings of Mr. Mott, and 
Coralie was left laughing. 

A few days later Mr. Mott came to lunch, and 
before the meal was quite over Barry drove up inside 
a hansom, and walked into the dining-room, to the 
amazement of every one present. 

“I’ve chucked it,” he said, by way of explanation. 

“Chucked it?*’ cried Rosamund. 

“I’ve chacfeed Barkstone,” said he. “Barkstone 
and brotherhood — I believe that I’ve chucked them 
bo A. I think I’ll try a rissole.” 
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Rosamund expressed herself greatly pleased at 
the step taken by her brother in regard to the brother- 
hood. Her mother was greatly pleased algo, but hav- 
ing been brought up in an atmosphere of diplomacy — 
she was the daughter of an ambassador— she did not 
think that it would be courteous to express herself to 
this effect while a leader of the brotherhood was at 
the table. 

The leader of the brotherhood smiled sadly — 
indulgently. 

“lam disappointed,” he said, gently. “I felt cer- 
tain that you — well, that you would not look lack 
having put your hand to the plough.” 

“He not only looked back, he came back, thank 
goodness!” said Algy Grafton, who was one of the 
lunch party. 

“Iam disappointed,” said Bernard, ignoring the 
flippancy of the last comment. 

“I should have been disappointed if he hadn’t 
chucked it,” said the flippant commentator. “Why 
should he have taken the trouble to work £or a degree 
in order to do the work of a gerrymanderer? Come, 
Barry, old chap, tell us how you chucked it. Was 
there a fight — I don’t mean a newspaper fight, I 
don’t mean an oratorical fight; those fights are 4 only 
for rowdies, chaps who don’t know how to use their 
fists. I mean a regular, legitimate fight with — ” 
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“Oh, no; there yas no fight like that," said Barry, 
aid h% addressed himself to Algy exclusively, as if 
the ifiatter wife o^ie that interested him only. “No, 
there was no fight. “ • 

“Ah, Fm sorry to hear that," said Algy. 

“No; butthere was very near beingone, said Barry. 

Algy shook his head in disclaiming the dangerous 
theory suggested by Barry that nearly being a fight 
was almost as good as a fight. 

“I taink you would do well to keep your explana- 
tion of whaf occurred until yot! come before the Cen- 
tral Committee," said Mott. 

“There was a sweep in that racket named Salter," 
said Barry, speaking to Algy, as though Mott had not 
opened his mouth. “A chap with a very bad record; 
he was the local organiser of the brotherhood." 

“Naturally," said Algy, in polite assent to the logic 
impired in the connection made by Barry. 

“He was a fellow without the remotest ability, 
with no claim whatever J or the position he held and 
still holds except that he gets all the workingmen 
as quickly as possible, and as deeply as possible, in 
debt to him — he has an interest in a whisky shanty 
where credit is given — " 

“On certain terms," suggested Algy. 

“That was the crux between us," said Barry. “I 
had a bit of * jow on with him before I had been act- 
ing as Special Commissioner for more than a week. 

I cSuidn’t understand his jgame at first, not being 
aware of the whisky business. I had to stand out 
agaiqft him, although one important section of the 
brotherhood — they ❖ere organised by the man’s 
brother — threatened to withdraw their support from 
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the parent organisation and start another for them- 
selves.** 

“With a handful of sulphur and a J) 0 ]f of matches?** 
said Algy. * 

“A letter from the Central Committee J^ere made 
me cave in, I’m sorry to say,** continued Barry; 
“and then 1 addressed all my energies to the recon- 
ciliation of the conflicting business interests and social 
interests of the members — especially the members of 
the Local Committee. Algy, there was a chap said 
the other day that nowadays the only classes in Eng- 
land where class distinction prevailed still were the 
shopkeeping classes. He was right. I mean — psha ! 
What’s the good of talking? I wonder if you know, 
Mott, that my mission to Barkstone was a sham? I 
wonder if you know of your secretary’s writing a let- 
ter to that whisky swindler explaining that my mis- 
sion was a fictitious one?” 

He had turned round to Mott with a suddenness 
that was rather disconcerting — the suddenness of a 
cross-examining counsel ; only, of course, without the 
professional rudeness of the lawyer. Bernard Mott 
was a guest at the table of Barry’s father. 

Just for a second may Bernard Mott have been 
disconcerted. He replied, with only the pause of a 
second : 

“My dear Joyce, how can you put %uqJi a question 
to me?” 

“I don’t know, I*m sure, but still I do put^he 
question to you,” said Barry. 

“Then I can reply that I know nothing of sgch a 
letter being written— I cannot believe that it ever was 
written,” said Mott. 
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“It was written. I can assure you; I saw it with 
iry own eyes," saia Barry. 

“if I find #ut that it was no: a forgery — " 

“A bordereau ,** said Algy. “Wh^re does the petit 
bleu come in?" 

“If iTind that the communication — * Mott tried 
‘again. 

“Communique said Algy, pleasantly. 

“If I find that such a letter was written, I pledge 
myself wj retire from the Council of the brotherhood," 
said Mott. *“Can you ask anything more than that?" 

“I don’t even ask so much," said Barry. “I have, 
as I say, chucked the whole box of tools. But 
because I've done so, there’s no reason why you 
should chuck it." 

“True," said Algy, who seemed to be interesting 
himself in this little quarrel much more than there 
Wt.s nny need. “True, because you don’t happen to 
find the tricks of the brotherhood congenial to your 
way of working, that’s no reason why others should be 
equally far from home a*mong them." 

Rosamund thought that Algy Grafton was dis- 
tinctly rude, and so he was, and so he meant to be. 

“That’s nonsense," said she. 

“Sheefr nonsense," said Barry. 

“Weil, who says it’s not?" said Algy. When he 
had brought # his battery into action with telling effect, 
he was ready to admit that the wheels of his gun car- 
ria$£ were not tyred with india-ftibber. 

To the amazement of every one, it was Coralie's 
voice that broke the silence which followed the little 
laugh after Algy’s question. 

"I don’t think it’s nonsense," said she. “What I 
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think is that Mr. Joyce, having been so disgracefully 
treated, has a right to find out all that there i& to be 
found out in this horrid affair. I dou’t think'" it is 
enough for him merely to resign/* 

Only during the first part of her sentence was the 
face of Mr. Siott observed to lengthen. By the time 
she had finished, his face had resumed its normal pro- * 
portions. The last word had hardly left her lips 
before he said : 

‘‘That is exactly the view I take of the matter. I 
feel this matter more deeply than I can express. It 
was I who was deputed to use my influence with Joyce 
to induce him to undertake that difficult and delicate 
mission to Barkstone, and if there has been any 
underhand work, it is I who have been insulted, and 
it is I who shall insist on a full and complete investi- 
gation.** % 

This was very frank and even generous, most peo- 
ple would fancy; but Algy Grafton for one doubted 
Mr. Mott’s sincerity; he never knew any good come 
to people who said “It is I” when they had a chance 
of saying “It is me.’* 

“You may make any investigations you please/* 
said Barry. “From what I saw of the organisation 
at Barkstone— I had never previously been 1 in touch 
with the machinery of the brotherhood — I am not dis- 
posed to think that any investigation wo^ld be satis- 
factorily conducted. Brotherhood— a brotherhood of 
bickering, a brotherhood of brawling, a brotherhood 
of—*of-— * * 

“All the ‘b’s’ are used up,” said Algy. “It*s a 
pity, but I’m afraid that you must sacrifice effect for 
the sake of truth,and say a brotherhood of tommy-rot.” 
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“He'll say nothing of the sort until he has found 
*ut ibr certain if ft is a brotherhood of tommy-rot,’* 
said*Coralie, %toutly. 

Then Rosamund rose with a pealgof laughter, and 
the air having once been set vibrating with that form 
of music* every one present breathed a tfave or two of 
* it, and got into a good humour. 

“Don’t talk anymore of that — that tommy-rot, ” 
said she, “Come along, Coralie; they are going to 
smoke, if’s better to leave gracefully than to be 
smoked out, isn't it? Now don't continue talking of 
brotherhood and things of that sort, or you'll be sure 
to quarrel. When is your team to arrive, Algy?” 

“Half-past three,” he said. 

“It's nearly three now," said she, “and we have to 
get on our hats.” 

“ThaJ; can’t be done conscientiously inside half an 
Kodt,” he said. “A quarter of an hour for each 
hat.” 

Rosamund went into a drawing-room with Coralie, 
saying: # 

“I’m glad Barry has returned, even though he has 
failed in that wonderful mission of his. He should 
never have gone to that horrid place.” 

“Wh$ shouldn’t he have gone?” asked Coralie. 

“Oh, he was bound to fail,” replied Rosamund. 

“What fcas that got to say to it?” asked Coralie. 
“What signifies failure? What about your forlorn 
hofes? They should give y<ftir brother a Victoria 
Cross. Do they only give* the Victoria Cross to the 
men who succeed in what they try to do?” 

* f The others don’t come back for it — they are only 
mentioned in the despatches, and on a little plate of 
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brass let into the church wall," s^id Rosamund, in a 
low voice and with a little shaking of the head. ' 

M I think that your brother was treated badly, ” 
said Coralie. “But he won’t mind tkat.” 

“No, he won’t mind that,’* acquiesced Rosamund. 
“Anyhow, he's back, and that’s something. I do 
hope that Joey Markham — poor little Joe! But per- 
haps it may come ail right. These things sometimes 
do if good-natured people keep out of the way. But 
there are so many good-natured people about it’s diffi- 
cult keeping clear of them.” 

“I don’t quite understand what — ” 

“Oh, I quite forgot. But you were greatly taken 
with Joey Markham, weren’t you?” 

“You mean Lady Joan — yes, she’s lovely. But — 
why do you talk of her at this time — of her and good- 
natured people and that?” % 

“Well, Barry i S back now, and — didn’t you guess 
anything?” 

“Guess anything? What was there to guess? Is 
Lady Joan a riddle?” 

“She’s a girl. We all think her so nice. But good- 
natured people so often spoil a little romance through 
their good nature. You see, Coralie, people who are 
good-natured are rarely anything else, and they are 
always interfering. We ail like Jo.” 

“And I’m sure that she likes you all.”*. 

“Well, I’m not sure about all; but one of us — 
thank goodness! he’s Tiome again. I know that She 
has refused one good offer this season already.” 

Coralie was thoughtful — puzzled. 

“Do you mean that she?' — and — and — your 
brother?” she began. 
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Slje did not quke know how she should phrase the 
idea that hag been so faintly outlined to her. 

“You have teen it, too, then?” said Rosamund. 
U I know that that’s the general iiea that prevails. 
Oh, Ba«ry and Jo used to be great# chums. He 
taught her all she knows about fishing. I do hope 
that — we all hope it. Wouldn’t it be nice if it came 
about?” 

“I don^t quite understand, and I’m afraid of mak- 
ing a mistake, ” said Coralie., “Do you suggest that 
she is in love with your brother?” 

“Well, perhaps that would be going too far. I 
wouldn’t like to say anything nasty about any 
girl.” 

“But that wouldn’t be nasty — quite the opposite; 
I’m sure that no one could be — well, no one could be 
ijicer than your brother. Any girl might — might 
care for him.” 

Rosamund eyed her eagerly Coralie was looking 
at the carving al the back of a chair. 

“So a good many girls think,” said Rosamund, 
with a laugh. “But Barry is a trifle fastidious, you 
see ; but fastidious and all he might have committed 
himself Jong ago, only that— well, let us hope that 
our poor little Jo— good gracious! I do believe that 
Algy’s team has arrived already. We must rush and 
dress like Anything.” 

# But when they appeared after the lapse of ten 
minutes — or was it a quarter of an hour? — in all the 
finery which makes the top of a coach so picturesque, 
no one could have guessed that they had put on their 
hats in a hurry. 

Barry, who had changed his travelling dress, cer- 
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tainly never suspected it, nor didr Mr. Mott, though 
some surprise was in the eyes of the latter. He^had 
had an idea that Coralie was to remain in his com- 
pany for the rest e of the afternoon. He said a grieved 
good-bye to her. Major Grafton had not grne quite 
the length of asking him to take a seat on the outside 
of his coach ; he had merely said : 

“I won’t insult you by inviting you to join us, Mr. 
Mott. I suppose it would be as much as your place is 
worth in the brotherhood for you to be §een on the 
box seat of a coach in the Park.” 

This Mr. Mott did not take to be an invitation. 

He went away grieving, while the young women 
criticised the team of bays which Algy had picked up 
for a mere song a few days before. Such bays! 
Beautiful from the tips of their little ears, which they 
held at the “carry,” and then at the “shoulder” as 
their necks were patted, down to their fetlocks, which 
Barry felt critically. Exquisite in the noble poise of 
their heads with Mack-bearing reins. Polished till 
they shone like a mahogany table. Proud of noble 
lineage, but not demonstrative. Docile but self- 
respecting. Fearing nothing in the world except a 
flapping poster and the outstretched arm of v a police- 
man in Piccadilly. 

And then Barry Joyce, who knew a good deal 
about the driving of animals, though he had failed in 
his mission to Barkstone, was invited by Algy to tjke 
the reins and express his opinion regarding the nuances 
of the team. He did so without a moment’s hesita- 
tion, and he never once got into trouble with them. 
He took them into Piccadilly at the gentlest of trots, 
and then up Regent Street at its busiest time, round- 
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ing into Oxford Street, and threading a way in and 
out among the few vacant spaces between the omni- 
buses, and sfc oj to the Mamie Arch, through which 
the Park was entered. • 

Jus^s the coach reached the Prince # of Wales gate 
a victoria passed through that entrance, and both the 
occupants made salutations to the coach party, and 
Coralie did not fail to notice the sudden touch of 
colour th^t came to the face of the younger of the 
two, who was Lady Joan Markham, the other lady 
being the fcountess. 

“How pretty Jo is looking,** said Rosamund, 
turning round from the box seat where she sat with 
her brother to Coralie, who was behind her with 
Algy. 

“So very pretty,” said Coralie. 

Rosamund had been anxious to see the expression 
fnat was on Coralie’s face at that fnoment. She saw 
it and was glad. 

Coralie was anxious to see what expression there 
was on Barry's, but he did not turn even his profile to 
her. 

When the two girls were alone in a drawing-room 
waiting for their tea, an hour later, they did not talk 
much; and Coralie was the more silent of the two. 
It was after a long silence that Coralie, to the amaze- 
ment of her friend, cried out, with an earnestness 
that had something of piteousness in it: 

*‘I want to go away from this place, Rosamund. 

I want to go to Ireland— America — somewhere— any- 
where. I*m tired— oh, so tired! of the dressing and 
undressing, and the ‘dressing again, and the dining, 
and the dancing. I want to go away.** 
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“And you're right, too," said jRosamund, after a 
smiling pause. “You're quite right. I’m sick of it 
all, too. We start for home — for Irelahd — this *day 
week." c 

“No, no; to-morrow — we must start to-mgrrow," 
cried Coralie. 

“To-morrow — make it so," acquiesced Rosamund. 
“We shall be all alone, but — " 

“That's it — that’s it — that's just it," said Coralie. 
“Alone — I want to be alone with you and Iceland, my 
dear, good Rosamund. " r 

Rosamund perceived that the moment was a critical 
one, as far as Coralie was concerned, and she had 
somehow come to think of the fortunes of the Joyce 
family as bound up in some curious way with the 
fortune of Coralie. She had two pages of a diary — 
the seven-days-to-a-page one — crowded with*engage- 
ments, but with the decisive air of a great com- 
mander she went to the drawer, took out the diary, 
and bringing it over to where Coralie was sitting, 
drew her pencil down the two pages, and said : 

“There!" in a tone of triumph. 

"There!" cried Coralie, throwing herself into her 
arms and kissing her, and then hurrying from the 
room with her hands over her face. * 

And then Rosamund pondered. It seemed to her 
that years had passed since she hersplt had been 
overwhelmed by the same feelings as Coralie was now 
experiencing, though as a matter of fact it was onl£ a 
year ago that she had been so affected. 

"Mother," she said, as Lady Glasnamara entered 
the room. “Mother, Coralie and I are going to Ire- 
land to-morrow." 
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Per mother looked at her anxiously — enquiringly — 
fur a few moments, and then she said : 

4 'You are # the^only one of the family worth talking 
aboqt, but why on earth tea is not#up passes know- 
ledge.” 
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There is a bay — it is not a bay ; it is more a fjord, 

but it is not a fjord ; it is a lough, and th^ sun sinks 

into the Atlantic between the headlands north and 

south of the entrance, and the Atlantic waves crouch 

down like lions at the base of the mighty cliffs, and 

then suddenly rise up and rush roaring between the 

steep cliffsides for many a mile, plunging riotously 

into the hollow depths of many a cave, pierced by 

long water-wearing years through the bordering rocks, 

and finally gambolling like kids upon the sandy beach 

at that end of the* lough which is most remote from 

the sea. The sound of the roaring and the moaning 

and the murmuring and the mystery of the waters of 

that lough fills the air from the time the sun rises 

over the distant dark rims of the mighty Slieve Gorm 

until it passes above the nine peaks of the giant range 

of the Croagh Dhu Mountains, and then reaches the 

grey green of those wandering western waves, burning 

its way through the diaphanous mist hanging over the 

waters until the purple heather of every # hklside holds 

the glow of that glory and makes a wonder of the 

hour of sunset. 1 

* 

It was at the hour of sunset that all the wonder 
and the glory of the western land towards which, she 
had been travelling all day came* upon Coralie for the 
first time in her life. The curious car upon which she 
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and Rosamund we$e being borne to Cashel-na-marat 
stopped just where the turning of the road gave her 
a glimpse of^thg sinuous Lough Omeragh, with the 
sun .making all the mist of lumincws gold, so that 
the outjjpe of the orb was not to be traced between 
^the mighty headlands at the entrance. The car 
stopped on the road, and the girl sent her eyes out 
over the waters, where the molten gold seemed to 
drop from ^he sunset, quivering as it touched the sur- 
face; he sent her eyes down the glen that cut its 
way through the hillslope at # the roadside, and was 
already glowing in majestic purple ; she sent her eyes 
all along the splendid range of hills of heather, hold- 
ing the last rays from the western mystery of gold 
overflowing the crucible in which it was melting; she 
saw the ruins of the castle of the great family of the 
Ardagh lyingan picturesque loneliness on the summit 
of one of the lower slopes, swathed in its ivy; she 
saw the holy well, with the broken Celtic cross at the 
foot of another of the slopes, the offerings of the * 
devout fluttering in tatters from the sticks where 
they had been hung; and on the bare stones below 
the enclosure of the well knelt two barefoot peasant 
women, Jtheir woollen shawls drawn over their heads. 
Close at hand, where the larches of the hillside grew 
thickest, the round tower of Ardkill showed the cone 
of its summit #bove its ivy surplice. 

Her eyes took in all the details of the scene, and 
her eyes overflowed with # tears. She did not know 
why. She could not tell that she was weeping away 
the legacy of tears which she had inherited from a 
long line of Randall, all of whom had for centuries 
looked daily upon the scene which had now come 
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before her eyes for the first tiny;. It was the self- 
same scene, unchanged through the long centuries 
that had brought such changes to thp Randals. 0 The 
Randals, who had been the chiefs of their people* had 
owned mountain and forest and lough in tye days 
before the first conquest of the land by the English. 
The castle of Ardagh had been their home for ages, 
and it had been a ruin for three hundred years. The 
peasant Randals had stood barefoot and in rags 
laboriously tilling a miserable patch of soil on the 
mountain-side, and eveVy time that one of* the family 
looked up to wipe the sweat from his brow he saw the 
ruined home of his people. 

But only one of the race had thought shame of his 
condition, and begun to dream dreams of emancipa- 
tion. Like others of his country, he thought that he 
could best work out his own emancipation by seeking 
first the emancipation of his country. 

Denis Randal had, in Ireland, dreamt of the 
* emancipation of Ireland for five years, and then he 
had fled to America, to make his millions, not by 
dreaming, but by hard work. And now for the first 
time for twenty-five years one of the Randals looked 
upon the changeless scene which had witnessed the 
changes in their house. 

And yet she wondered why she found herself weep- 
ing. She did not know how for three fouadred years 
the Randals, chieftains of the hills, and the Randals, 
fishermen and peasants, had wept such tears, knowing 
that the land was passing away from them, and that, 
though they might die for the land, they could « not 
keep it. Many of them had died for it, and every 
day the sun had sunk, blurred with tears, into the 
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Atlantic, just as it # was doing when the curious car 
stopped at the bidding of Rosamund where the coast 
road*was highest. 

“It is Ireland — Ireland! It is ou% land— our dear 
land!** s^id Coralie, for her tears were not wild or 
passionate, and they forced no sob from Her throat. 

* “Our dear land!” said Rosamund. “The land 
which casts its spell over all who come to it. Ah, 
my dear, cannot you feel yourself folded in the arms of 
this scene?' Cannot you feel its arms tighten over 
you — the arfns of our mother — bur mother?* * 

“I feel them — I feel them/* said Coralie. “I feel 
like the child who has strayed but still returns to 
nestle close to its mother. And what do they feel 
over there — over there?** She looked towards the 
dimly setting sun. “There they all are — the people 
who have; stood here evening after evening, seeing 
tKET^same scene — the people who h&ve starved here 
through the long years — they still see it — I know it. 
I have seen my father looking eastward across that 
same Atlantic, and I know now that he saw that grey 
water — those mountains with the heather — is it pink 
or purple? I see now all that he saw when he stood 
in the silence looking eastward, and then turned away 
with a si£h. Ah, my dear Rosamund, what a time I 
have wasted in London ! But now — oh, I never want 
to be anywh$r^ in the world except here — here!** 

“I knew it/* said Rosamund. “When you came 
to ifce so suddenly on Tuesday, after our coach drive, 
and asked me to carry you here, I knew that you 
hear<| the voice calling to you — the voice which we all 
hear— the voice which calls from the headlands out 
there — from the caves of the Rosses across there — I 
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kne* % that you heard the voice an4.must obey its sum- 
mons. I have heard it myself — the mother — our dear 
mother Ireland calling to us.” ' # 

“If I hear tljat voice and fail Ireland in her hour 
of her need, may I fail to know happinesj^in this 
life!“ cried *lhe daughter of the Randals; and the 
waves of the Atlantic responded in solemn measure to 
her cry, as the waters of Babylon may have responded 
to the chant of “If I forget thee, O Jerusalem !“ that 
came from the Hebrew exiles. 

And this is the btirden of the song of the Irish 
exiles who stand on the banks of the Hudson, the 
Mississippi, the St. Lawrence — what are all the waters 
of Babylon compared with these? — while their eyes 
look eastward. And from the great islands of the 
Southern seas comes the same chant. The Irish 
harps are taken down from the willows, and that is 
the song of Zion which is sung in strange lands. 

Then the sun sank, a great nebulous mass, into the 
sea, and the sea seemed to seethe it as it fell, and only 
the summits of the mountain-ridge remained lumi- 
nous; the larches and firs that stretched out long and 
ghostly arms one to another were the first to catch 
the gathering gloom, and to wrap themselves round 
with it as with a garment. The ivy upon the broken 
walls of the ancient castle glimmered through the 
dusk, and the peak of the round tow^r ahone above 
the trees of the wood grey as a rock in the midst of 
a dark sea. The peasant women kneeling near the 
Celtic cross were silently joined by the others, with 
a child and a grey-haired, bent old man. They ail 
knelt there in silence. No bell Tang out its Angelus 
for them ; but the waters gave them the notes of their 
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solemn litany, and *hey responded silently and in all 
humility. 

At a sign # f rojpi Rosamund the car drove on down 
to the road that branched off to tl»e castle, no one 
speaking a word. Larry Kelly, the driver, had a 
% reputation of being the most garrulous boy in the 
province of Connaught, and during the first eight 
miles of his driving he had shown himself to be worthy 
of his fam|; but not a word did he speak from the 
moment he stopped the horses at the foot of the 
range of hills until he reached the castle drive, and 
then it was only to thank heaven that he had still a 
trot — “throt” he pronounced it — left for the avenue. 
Perhaps Larry may have appreciated the situation of 
the moment more accurately than strangers would 
have given him credit for doing. Fortunately, he had 
not to submit to the judgment of strangers, and his 
silence at the right time was as highly appreciated by 
the girls as was his loquacity at other times. 

The castle of the Joyces was not an ancient struc- 
ture. Until CromwelFs army had come to Ireland 
there had not been a Joyce in the island. Nothing 
under the age of a thousand years is considered 
venerable in Ireland; still an ostentatious sequence 
of repairs is not considered intolerable, so that 
Cashel-na-mara, being built on the foundation of a 
stronghold »ofc the De Bourgos, and kept habitable 
from year to year, had its claims to consideration 
admitted by the peasantry throughout the province. 

It stood on the side of the hill that bordered the 
lough, in the midst of a plantation of firs which grew 
so thickly for some # miles around it. At the bottom 
of the slope there lay a black tarn, half a mile broad 
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at on& part and a mile long, and beyond this pjece of 
water the majestic billowy heights of Slieve Gorm 
stretched away in mighty masses of#heather, until the 
range turned southward, and disclosed, at a distance 
of eight or njne miles, the broad bay of the Ards, with 
its hundred islands, and every island with its mist of # 
legends. 

But when, at the termination of that trot, jealously 
hoarded up for the avenue by Larry K,elly and as 
freely expended at the right moment, the car pulled 
up at the porch of the castle, a few stars were shining 
over the black range of the mountains, and Coraiie 
could only make out the dwindling grey of the bay of 
the Ards. The moment that she passed into the black 
oak of the great square hall, which only a few silver 
sconces illuminated, she became aware of the sound of 
a strange melody coming from a distance, murmurous 
at first and with something of weirdness in its tone, 
but gradually strengthening until it rang around the 
carved rafters in an air of triujnph. 

She stood looking vaguely up at the enormous 
antlers of one of the ancient Irish elks on the wall, 
and listening to the strange melody. Not until a 
considerable time had passed and the mpsic had 
dwindled away with the cadences of a silver-falling 
stream, did she learn that it came from the harp of 
one Cormac MacCormac, the bard of the*fatmly, and 
the greatest — some sa\d the only — living exponent of 
the Irish harp. He was .playing the usual welcome 
with which he received the members of the family on 
their autumnal return from their exile to the adjacent 
island of Great Britain. r 

No sooner had the harp music fainted away among 
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the rafters of the t roof than there stole through the 
hall a* still more curiously plaintive melody. It was 
inexpressibly* sweet and of unvarying softness, with 
now and again a prolonged note that sounded like a 
wail. 

Coralie stood entranced at the entrance to the 
* hall. The dim light, with here and there a glimmer- 
ing reflection from the polished surface of the black 
panelling, the faint odour of a turf fire smouldering 
on th< % imnJfense hearth, all added to the enchantment 
of the mis! en $chte y and appealed, without the intru- 
sion of a false note, to the girl's imagination. And 
that strange music, such as she had never heard in 
all her life previously, sent its soft wail around her, 
making her think of the stories she had heard of the 
banshee, until she felt that she was breathing the 
atmosphere of fairy lore and mystic .legend — the 
afBIosphere of the land of mystery — the grey island 
that has been a mystery for centuries and that to- 
day is less understood than it was five hundred years 
ago. 

When the strain o f music had died away she heard 
Rosamund speaking some phrases in a language 
which she knew was Irish, and from the distance of 
the hall came the sound of a reply from two voices. 

“ Cead mille failthel" they cried in unison, and 
Coralie kntw # that this was the hundred thousand 
welcomes of her Irish kinsmen — the greeting of the 
pebple to all strangers. * 

She felt that she had misspent her time for years, 
or wjiy should she be unable to reply in their own 
tongue — in her owr* tongue — to the Irish greeting 
offered to her by Cormac MacCormac, the ancient 
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harper, and Constantine O’Carc^an, the player of 
the Irish bagpipes which had so enchanted her/ 

And then the ceremony of the cruiskeen, with the 
cries of “ Slaini&c /’* from all parts of the hall ? was 
gone through. The hereditary Ardgilly, or^steward 
of the castlfc, brought forward a great silver goblet, 
and bowing to both girls with a cry of “ SlaintheJ”' 
which was echoed from wall to wall, drank a draught 
of the contents, and then wiping the rim of the silver, 
handed it to Rosamund, who, repeating the cry, 
touched the edge with her lips, and o'ffered it to 
Coralie, who did likewise, returning the cup to the 
only member of the Joyce family who was beneath 
the roof. Rosamund then offered the cup to the old 
harper, who more liberally interpreted his duty than 
the girls had done, passing on the drink to his brother 
bard, who quickly drained the vessel, proving that he 
had done so by reversing it on the tray of the steWSrd. 

This was the end of the ceremony of welcome; 
the subsequent proceedings were devoid of any sym- 
metry. There were inquiries after her ladyship, 
Lord love her! after the master, God bless him! after 
Master Barry, the saints guard him! And was it the 
good truth that Master Bertie — may the heavens be 
his bed! — was coming to Cashei-na-mara? And when 
might the boy be expected? And the birds were 
perishing alive at the thought that nobody at ail, at 
all was coming to shoot them ; and the salmon were 
getting fewer and fewer every year; but this year it's 
plenty of them there would be for all comers; and 
Andy, the Shaughran, had killed two otters, and it 
was tio less than five seals that had been seen off 
Ross-na-Murchan; and if the lady from England— 
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they did not kno\j that Coralie was one of themselves, 
on!y*coming from America — would like a seal hunt in 
the* caves, sfcre she could have it without delay. 

And then there came a curious ^>und — the patter- 
ing’of many feet on the oaken boards of a long cor- 
ridor ^hat ran behind the hall — ami in another 
moment there burst headlong through the great door 
a number of dogs — sporting dogs, wiry terriers, fox- 
terriers, and nondescripts, falling over one another in 
their eag&rness to overwhelm the girls with their 
greetings.* Fawning and whitiing joyously — wagging 
tails and shaking ears, barking in staccato, and behav- 
ing for a minute with all the gladness of insubordina- 
tion, before the crack of a whip at the door brought 
them to their senses. 

And all this before the girls had taken off their 
hats. # 

"■•“This is Ireland at last!” cried Rosamund, when 
a message arrived from the kitchen, and she ran 
from the hail with Coralie behind her. 

“It’s home at last , A cried Coralie. 

But her maid, who knew nothing about what the 
name of Ireland meant, was chillingly silent. 



CHAPTER XXXV 

Coralie could not sleep that night, though she had 
had a drive of fourteen miles (Irish) upon a ; “jaunting 
car** (Irish) in an atmosphere impregnated with the 
ozone that was blown inland from four thousand miles 
of ocean. There was, she thought, no earthly reason 
why she should not go to sleep ; and she was right, 
for the reason of her wakefulness was not earthly. 
How could she know that the ghosts of thirty gener- 
ations of Randals had gathered together under the 
roof of Cashel-na-mara to welcome the daughter of 
their race back to the land of the Randals? ^ 

How could she know that the origin of that strange 
nervousness that came to her the moment that she 
had put out her candle — how could she guess that it 
was due to the sudden arrival of the great Shane 
MacShane MacGilly O’Gilly Randal, Chieftain of the 
Rosses, Prince of Glen Dhu and Slieve Gorm? He 
had been a masterful man in the flesh, this special 
ancestor of hers, and assuredly he was a masterful 
man in the spirit. He had laid his band upon her 
shoulder, and had looked into her face with that dis- 
concerting stare of his, the moment the room was In 
darkness. She could not see his disconcerting stare, 
but she felt it, and that made her nervous. 

And then the still more masterful Owen Mohr 
Randal, who had earned his title of Mac-na-mara, or 
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Son of the Waves* by his prowess in* overcoming the 
galtys of tfcs Danish invaders. He came trampling 
down the corridor, only being a ghost his footsteps 
coaid not be heard, and he carried over his shoulder 
his faitfbus bactle-axe, with which he hachcleft in twain 
• the armoured heads of his adversaries, only being the 
ghost of the battle-axe it made no noise when it 
knocked against the beams. Only, noiseless and 
unseen, it was as disconcerting to the girl as the invis- 
ible stare of Shane, Prince of Glen Dhu. 

Oh, the air soon became as densely charged with 
ghostly chieftains as a cloud is charged with electri- 
city, and Coralie was affected by these atmospheric 
conditions, just as some people are affected when 
there is thunder in the air. The room became 
crowded with spirits, all of whom had something to 
sa^to tfie girl, just as the ghosts of certain people 
had something to say to Richard III. on the night 
before the battle of Bosworth Field. 

Coralie became as aneasy as that king was, owing 
to these supernatural visitants. She was, one may 
say, the new baby in the family, and all her parents 
were interested in her, and they discussed her and her 
future with that hushed volubility of parents in the 
presence of The Child. Their volubility was great, 
but it was hushed tc a point of terrible silence that 
kept the girl iwake just as effectively as the hushed 
vo|pe of the hospital nurses chatting about their young * 
men banishes sleep from the? room in which their victim 
is lying. 

Ohce or twice shg fancied that she saw a curious 
spectral glimmer through the darkness, and she won- 
dered if that could be due to the fair hair of Randal 
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Barr, the young chieftain who had made hijnself 
unpopular in the family by reason of h;s well-meant 
attempts to introduce a scheme of arbitration instead 
of a fight with blttle-axes in cases of disagreement. 
Or was it due*o the paleness of the face of he; grand- 
father, poor old Denis Randal, who, after trying to , 
keep his nine sons and their mother alive on the prod- 
uct of half an acre of a potato-patch, died of starva- 
tion after he had buried his wife and eight of their 
children during the aw£ul famine of ’48? , 

Poor old Denis, the peasant, was as true a Randal 
as the great Prince of Slieve Dhu, or as the adven- 
turous Hugh Oge Randal, who had been foremost in 
the charge of the Irish Brigade at Fontenoy — foremost 
in the charge and first to be slain. It is the spirit of 
the man that counts for everything in the spirit world, 
and the ghosts of the old Randals who wefre chiefs 
and princes met on perfectly equal terms their 
descendants with the spade. Only one of the race 
was universally regarded by hfo brethren as worthy of 
a supreme position, and that one was not the great 
Shane MacShane, who had captured the castle of the 
Tuatta, nor was he Owen Mohr Mac-na-mara, the 
conqueror of the Danes at sea; nor Rory Randal 
Dearg, who had held out in his stronghold for eighteen 
weeks when besieged by the terrible Fergus O’Neal — 
no, that one who was acknowledged to be the supreme 
head of this race of heroes was Denis Randal, the 
Irish peasant, who had died like a dog in a ditch 
after feeding his only remaining child with an egg 
which a rat had let fall. The child had had some 
food daily, his father had not tasted food for nine 
days. 
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They all gathered round the bed of the child, and 
when # old Denis stooped over her and kissed her on 
the 'cheek, p^rcgiving in her face a likeness to that 
sole.remaining child of his whose lifa he had saved at 
the sacrifice of his own, Coralie fancied that she had 
just awakened from a dream in which she had been 
kissed by her father. 

She rose from her bed and found her way to a win* 

■ dow, which she opened. She looked out over the 
blaci* firs to where the long range of Slieve Gorra 
dwindled into the east beneatli a million stars. The 
night would have been oppressively silent but for the 
whisper of the ocean that came fitfully through the 
air. The distant whisper of moving waters mingled 
with the hollow roar, faintly heard as a whisper in a 
deeper key, of the waters that forced their way 
through the headlands and then all through the sheer 
length of the lough, with here antf there in its organ 
music nursing the sob that came from one of the 
nearer caves of the Rosses. 

Once again Coralie felt that she had come to the 
mysterious land of her many dreams. Her father had 
talked to her since she was a child of Ireland, and 
Ireland ^meant no more to him than this glen and that 
lough whose sobbing she heard through the night. 
He had never been elsewhere in Ireland until he set 
out for the«pcyt from which he had gone to America. 
But he possessed as little power as the greatest artist 
in # words to describe a scene so as to bring it before 
the eyes of other people. He had talked to her of 
mountains, but she had never seen those mountains as 
she now saw the range of Slieve Gorm, black beneath 
the stars. He had talked of the glen, of the lough, 
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of the sharp peninsulas known as the Rosses, but she 
had seen none of them during his descriptions.* * 
The Ireland that existed in her imagination • was 
the land of a dream — full of mystery and dimness and 
starlight, and the sound of waters ; and she felt that 
it was to this # Ireland she had come — it was upon this 
/Ireland she was now looking out. Her heart became* 
full of it ; and she stood at the open window until the 
mysterious birds of night, which had swooped past, 
her at intervals, had ceased to make themselves 
apparent in the faint dhwn-light. She saW the glints 
of white light upon the distant surfaces of the Bay of 
the Ards, and the eastward peaks of the mountains saw 
the light and were glad. She heard the dogs howl in 
the kennels far down among the black firs, and she 
remembered that dogs became aware of the presence 
of ghosts ; though she did not know that it was the 
passing of the spirits which had crowded her room and 
kept her awake that was causing the commotion in the 
kennels. 

The spirits of the Randals* had paid their visit to 
the bedside of the child of the race and had left her 
their blessing. She went back to bed and slept for 
six hours. 

When she went downstairs to her breakfast of such 
salmon as she had never tasted in her life, she found 
beside her plate a letter from Bernard Mott She did 
not tear it out of its cover with the artlour of a girl 
who loves; the sight of his handwriting somehow 
seemed incongruous — it was out of sympathy with her 
thoughts ; somehow she had not been thinking of Ber- 
nard Mott since she had come,to Ireland; he*had 
been lost somewhere in that Irish Channel at the bot- 
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tom of which Lady Glasnamara had once wished him 
to be* 

RosamunC did not fail to notice the little contrac- 
tion of her brows as she put the letter into her pocket, 
and be^an to speak of the curiously restless night she 
had spent, and also of that tranquillisin§ space during 
which she had stood at the open window listening to« 
the first whisper of the dawn. 

“That is what we have been waiting for all these 
long years — the dawn of a new day to Ireland,** said 
Rosamund 1 . “But it seems Ss far off as ever. And 
you saw it coming — you, Coralie Randal. Well, let 
us hope that it is a pood omen.’* 

“I came across the Atlantic to see Ireland — only 
to see and to know Ireland,” said Coralie. “You 
know that I did not want to go to London. All the 
time that I have been there seems wasted.” 

“What?” cried Rosamund. “Wasted?** 

“Wasted!** cried Coralie, with emphasis. 

“And yet you met Mr. Mott in London; you would 
have had no chance of meeting him in Ireland.*’ 

Coralie gave a laugh and then became silent. Some 
moments had passed before she said, quite ignoring 
Rosamund’s remark : 

“I stall do something for Ireland before I die.” 

Rosamund shook her head sadly. 

“How giapy times have I heard people say those 
words,” she said. “People want to do so much for 
Iceland, but they do not know how to begin. Oh, 
the money that has been thrown away by people who 
dic^not know Ireland and who had no real sympathy 
for the Irish! We have done something — the Joyces 
have done something. Years ago the Joyces were 
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rich; now they are poor. They h*ive done that for 
Ireland. I go penniless to the man who is to lie my 
husband; but the money which would # ha^e been ifiine 
was well spent. iAnd my brother — oh, Barry is con- 
tent with very little money of his own because he 
loves Ireland. All his complaint is that he has no 
money to spend among the people here. I know that 
he has schemes — splendid schemes to help the peo- 
ple; there is the fishing, the building of curing- 
houses — all that — and a wharf to accommodate a 
steamer. Ah, perhaps 1, it will all come some day. 
Our dear Joey Markham — who knows? Barry has 
his schemes and I have my dreams. Will this part of 
the country owe its prosperity — its regeneration — to 
Joan Markham?” 

Rosamund was glad to see the light of jealousy that 
sparkled in the girl’s eyes as she heard her artfully 
made suggestion. She perceived without great trouble 
that the thought of the Randal country owing its 
prosperity to Lady Joan Markham — an English girl 
whose name appeared daily in the society column of 
a newspaper, among other frivolous society beauties — 
was unendurable to the daughter of the Randals. 

“Ah, yes; I think if it rested with poor little Jo 
all would be well,'’ she continued. “But Barry — well, 
why should he not come to love her?” 

“If he does not come to love her Jietwill never 
marry that girl,” said Coralie Randal, resolutely. 

“If he loves Ireland that will be enough. If a min 
really loves his country, he will — he will— marry any 
one for its sake,” said Rosamund. 

“He will never do that,” cried* Coralie. 

“How do you know?” 
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“He told me so*” 

“<3h r 

‘•Yes— at*leajt he said— well, I asked him if I 
should promise to marry Bernard Molt.” 

“Aiy” 

“Yes; and he said — I cannot tell you just what he 
*said; but he will never marry any one whom he does 
not love.” 

“Then let us both pray that, for the sake of Ire- 
land, he will love Lady Joan Markham. And now if 
you want to read your letter, I f ll give you ten minutes 
for that purpose before we make our first tour of the 
estate— oh, it's an estate one may be proud of, 
though we never get a penny out of it. It is a mag- 
nificent heritage to such as can afford to maintain it 
all for the fun of the thing.” 

“All for the fun of the thing.” 

With that curious phrase still 'sounding in her 
ears, Coralie went upstairs to her own room to put on 
her hat, and — at the # suggestion of Rosamund — a 
cloak that was moisture-proof. There were Atlantic 
mists, Rosamund explained. 

“All for the fun of the thing.” 

She wondered what Bernard Mott, whose letter she 

* 

held in her hand, would say to such a phrase. Such 
an impulse to action would be unintelligible to him. 
She had nodopbt that the letter which she was at the 
point of opening would prove this to her in the first 
page. # 

And yet she did not open the letter when she 
reached her room. She did not even take up her hat, 
or the serviceable doak which her maid had left at 
hand for her. She went straight to the window at 
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which she had stood watching the, first suggestions of 
dawn, and once more sent her eyes over the landscape. 

The thought that was burning in hdr heart was a 
somewhat curious one. It was cfose akin to the 
thought that burned in the heart of the first Randal 
who had be%n driven out of his rightful inheritance. 
She felt that she had suddenly been dispossessed of 
this fair land. It had passed out of her hands into 
the hands of a stranger — into the hands of Lady Joan. 
Markham. On looking out in the earliest dawn she 
had felt that the land 'was hers; and this glad feeling 
had been strengthened before she had gone down to 
breakfast; but now she felt that the land had been 
torn from her by Lady Joan Markham. 

Jealousy burned within her breast —jealousy of 
Lady Joan Markham, who would doubtless do her 
best to gain the love of Barry Joyce in order that she 
might enjoy the privilege of bringing prosperity to 
Ireland. She felt very bitter against Joan. What 
right had Joan to look forward to the regeneration of 
Ireland through the medium of her money? That was 
the excuse for the conquest of the country which had 
been advanced by the earliest invaders; they had at 
heart the best interests of Ireland. They hoped that 
a long period of prosperity would follow their* conquest 
of the country. That was just what was in the mind 
of Joan Markham, she was sure ; she hop^d that pros- 
perity to this part of Ireland would follow her con- 
quest of Barry. She/Coralie, daughter of a long line 
of Randals, was to have* neither part nor lot in the 
scheme for the improvement of the country. 

Ireland had been subjected to three invasions, she 
knew, on the part of the English. There was Strong- 
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bow’s invasion, the^e was the invasion of Ulster, and 
after ^hat the invasion by Cromwell. These crimes 
wen* by the rHime of “ settlements/ ’ and nowhere was 
a fourth impending—Joan Markham* j invasion. 

Sfie felt the bitterness which was in the heart of 
young toghan (pronounced Owen) Randal when, on 
•his return from a war which he had set on foot the 
previous year against a neighbouring chief, Donail 
.Dearg, he learned that he had been dispossessed of 
his pi perty and his castle by a nominee of the great 
Geraldine. * # 

Eoghan, her ancestor, had, upon that memorable 
occasion, been so angry at this new settlement that 
he found it necessary to make his quarrel a national 
one, and to send the hands and feet of the Geraldine’s 
prot to the great Earl himself. 

But wljat could his descendant do in view of the 
impending resettlement under Lady Joan Markham? 

Weil, she tore open the letter which she had 
received in Bernard Mott’s handwriting; but before 
she had read a dozen lines of the many which it con- 
tained, she heard the voice of Rosamund calling up 
the stairs. 

“Your ten minutes are up — your ten minutes are 
up!” • 

She threw the letter in a drawer and hurried down 
to the hall^where Rosamund stood, with not more 
than eight of the dogs about her. 

dHad Rosamund guessed how Coralie’s heart had 
been burning with jealousy, # she would have been well 
» satisfied. 
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Still, it was a very admirable letter; and it gave 
evidence on every page of being the work of a man*' 
who took a very exalted view of the duties of a writer 
of letters. Coralie felt conscience-stricken on read- 
ing it through after lunch. She perceived that Mr. 
Mott had taken a great deal of trouble over it; he had 
even gone the length of scraping out with the point 
of a penknife a word here and there that did not 
please him, substituting the right word — a little 
blurred — for every one that he had erased. - 

She felt consdience-stricken at the reflection that 
so excellent a literary work should have lain neglected 
by her to whom it was dedicated until she had had her 
walk and afterwards her luncheon. 

Now, however, she read it through, every word; 
she even held the paper up to the light in an honest 
endeavour to obtain a clue to the words that had been 
scraped out. She acknowledged that it was an excel- 
lent piece of literary work and regarded it as such — 
she felt that the writer meant her to regard it as such. 
She had once seen an ecstatic girl cover with kisses 
an idiotic, illiterate scrawl which she had receded 
from her lover. Coralie felt no disposition to press 
to her lips the three sheets inscribed by Bernard Mott. ' 
One does not press a literary work to one’s lips, how- 
ever admirably it may be composed. 
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But she acknowledged that it was admirable, and 
then sat down with her hands in her lap, thinking 
over* all that she Jiad seen and heard during the pre- 
vious four hours. • 

She Jiad spent this space of time with Rosamund 
among the cotcages that went by the name of Dun- 
carrig. The village was spread over a considerable 
tract of ground on the hillside, just at the termination 
“of the lough. She had heard the story of the fishing 
of the previous four months— the story of how the 
new gear worked, the story of how the captain of the 
steamer had tried to cheat the fishermen, the story of 
the latest births in the village (with illustrations), 
the story of the widow O’Halloran’s cow, the story of 
how Larry O'Lannigan was accused of stealing the pig 
that he had found straying in the bog (and wasn't it a 
poor case that a decent man should be treated as a 
criminal for saving the craythur from a speedy death 
in a bog-h :le?), the story of Con Dougherty, the 
clever boy who had worked his poteen still among the 
heather of Slieve Dhu, and only came to grief when 
the new county inspector of constabulary was 
appointed without being previously made acquainted 
with Master Con’s mannerisms — all those stories 
Coralie heard when she went to the village with Rosa- 
mund, and with almost every story the name of Barry 
was connected 

It was Barry who had crossgd from England twice 
within the previous three months, although Rosamund 
herself had heard nothing whatsoever of the matter, 
to smooth away certain differences that had arisen 
between the captain t>f the steamer and the fishermen; 
differences that threatened to neutralise ail that he, 
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Barry, had done in previous years to foster the fishing 
industry. It was Barry who had paid for every # time 
the steamer entered the lough ; it was Barry who had 
started with hil own hands — and money — the* net- 
weaving industry in the village, thereby* giving 
employment to over a score of the girls. It was. 
Barry who actually sold the nets woven in Duncarrig 
to the managers of the fishing fleet at Rathbrack, 
who had pronounced the work excellent and had 
asked for more. It was Barry — Lord love him! — who 
was worrying the life out of the Lord Lieutenant to 
get a substantial grant for a fish-curing factory, and 
it was Barry who had tried to prove to his Excellency 
that his reason for withholding the grant on the 
ground that the villagers were not at the point of star- 
vation, and that, moreover, it was not fortunate 
enough to be situated in a congested district, was 
ridiculous. It was also Master Barry who had come 
across the Channel solely to prevent Larry O’Lan- 
nigan from being convicted oLstealing the pig (which 
he had stolen). 

Rosamund made light of all that Barry had done — 
most of it had been revealed to her in detail for the 
first time during this visit to the village; and in talk- 
ing to Coralie she expressed no surprise at anything 
that she had heard. She assumed that it was quite 
natural for a young man who rode in pDify-races and 
played polo and a little cricket, and who was, more- 
over, interested in the development of modern social- 
ism, to do all that he had been doing without saying 
anything about it to any one who was not diretetly 
concerned in the matter. 

But Coralie was once more amazed, and her 
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amazement was quije as great as that which she had 
experienced on reading the account of the silence of 
Algjf Grafton^n regard to that little affair about which 
everyone in London had been talking^ month before. 
She felt^greatly impressed by all that was revealed to 
her among the cottages. She had once before felt 
that there were phases of character existing on the 
English side— more properly the Irish side of the 
-Atlantic; the Atlantic is more Ireland’s than Eng- 
land's- of which she had not been aware so long as 
she remaine*d in England. * 

She felt as greatly irritated at this revelation as 
she had been at the other one vouchsafed to her. 
Revelations are as a rule irritating; but Coralie was 
essentially just, and she made no attempt to lure her- 
self into the belief that, after all, there was nothing 
particular.in the phases of character which had been 
revealed to her. She knew that there was a great 
deal in them, and that was probably why she felt irri- 
tated. She could not but admit to herself that she 
had been too hasty in her judgment of some of the 
people with whom she had come in contact in Eng- 
land. She had been shocked by their lack of sincer- 
ity— as it appeared to her— in everything that mattered 
in life, in the great business of living. They did not 
seem to live in accordance with any recognised sys- 
tem of phil<*ophy; she had therefore been shocked; 
for much learning at American schools had induced 
hef to believe that people who try to amble along in 
life without the guidance of a recognised scheme of 
' philqpophy are as little to be trusted as those who 
profess no form of retigion. 

To be sure she had witnessed a good deal of in and 
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out running among the philosophies on the part of 
public men in America; but then, she had heard of 
cases of men in America shooting at otlhers who*had, 
in an access of e opprobrium, alluded to them $s # poli- 
ticians. One does not look to Tammany Hall when 
one seeks atf illustration of the higher philosophy of 
government; but she thought that she had a right to* 
look to the Mother of Parliaments for the perfection 
of a self-respecting system. 

Well, the result of her investigations was a pro- 
found disappointment.' The greatest ministers of state 
had talked like schoolboys, and the voting upon the 
great questions was on the automatic machine prin- 
ciple. 

The Government Whip, when there was a Division, 
piled together his leaden discs, and as each passed 
into that portion of the machine known as the Lobby, 
the wheels began to work. The Opposition Whip did 
exactly the same thing with his machinery. The whole 
thing was automatic, and yet people talked about the 
result as if it were something to be proud of. Those 
were the people who did not know anything about it; 
but she knew. She had talked with Cabinet Minis- 
ters, and it was for her amusement that an Irish 
debate had been set in motion — another phase of auto- 
matic action. 

Ail this she had seen with her eyes heard with 
her ears, and she fancied that she had mastered the 
whole system of government by Parliament, and i»ad 
found out that it was nof a system, but only a sys- 
tematic want of system. 

And then came Bernard Mott 

Bernard Mott seemed to her the only public man 
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who was capable *>f formulating his aims. And his 
aims,*as formulated by himself, were the most exalted, 
that a man cou^d have. Some people had laughed 
at fpaa, others had called him a crasik; but she had 
not minded. She knew that the crank is one of the 
most important portions of any fabric of locomotion — 

* the locomotion by which a state takes the first place* 
in the world ; he was, she knew, the only one worth 

* considering. 

Two months ago she had known all this; but 
now — well, now she knew something more; and she 
had less confidence than before in the finality of her 
knowledge of people. 

Without losing confidence in Bernard Mott, she 
could not help feeling that she had been wrong in 
fancying that he only of all men whom she had met 
was sincere in his aims— that he, and he only, cared a 
jot for the advancement of his fdllow-men. There 
was Algy Oafton, for instance ; he had cared so much 
for his fellow-men that # he had stood alone facing the 
bullets and the spears of the dervishes in order to 
save the live* of a few soldiers. And here was Barry 
Joyce— but Barry Joyce had always shown himself to 
be seriously disposed, though he did talk rather more 
about polo and its exponents and pony-racing on the 
flat than about any other subject. 

Ah, if she Jiad only known that he felt so strongly 
as she now knew he did in regard to his duty to Ire- 
land, what — what — what talks they might have had 
together! That was her one thought now as she 

0 sat at her window watching the sapphires and rubies 
of the heather glowing on the mountain-slope before . 
her eyes. 
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But would he have talked withe her about what he 
.had done for his portion — her portion of Ireland? 
She had her doubts. She knew th?,t he had a con- 
tempt for the mm whom he styled “professionallrish- 
men*' — thos^Parliamentary pretenders who hafi never 
done anything for Ireland but talk. While they had^ 
-tbeen talking he had been working on behalf of Ire- 
land, and even his own sister had known nothing of 
what he had done for his country. 

And then Coralie became impatient at the reticence 
of Barry Joyce, and once again jealousy burned in her 
heart when she thought of the coming of Lady Joan 
Markham with her money to continue the splendid 
work of teaching the people to work, which Barry 
had begun. 

She paced the room — pacing a room is the last 
resource of the woman who is desperately jealous of 
another woman — as her thoughts came upon her, the 
thoughts of her own unimportance as a factor in the 
working out of the Irish problem, the thought that 
she was not wanted here, that they could get on well 
enough without her. 

Then suddenly she remembered that Bernard Mott 
had once told her that it was the scheme of the Joyce 
family to improve their position by inducing her to 
marry the eldest son of the house. His telling her 
that had aroused her indignation against the Joyce 
family for some hour**; it only took a few hours to 
assure her that Bernard c had been mistaken in this 
idea of his. 

But what if he had not been mistaken? What if 
Barry had told her of all he had Accomplished in Ire- 
land* and asked her to— 
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That thought lett her standing in the middle of the 
roop. If it*had been a solid wall that she had run* 
against, her stoppage would not have been more 
abrupt She felt the blood rush to fter face with the 
impute* of that sudden, terrible thoughtof hers. She 
.put her hands before her face in an endeavour to shut 
out that thought with which she was confronted. Sh£* 
rushed to the table on which Bernard Mott’s letter 
was and snatching up his manuscript, read it 

through once more. • 

She had found the formula for the banishment of 
that thought-fiend which had taken possession of her — 
that fiend whose name was Unfaith. The letter was 
undoubtedly a powerful one. It suggested to her the 
splendid mission which it was still in her power to 
accomplish. 

“Side # by side, hand in hand, ygu and I, Coralie, 
shall march onward to our goal for the healing of the 
nations,” one paragraph ran. There was plenty of 
the same style of writing in other parts of the letter, 
and reading them was good for her. She felt that 
she would be faithful to the mission which she had 
accepted by the side of Bernard Mott. She had given 
him her promise. 

When a girl feels she is bound to a man simply 
because of a promise she is in a perilous state. Per- 
haps Barry ^a£aware of this fact when he gave Coralie 
the advice to give her promise only to a man whom 
she loved. Perhaps he knew that love is the real 
, binding power, and that the promise is, for binding 
purpbses, a rope of sand. 

Perhaps he knew nothing whatsoever of these 
details, but only felt he loved the girl too well to give 
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her any advice except what he Knew would, fol- 
• lowed, bring her happiness. f 

At any rate, she read her letter, wherein her future 
was so admiralty sketched out for her. She - would 
march onwaijd side by side with Bernard Mottoto that 
goal which meant healing to the nations. If healing. 
1 »was to come to the nations generally, why should Ire- 
land only be excluded from the balm conveyed by 
that message? Ireland stood in greater need of' 
healing than most nations, and why should it be ex- 
cluded? 

It was somewhat ridiculous that she should find 
herself incapable of thinking about Ireland generally, 
and that her thoughts should be confined to that area 
of the island over which the sound of the organ voice 
of Lough Omeragh was heard. But it actually 
seemed to her that there was no part of the island 
worth working for but only this. 

After all, it was not ridiculous. The Randals* 
Ireland had never extended beyond this area, and she 
had no ideas on the subject of Ireland beyond those 
that she had inherited from the Randals. They had 
left her that love which had been theirs, if they had 
left her nothing else. 

But she would keep her promise to Bernard Mott. 

She knew that she would keep her promise to him 
after she had convinced herself of this fact by writing 
a long letter to him. And this long letter was devoted 
to an account of all thaj Barry Joyce had done for 
Ireland — silently, devotedly, at great self-sacrifice 
lasting through several years. Every line of the let- 
ter was a tribute to Barry’s ‘capacity, to Barry’s 
thoughtfulness, to Barry’s thorough love for the peo- 
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pie and understanding of the people. When she had 
read* over what she had written she felt greatly 
pleased, an& that was how she came to be certain 
that $Jie would keep the promise whjph she had made 
to Bernard Mott. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII 

It was three days after she had written her first 
letter to Bernard Mott from Cashel-na-mara that she 
sat down to write another to him. And her second 
letter was more important than the first, though she 
feared that it would not form such pleasant reading 
for her fianc the fact being that it did not dwell upon 
the ability of his friend Barry Joyce, as manifested 
in his reconstruction of the village and the develop- 
ment of the fisheries, but upon the dreadful possibility 
of her father’s withholding his consent from her 
engagement to mairy Bernard Mott. 

For the previous three days she had been thinking 
over this question — the question of her father’s giving 
his consent to her engagement; and she foresaw the 
possibility at which she had hinted to Lord and Lady 
Glasnamara on the morning when she confided in 
them. Yes, it was not at all unlikely that her father 
would be indignant with Bernard Mott for his pre- 
sumption — that was the word which was certain to 
force its way into any discussion of the .qvestion— in 
expecting that his engagement to her would meet with 
the approval of her father. 

When she had foreseen this attitude on the part of 
her father on the morning of her confidential chat 
with Lord and Lady Glasnamara, she had felt very 
stubborn. She loved her father very dearly; but in 
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this particular matter she saw that it would be her 
duty^o face him boldly and to tell him that let the 
consequence* be what they might she would marry 
Bernard Mott. *Her father might turn her out of his 
house — he might even go farther, and keep her in his 
house lipon a diet of bread and water, Still she would 
•not yield to his command to cancel her engagement^ 
to Mr. Mott. 

But during the three days spent in Ireland she was 
led tc perceive that, after all, it might be that her 
duty to he* father should be •her first consideration. 
Authorities on the subject were by no means unani- 
mous in thinking that a girl — especially a girl having 
the responsibility that the inheritance of a large for- 
tune entails — should marry a man without the consent 
of her father. 

The authorities whom she consulted on this ques- 
tion were writers of novels and* plays, and these 
authorities did not speak authoritatively. But so far 
as her recollection served her, the most distinguished 
of them had shown tffat they were decidedly of the 
opinion that even if a girl were the daughter of a very 
foolish father, she usually came to a bad end if she 
married contrary to her father’s wish. Of course, few 
writers*vent so far as to say that a girl should marry 
the first man whom her father chooses for her — that 
she knew tp be a very different matter; but speaking 
generally, they induced the belief that a father should 
have some voice in determining whether or not a cer- 
tain man shall have the •privilege of spending the 
' money which the father has earned by the sweat of 
his brow, or the swe^t of his brain— or for that matter, 
by the sweating of his employes. 
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She thought it right to inform Bernard of the 
modihcation undergone by her views on this rather 
important question, and somehow she ielt more? at 
ease when she jjad done so. Of course, she w?uld 
not relinquish the hope of one day marrying Bernard 
Mott; but shfe thought that she would be guilty of a 
serious lapse from the duty which she owed to her * 
father were she to marry any one of whom her father, 
who was dearer to her than all the world beside, dis- 
approved. 

The next day she got a letter from her father, 
expressing the joy that was his in hearing that she 
loved a man well enough to promise to marry him, 
and giving his hearty assent to her engagement. He 
hoped that Bernard would be able to pay him a visit 
in the States during the fall, while she, Coralie, was 
. in Ireland, in order that he might have an opportunity 
of knowing him as«a son-in-law should be known. 

She read no more of the letter. It dropped from 
her hand. Why should that phrase, “the last plank 
to which I clung,’ * whiz through her mind? 

She saw her face reflected in the looking-glass. It 
was deathly pale. She felt as if she was to be mar- 
ried to Bernard Mott the next day. The harp music 
of the ancient Cormac MacCormac floated up to her 
from the hall, and the lovely music of “The Coolin'* 
took the form of “ The Voice that Breathed q,’er Eden. “ 
In a short time she became aware of the reason 
for her being so overcome. She perceived that the 
news — the good news — had come upon her too sud- 
denly. She had trusted almost implicitly in her 
father’s opposition to her engagement, and so she 
scarcely allowed herself to think of what seemed a 
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remote contingency— namely, her marriage with Ber- 
nard Slott. And then suddenly — too suddenly — that 
letttt* had c<ftne # that placed herself by the side of 
Bernard Mott at the altar-rail, so to^ speak. It was 
no wonder that she had turned pale — pale as a bride. 
It was no wonuer that the harp in the ai? had wafted 
*to her the strain of the wedding hymn. And as for^ 
that phrase about the plank — well, it was a foolish 
phrase, having no actual appropriateness in it to the 
incident of the moment. She thought it better to 
think no more of that phrase, "but to put on a joyful 
face and tell Rosamund the joyful news. 

And Rosamund, hearing how slow were the steps 
of Coralie on the oak staircase, marvelled much at 
the smile which was on her face as she said, on enter- 
ing the dining-hall : 

“I haue just read my father’s letter, and he gives 
his consent.” • 

“Beautiful upon the mountains are the feet that 
come with glad tidings^ but they are sometimes leis- 
urely in their movements,” said Rosamund, adding, 
as a puzzled look came to the girl’s face instead ot 
the smile— the smile showed no tendency to hang 
about her face — “I kiss you, my Coralie, and offer my 
congratulations on — on your smile.” 

“On — my — my smile?” said Coralie. 

“On your $mile, my dear, which is, I think, the 
first of a number of smiles, noj because there are no 
infpediments in the course of your true love, but 
^because my brother Bertie will be here in two more 
days, and like Aurora of the lyric poets, he carries 
smiles in his train — yes, and brings them to us on the 
car.” 
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And she was right. Before Qpralie had come to 
the end of the series of introspections — the sefies of 
dioramic pictures which unrolled thenfeelves before 
her when she b^gan to think of Bernard Mott $nd his 
aspirations on the one hand, and Lady Joan Markham 
and her hop%s on the other — Bertie Joyce, midship- 
man, just paid off H. M. S. Cockroach, arrived at the* 
Castle, and there was no more introspection for her, 
or, for that matter, any one else — only no one there 
except herself had made introspection a cult. 

He was a boy of sixteen, not tall for his age, but 
as lithe as a cat and as lively as a centipede in action. 
He had no more hair on his head than an infant of a 
week old, and he kept a sharp lookout lest he might 
have any on his upper lip. He had his theories 
regarding the wearing of a moustache or beard by 
naval men — Lord Charles Beresford was his ideal — 
and every morning he looked anxiously in the glass 
to make sure that an insidious moustache had not 
sprung up during the unguarded hours of the night. 

He drove the post car up tfie avenue from his seat 
on the top of his sea-chest, the legitimate driver hold- 
ing on with quite audible protests on the other side. 
When the porch was reached he pulled up so artfully 
that the sea-chest, a uniform-case, and a tin 4 cap-box 
were shot off the car, and he himself among them, at 
the feet of Rosamund and Coralie, who, were awaiting 
his arrival. He picked himself up in a moment, and 
flung himself upon his sister, kissing her without 
restraint; he had shaken # hands with the butler, and 
had shouted out greetings in the Irish tongue to .sev- 
eral of the “hands’* who had appeared at the sound 
of the chariot- wheels, from the stables, the moor, the 
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lough — others werg hurrying up from the village — 
underkeepers from the salmon river, deputy under* 
keepers from«the mountain, and all those nondescripts ' 
who are to be foifnd on an Irish estate— ancient men 
who were “on the strength” through the tradition of 
their Hhving once trapped otters; othefs who had a 
•reputation for having a unique knowledge of how to 
capture the seals that were to be found by those who 
knew where to look for them round the coast 

*All came up with shouts in Irish — weird welcomes 
that rang dirough the still air T>( the August evening 
among the black firs. And in the centre of all the 
horse stood, with lowered head, panting, and with the 
steam rising from his back, while a dozen suggestions 
were made by the idlers as to his grooming and diet. 

Bertie was very shy with Coralie at first, but before 
he had partaken of the refreshment of tea in the com- 
pany of the girls he had felt her awns critically from 
her elbows to her shoulders, and had pronounced her 
muscles a bit soft, but by no means as bad as he had 
expected them to be. *feut how could she hope to be 
anything but " off” when she admitted not having 
been in a boat since her arrival? 

He had taken the utmost precautions to avert the 
possibility of so great a misfortune happening to 
himself. lie had ordered a boat for half-past eight, 
and he promised Coralie a treat. There was a fine 
tops’l breeze blowing from N.N.W. — oh, yes, he had 
ordered that, too. # 

^ Rosamund protested. • 

“You may go alone,” she said. “What if you 
choose to place yourself on a level with the bus con- 
ductor who spends his holidays driving on other men's 
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buses, must we therefore be equally idiotic? Go away 
with your boat.” 

She might as well have made the e attempt to With- 
stand the blandishments of a westerly wind, fie got 
round her by the most judicious flatteries and^wheed- 
lings until she promised at least to go aboard the boat, 
^and she kept her promise. There was still some day-* 
light left when they got down to the little natural 
dock where the yacht Daireen was berthed, and for 
over two hours, until the stars were out and the great 
cliffs on each side of the lough were but va*guely seen, 
Bertie steered them through the mysteries of the 
waters that scarcely moved under the impulse of the 
quiet Atlantic. 

All the old spirit of her ancestor who had won for 
himself the name of Mac-na-mara by overcoming the 
Danish galleys came upon Coralie, and under the 
instruction of Bertie, she 4 4 took her trick” at the tiller 
for half an hour, and learned to sail the boat through 
the fishing fleet that lay at the mouth of the lough. 

When at last Bertie relieved her, and with great 
caution brought the boat back to her dock, where the 
lantern was shining, she felt actually elated by his 
praise. She did not know that he wanted her to enter 
into a plot with him for rising at five in the morning 
to whip the Glen Dhu River for trout for breakfast. 
But Rosamund knew that such a plot w^s m course of 
development when she saw her brother and Coralie 
whispering together in the darkest corner of the hatfl, 
while a hot drink, for which he had given the recipe to\ 
the butler, was being prepared, and the sandwiches to ' 
satisfy the Atlantic appetites mi the cruisers — the 
phrase was Bertie’s — were being cut. 
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Rosamund allowed the plot to be hatched without 
protest, and jhe had the satisfaction of seeing the pair, 
of plotters returning from their expedition just as she 
got out of her bed next morning. Coralie’s hat had 
suffer^} somewhat from an accidental ^immersion in 
.the stream, and still more from the schemes of recov- 
ery instituted by Bertie. But what did that matte^ 
Her cheeks were rosy and her hair charmingly untidy. 
She w. s in high spirits, and she and Bertie exchanged 
confidence^ over the bodies o£ the trout — fourteen of 
them all told, and some over the half-pound — during 
breakfast. 

He frankly confessed to Rosamund later in the day 
that Coralie was a rippin* girl, and he passed her as 
the very girl for Barry. 

Rosamund made no protest against the opinion of 
this expert. She only said: 

“Don’t you give the least hint of this to her or 
any one about here, or you’ll be making the biggest 
mischief you ever raa^ie in all your life. Keep your 
eyes open, and you’ll see a good deal that will sur- 
prise you.** 

“Oh, I’m past surprises,” exclaimed this bias/ man 
of the 'vjorid. “And as for girls — nothing that a girl 
could do would surprise me; still — oh, Cora is all 
right. There*s not much the matter with our Cora. 
But is it her modesty that makes her say she doesn’t 
play the banjo, Rosie?” he adjied, confidentially. 

• “It may be her modesty that prevents her from 
playing the banjo,” said Rosamund. 

PGreat Admiral! isn*t it the national instrument 
in the States?” he dried. 

“Perhaps that is why she has nothing to say to it/* 
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said Rosamund. “The harp is tfne national instru- 
ment of Ireland, isn’t it, but I shouidn’f care to hear 
you play it.” * 

For three days Coralie was happier than she had 
been since fhe left America. She never opened a 
book save only one — a book of dry flies. She ceased. 
Writing up her diary. She was as happy as though 
Bernard Mott had never come into her life. 

She made at first several attempts to free herself 
from the influence of Bertie — many other* people had 
done the same — but she never recovered the ground 
which she had lost when she had plotted with him in 
that trout-fishing expedition. It was, as usual, the 
first step that counted. 

And then one day she caught a salmon. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII 

At the end of a week the Londoners began to 
arrive. Bertie's scorn of them all found, he thought, 
inadequate expression when hg called them London- 
ers. Lord and Lady Glasnamara arrived one after- 
noon, and Bertie tried to get them to go out with him 
for a cruise in the Daireen. It would set them up 
after their twelve-mile drive and their seven hours in 
the train, he declared. But they had their doubts on 
this point. When he begged them to come, “just to 
see,” they declined to be made the subject of his 
experiments, but effected a compromise in the matter 
by eating at dinner a large portion of Coralie's third 
salmon. m 

They praised the flavour of the fish, and somehow — 
so subtle is the effect of well-chosen words — suggested 
that it owed its flavour to her skill. They praised her 
looks — she was a new girl entirely, Lord Glasnamara 
said, pronouncing the word “entirely” as though 
there were a diphthong in it; he considered this pro- 
nunciation had a tone of conciliation to the Irish about 
it. It hinted at sympathy — th^t better feeling which 
h£ thought should exist between landlord and tenant. 

And when the cheeks of Coralie were discussed in 
full,* Lord Glasnamara, with artful artlessness, drew 
her out on the subject of salmonida . What fly had she 
used ? Had she had a try at the Falls of Lynbeg yet ? 
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She knew all about the Falls of tynbeg ; but she had 
not fished there yet — there was too much wafer that 
week, she said ; but Mickey Breen, thef keeper o4 the 
waters, said th^ # Falls would be in splendid condition 
in a few days, provided that the rain kept away. 

And wh& about the grouse, he asked lier. Of 
course she had been on the mountain. Once agaid 
she knew all there was to be known about the subject. 
She and Bertie had spent several hours on the moun- 
tain, and had come to the conclusion that the birds 
were not so wild as Tim Burke, the headkeeper, had 
made them out to be. Bertie had instructed her 
regarding the elements of “wildness” in grouse and 
the cause of this disorder. He had also lectured her 
on the Psychology of Gamekeepers — only he called 
them the Tricks of the Trade. The gamekeeper was 
certain to be called the son of a sea-cook by the bad 
shots if the birds didn’t lie until the guns had come 
to within a fathom of them; so he invariably dis- 
counted possible censure — this was not exactly 
Bertie’s phrase — by announcing that the birds were 
wild from the first. 

Lord Glasnamara expressed himself greatly pleased 
at her report of everything, and Coralie felt flattered 
at his assumption that these subjects — matters of fur 
and feathers — were within her province. 

“She would have felt hurt if you had suggested a 
month ago that she would ever be more interested in 
the slaughter of salmon and the butchery of birds- -1 
have heard her say those very words — than in the 
equality of labour and capital and stuff of that sort,” 
said Lady Glasnamara, when Coralie had gone to 
put on her cap the next day to go out for a walk with 
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her host — her hosb had wondered if she were equal to 
a saunter of five or six miles, and she had declared, 
thaft she only willed that the mileage was twenty. 

“Pf>or girl! — poor girl! she did got know herself 
then,” said Lord Glasnamara. “What, do you think 
that the credit of the transformation is due to Bertie? 
‘Nothing of the sort, my dear. It's Ireland thafc» 
has done it all— Ireland and heredity. Have you 
never heard of the pointer puppy that can no more 
help pointing than — than CoraUe can help being inter- 
ested in everything that the Randals were interested 
in during the thousand years of their residence in this 
neighbourhood. The greatest sportsman of one age 
was a Randal, and the greatest poacher of the next 
was a Randal — perhaps on the whole the poacher is 
the truer sportsman.” 

“In fact, now that I come to think of it, the 
poacher certainly is the truer sportsman. And now 
that I come to think of it, it was your family who 
were the real poachers— the Randals were the legiti- 
mate owners of the mountains,” remarked Lady Glas- 
namara. 

“Ah, no,” said her husband; “my family had 
proved themselves stronger than the Randals, and so 
became \he legitimate owners — that’s Ireland, my 
dear; it’s also Nature. Bertie is a very good little 
chap — how *abput that azimuth, Bertie? Can you 
make out an azimuth yet? <^h, no, Rosamund, an 
azimuth is not, as you suppose, a new cooling drink. 
Ves, Bertie is all right, and he has his uses; but 
heredity is a greater power even than so masterful a 
man as Bertie. “ ft 

But Bertie still remained at the window gazing out 
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over the mountains; he did not Remove his hands 
from his pockets, and thereby Rosamund knevf that 
the arrangement made by his father fof* taking that 
walk with Corali^ had not been calculated on by him 
when he had made out his programme for the day. 
She knew that it had been in his mind to take Coralie 
^>ut to one of the sea-caves to view the seals that* 
amused themselves on the rocks at its entrance. 

And then Coralie entered the hall, clad in her walk- 
ing-dress and wearing an extremely becoming cap of 
the same material as the dress. It differed in only a 
few essentials from the ordinary cap of the game- 
keeper, but these essentials were essential to its indi- 
viduality, and the artist who had made the cap for 
her charged her two guineas for it. 

It was well-spent money. Lord Glasnamara, who, 
like most men, appreciated an effect in woman’s dress 
without having the'remotest idea how it was produced, 
looked at it critically when she entered the hall and 
stood smiling before him. He thought he had never 
seen anything so lovely in his life — Rosamund was 
sure of it, for she could appreciate the cause as well 
as the effect. 

“Yes,” he said, “you are — shall I say appropriate?” 

“You will never have said a truer word;” cried 
Rosamund. “That's just what she is — appropriate.” 

And it must be confessed that the impression likely 
to be produced by this tall girl with the browned 
face — with the fully exposed, strongly shod feet apd 
ankles — with the fair harr beautifully untidy about 
that cap, whose simplicity was its perfection, was that 
she was the sort of girl with whom a man would like 
to walk over a mountain. 
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There she stood, so firm and strong on her feet, 
her head poised slightly to one side for the moment, . 
whteh made %ne # think of a pretty bird, and the hand 
that hfld the trustworthy stick — the gift of the ancient 
who had once caught an otter — stretched well out as 
it rested on the blackthorn. 

* Seeing her stand thus Lady Glasnamara felt a cur^ 
ous inclination to weep. She thought of that beauti- 
ful girl standing in the centre of the hall with Barry 
Joyce by her side. She thought of the appropriate- 
ness — her husband’s word— of the descendant of the 
Randals becoming the Chatelaine of Cashel-na-mara; 
with the title of Viscountess in the Peerage of Eng- 
land. And because the dream that she had dreamed 
was not on the way to be realised, she found the 
greatest difficulty in repressing her tears. 

“Come along, my dear,” cried Lord Glasnamara 
from the porch, where he had gone*to light his cigar; 
and Coralie ran like a fawn to the door, waving a 
good-bye to her friend Bertie. 

“Oh, Rosamund — Rosamund, it will kill me — I 
know it will,” said Lady Glasnamara. 

“Oh, no, 5 ’ laughed Rosamund, “nothing will hap- 
pen here to kill you, my dearest mother. We have 
already seen things happen, and we shall see a good 
many other occurrences in due time.” 

“What a#tr^nsformation ! And I thought that she 
was something oi a prig,” said # the mother. 

• “I said that she was a woman — a woman disguised 
in a cloak of education,” s&id the daughter. “Yes, 
wheg X saw her delighted when de Reszke, as Romeo, 
ran Galazzi through the fifth rib as Tybalt, I saw 
that the cloak of education which she had wrapped 
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about her had a rent here and there in it. All she 
.needed was a congenial savage to lure her out of her 
disguise, and she found one in Bertiq*” * 

“I say,’* said* Bertie, coming forward at the,, sound 
of his name. “I say, isn't she just rippin*? But 
where’s Barry all this time? Does he fancy he’ll find 
J>e r a sitter? And what does the pater mean by tak- # 
ing her off like—” 

But while the people within doors were discussing 
the development of the exquisite savage out of the 
unpromising materials that go to the formation of an 
educated girl, as such is understood in certain parts of 
the United States, the girl was walking by the side of 
Lord Glasnamara up the little track among the pines 
of the slope behind the Castle. They reached the 
summit, and though the climb of two or three hun- 
dred feet was a stiff one, the girl noticed with admira- 
tion that her companion was not breathing more 
rapidly than she was. 

“Oh, no,” said he, in reply to her compliment, “I 
haven’t lost my wind yet. It’s in our family — wind is 
in our family. We don’t lose it until we are eighty — 
sometimes not even then.” 

“But you have no practice in London,” said 
Coral ie. 

“Only by making speeches, I’m sorry to say — long- 
winded speeches,” said Lord Glasnamara. “Well, 
it’s better than nothing. Now isn’t that a picture?” 
He pointed right and left; on the one side lay the 
lough, a spur of the ridge on which they were walking 
blocked the line of their sight, cutting off the cuter 
half of the sparkling blue waters -and making a lake of 
the remainder. On the other hand lay Glen Dhu, 
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the farther slope bathed in sunlight, the nearer sombre 
as ever. The tarn in the depths of the glen wa& 
spread out Tike* black velvet. The surprise of the 
doubly picture was felt by Coralie, ae it was by every 
one wjjo looked upon it. It was a wonderful thing to 
see. But this picture lay at her feet. Into the dis- 
tance there stretched a panorama of mountain over- 
lapping mountain, dwindling in colour from the 
purpl -black of the mighty Slieve Gorm to the faint 
blue-grey of Cam Gillay. At^d where each mountain 
sent its rugged edge to make a sharp cut against the 
slope beyond there was a shading away of lines like 
the lines of an etching, and these in the softest grada- 
tion into the dimness of the distance. 

“A picture to remember," said Lord Glasnamara. 
"There is a man on the other side of the Atlantic who 
remembers it well, I know. He sees you in the midst 
of this scene, Coralie. I hope that he never tried to 
describe any part of it to you, my dear." 

"He only gave me # the names," said Coralie. "I 
seem to know all the names; but what is word-paint- 
ing when such scenery as this comes upon one. 
Where are the words?" 

"Words — psha!" said Lord Glasnamara, with the 
air of a man who knows, and therefore smiles. 
"Words! If every word were a pigment, and every 
pigment bltmted with the next, would you be able to 
see that scene? Words! Coqpe along, my dear. I 
vrtmder did your father ever tell you that at one time 
ail that we can see from here was called the Randals* 
country?" 

"The Randals’ country? Oh, he used to laugh 
and say that we were the descendants of the Kings of 
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Ireland. But then all the foolish j^ople in the States 
•say that they are descendants of the Kings of Ire- 
land. “ t # 

“Well, it must be admitted that they had g good 
many kings yi Ireland in those days. At th^battle 
of Clontarf between seventy and eighty were killed, 
•md yet they had enough left to conduct the affairs of* 
the country pretty much the same as before. The 
translators of Irish words into English are to be 
blamed. Ail the kingly gradations in Ireland — and 
there are a good many of these gradations — were 
roughly translated * Kings.* But all the same, the 
Randals were quite as good as the Piantagenets in 
their own way, and much more honest. They had a 
court of their own, and they conferred titles with 
quite as great impartiality as the Piantagenets. Their 
kingdom was delimitated after the fashion of the 
times; all that a man could see from that rock with 
the little hollow at the top — the Cairn Ard-Ri, it was 
called — was the Randals* kingdom.” 

And then the last of the Randals went up the slope 
which was crowned by the curious rock with a hollow 
basin at the top, and standing on the rugged rim of 
this natural hollow, she looked to east and^ west, to 
north and south, saying: 

“The Randals* kingdom!” 

Lord Glasnamara took off his haUwben she had 
reached the top, and^stood looking up at her. As 
soon as she had spoken j he motioned her to remain 
where she was, and detaching a small gold seal from 
his watch-chain, he knelt on one knee and offered it 
to her in all humility. * 

She laughed, looking down at him. 
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“^hat is the meaning of this?” she cried. 

“It repreynts the acknowledgment by the tributary, 
nofile of the Kingship of the Randals,” said Lord 
Glasnamara. “A piece of gold was «. triennial offer- 
ing made by the subordinate chieftains |o the Randal 
when he stood upon the Cairn Ard-Ri. Two hundred 
years have passed since the last offering was mad% 
Permit me to restore the custom to its proper place 
in the national ceremonial. Hail, my Princess of the 
Rosses! J humbly acknowledge your suzerainty, and 
kneeling at the foot of the Cairn Ard-Ri, swear unal- 
terable fealty. ” 

Once, and only once, Coralie gave a laugh. Then 
she became grave, and getting slowly from her place, 
took the gold seal from his hand. 

“I accept your tribute with all my love,” she 
said. • 

She held out her hand to hfm in the gracious 
manner of regality, and he raised it to his lips. Then 
he rose, and she put ^er face up to him to be kissed. 
He kissed her gently on each cheek, and he perceived 
that she was trembbng with emotion. 

Then ahe smiled and held out the seal to him. 

“It Jfas served as a symbol,” she said. “You will 
take it back. ” 

“No,” he said; I will not take it back. Look at 
it, my dear.* You will see that it is cut with the 
arms of my family.” t 

• “That is why I return it to you,” she said. 

“Nay, that is why you must keep it. You may 
have need of it one day. ' * 

“One day! I den’t understand. One day — ” 

“The seal is a symbol.” 
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“Of the friendship of the Joyces and the Randals? 
.Even so. As such it will ever be dear to me." 

“Of the friendship of the Joyces find the Rand&ls. 
Come along, Cftralie; I have to give you another 
chapter in the history of your family. “ v 
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CHAPTER XXXIX 

They went on together along the ridge of the moun- 
tain, and in an hour reached the holy well with its 
Celtic cross. Several peasant^ were engaged at their 
devotions around both. Then instead of descending 
to Glen Dhu on the road taken by the car on the day 
of her arrival, Coralie, by the side of her guide, 
crossed the path into the little wood where the round 
tower raised its conical summit, and then up the low- 
est of the slopes of the range of Slieve Gorm. Soon 
they were deep among the heather, and after a mile 
of gradual ascent they entered the Gap of Duncrien — 
one of those narrow gorges which divide the moun- 
tains of that range, pne side of the gap is precipi- 
tate, and the sun has never touched it since the 
world began. Black and barren, its sheer face is 
seamed by many a ledge, but all are so irregular and 
so narrow that no foot has ever trodden them. 
Under the point of a rock that juts out from the sheer 
wall there is the eerie of an eagle, and the splendid 
birds may #be* seen circling above the peaks, and 
strangers to the gap say, “Wh^t a fine hawk!** 

• Lord Glasnamara and Coralie went along the track 
on the side of the gap that looked southward, and 
after a mile or two of winding in and out among the 
crags, a sudden turn on the slope, made at less than a 
right angle, brought before them in a flash the splen- 
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did desolation of Glen Gorm. The long shpet of 
water that spreads itself through the fyreadth of the 
glen was black as a small mountain tarn, and' its 
blackness dwindled into the brown soil of the b*>g*that 
surrounded jts shallow borders. But all among the 
peaty plain were hundreds of bog-holes, shining like^ 
silver water in some places, and in others shimmering 
in a certain purple iridescence. Further along, the 
streaks of royal blue, of livid orange, and of gorgeous 
crimson made up the. chromatic wonder of an Irish 
bog waste. 

From the low rushes of the nearer bank of the lake 
a solitary drake arose, and fled with flapping wings so 
close to the surface of the still mere that now and 
again a feather brushed the water and sent the tiny 
ripples in motion to right and left, marking the track 
of the bird. 

Coralie stood watching the flying drake until it 
curved away to the opposite bank, and in an unlooked- 
for second the satin gloss of its blue neck and wings 
flashed in the sunlight, and the bird dropped reluc- 
tantly into the water, and prolonged its flight for many 
yards after its feet had touched the surface. 

She gave a sigh, and stood looking across* the lake 
to where the brown turf-stacks were piled on one side 
on to the ruins of the Abbey of Clonmoyle. The soli- 
tary wall with its oriel window faced her. 1 The light 
shone through the hollow of the rose window that the 
ivy had not yet choked. t 4 

She gave a sigh. 

44 Yes/’ said Lord Glasnamara; “the scene did not 
seem so desolate until the drake appeared. ” 

There was a long pause before she said: 
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‘‘Shall we go aity farther?** 

“tfou are not tired, and we have not yet reached, 
the* spot for wtych we set out,’* said Lord Glasna- 
mara. * • 

“I jm not tired; but — should we see anything 
more to-day?” she asked. 

“Come along,” he said. m 

He walked on for some distance. But she remained 
standing w T ith her face set to the ruin of that oriel 
window — a whisper in stone of % the days when Ireland 
had been an island of churches and schools and 
abbeys. 

He turned and watched her. Her youthful figure 
was outlined against the slope, the light making the 
fawn-grey of her dress appear almost white. She 
might have been a figure carved to represent the Spirit 
of Liberty. 

He wondered if she were such a "spirit. 

He knew that she was when she got beside him 
and put her hand in hi% in an impulse that would have 
seemed unaccountable to any one else, but which was 
quite intelligible to him. 

Without a word they went on together for nearly 
a mile, until they reached the northern termination of 
the lake. Then they left the track on the glen-slope 
and crossed over the heathery ground to the nearer 
of the lowf billowy hills that ranged to the west. 
Here, in the shelter of a loi^g, narrow valley, the 
remains of a few mud walls of cabins were still stand- 
ing. A tattered thatch still adhered to one half- 
ruined gable, and here and there was a rough-hewn 
post that suggested #some attempt at a fence, and not 
far off were heaps of loose stones, showing that a field 
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or two had been cleared close at* hand and put into 
some sort of cultivation. 

“You are wondering why I hjive brought a you 
here?” he said. 

* •» 

“No, no; lam only wondering where I saw all this 

before,” sh& answered. “I have seen it all some- 
where, I know — was it in a dream?” 

“You saw it all, my dear, because your father 
never slept a night without seeing it all,” said Lord 
Glasnamara. “That cabin with the bit of thatch still 
mouldering on the gable wall was the last stronghold 
of the Randals, Princes of Glen Dhu, Chieftains of the 
Rosses. Look inside through the broken doorway, 
Coralie, and you will see the room in which your 
father and his father were born.” 

A look of amazement came into Coralie’s face as 
she glanced towards the half-ruined cabin and then at 
the man who had given her its history. 

“What — there — there?” she said in a whisper. 
“How could it be possible — there?” 

“There have been heroes among the long line of 
Randals, Coralie,” said Lord Glasnamara, “but to my 
eyes no more heroic figures appear than your grand- 
father, who reclaimed this mountain-side and culti- 
vated it for the support of his wife and their eight 
children. Just think of it all, Coralie, daughter and 
heiress of Denis Randal, the great Ameripan million- 
aire — just think of a man and his wife and their eight 
children living in the two rooms of that cabin! Just 
think how this miserable i>atch of land was snatched 
bit by bit, wrested foot by foot, from the barrenness 
of the hillside. The hillside fyas claimed it once 
more, but these stones piled up in rude cairns bear 
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testimony to the * fight — the fight of a hero with 
fate. ’ f 

“And he was jpy grandfather?” said Coralie. 

was your grandfather, and he^fought the fight 
for lif$ with success. He had reclaimed close upon 
two acres here — the boundaries of his pAch had long 
*ago been lost; only here and there the posts of a fence^ 
the ruin of a stone wall remain. But he was success- 
ful for years. And then came the awful days of *48. 
Its history has never been written. It can never be 
written, 'fhnse who saw something of it died under 
it. Thousands of men, women, and children perished 
of starvation in the bogs and in the ditches — I cannot 
talk of it — cannot think of it. I heard the story of 
your grandfather from an old gamekeeper. His wife 
died first, then child after child went, until at last 
only one remained. In his father’s arms he lay wait- 
ing for death in a ditch on the hillside. Death came, 
but not to the child. His life was saved by his 
father’s feeding him # with an egg that a rat had 
found.” 

“Terrible — terrible! And he became my father?” 

“He became your father years after that year of 
terror. # The keeper who found the child still alive in 
the arms of his dead father carried him to Cashel-na- 
mara, and he remained there until the Castle was 
shut up. Th^ distress of the peasants fell upon the 
landlords. We had to go to ^ngland. We said that 

were starving also; but the way the nobles starve 
is not the way the peasant! starve. It was then that 
your father went back to the cabin in which he was 
born, and tried to .take up the work of reclamation 
where it had been dropped by his father. He suc- 
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ceeded in a manner. He lived here alone, and the 
potatoes were growing once more. It was the year 
after I married that I came upon him aft c er an interval 
of over ten year^. We were back at the Castle ? inhere 
we had been children together, and I walked out here 
now and agdin to see him. I was surprised to find 
him so well educated and so intelligent. I offered to 
do something for him — to give him a position on the 
estate; but he refused everything that I offered. I 
could not understand what he meant by leading his 
lonely life; but after a time I found out what were 
his aspirations. A secret society had been formed 
for the establishing of an Irish republic — they called 
themselves Fenians — and he was an active member of 
the organisation. I learned all about it from the 
chief constabulary officer, who had daily information 
of the conspiracy, gained from the usual source — the 
Irish informer. The men who had taken an oath 
to be brothers were in daily communication with the 
police, every man trying to hang his brother. The 
government were simply waiting for the right mo- 
ment to make arrests all round, and a warrant for 
the arrest of your father was brought me to sign. 
I had a lonely walk one night to him across these 
hills. I showed him the unsigned warrant, and also 
the informations upon the strength of which it was 
made out. At first he would not hear ot deserting 
‘The Cause,’ as he called it; but when I showed him 
eight of the ten men wko constituted the local centre 
were informers, he yielded. I brought him here 
shortly after midnight, and within an hour I had 
sailed with him in my yacht for Queenstown. Three 
days later he was on his way to America. That’s the 
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story of the cabin % be$ide you, my Coralie. I thinf 
that it has interested you. Your father, when I saw 
him* in America a few years ago, asked me if some 
day I would sho^ you all that remains of his cabin, 
and ‘tdll you all there was to be t8ld about it. I 
promised, and — well, we are here to-dayri* 

• She stood with her eyes fixed upon the ruined gable 
end of the cabin — the black stain made by the sods d? 
turf which had long years before been piled up against 
it wa. still to be seen above the growth of weeds. 
She did not speak a word; aftd Lord Glasnamara, 
believing that he understood something of what was 
in her heart at that moment, got upon his feet and 
walked slowly away, leaving her alone in front of the 
mud cabin that had been as closely associated with 
the fortunes of her family as the Castle, the majestic 
remains of which she had seen on the evening of her 
arrival. * 

He strolled down to the brink of the lake. His 
narrative of her father’s story to Coralie had stimu- 
lated his own recollcctibn of the details of that night 
when he had crossed the mountains to warn Denis 
Randal that he would be arrested the next day if he 
remained in Ireland. He remembered how the man 
had met* him at the door of the cabin. He held an 
old gun in his hand — one of the many obsolete weap- 
ons which had been sold by an enterprising shop- 
keeper in a G&lway village in view of the impending 
riging. He remembered how %)enis Randal had, in 
an outburst of that patriotism which had become a 
passion with him, threatened to shoot his visitor 
unless he made a promise to keep secret all that he 
knew about the organisation. 
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C That was the moment that hi^visitor showed him 
the deposition that made him aware of the fa<ft that 
one, and one only, of all the “brethrdh” was not a 
traitor. Once again he saw the expression that came 
to the face of the dupe as he held the taliow f candle 
over the pdiice document, moving the flame along 
the lines that told him of the monstrous villainy of the 
wretches who had sworn to regard him as a brother. 
And then the next expression that came to his face — 
Lord Glasnamara remembered it well — an expression 
that meant revenge. The cabin had ruftg with his 
cries for vengeance — 

Lord Glasnamara laughed at this stage of his 
reminiscences. He had seen Denis Randal in his 
counting-house in Boston, facing a “tape” and a bat- 
tery of telephones, a phonograph, yawning, but alert, 
beside his desk, and the incongruity of the thought 
that that man was. the same as the one who had been 
the wretched dupe of a band of ignorant peasant- 
traitors made laughter irresistible. 

He returned to where he had left Coralie. She 
had seated herself on the heather of the slope above 
the ruins, but she was no longer looking at that 
broken gable wall with the black stains of the peat 
upon it ; her eyes were turned towards the w£st. 

“Well, my dear, would you think of coming home 
now?'* he asked, as he offered her a hand to help her 
to her feet. 

“Home?" she said, in low and wistful voice. 
“Home? Oh, yes; I am ready to go with you to the 
Castle/’ 

“It was your father’s home for fifteen years,” said 
he. “It was his dearest wish that you might one day 
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~leep beneath its rqpf — that you might one day say of 
it, no matter what part of the world you might be in f 
as I«now say, *Let us go home.* ** 

, v She scarcely sjJoke a word during the walk to the 
Castle.* Only when she got beside ttie Cairn of the 
Ard-Ri^he stopped and laughed for a moment. 


2 A 
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CHAPTER XL 


Lady Glasnamara frankly professed herself unable 
to fathom the tactics of her husband — tactics was the 
word she employed, explaining that tactics are the 
last resource of th r e tactless — in regard to his 
announcement that he had just written an invitation 
to Bernard Mott to pay a visit of a fortnight’s dura- 
tion to Cashel-na-mara. 

“Tactics?” said his lordship, with his accustomed 
assumption of innocence. “I have no tactics. There 
is nothing that calls for an exercise of tact or tactics. 
I will not have it assumed that — that we have 
motives — secondary motives in anything that we do. 
I will not have it suggested that we are contriving to 
compass our own ends. ” 

“No one could make such a suggestion,” said his 
wife. “Still that man Mott — and I 'thought that 
when we had her here — and our autumn is to be made 
hideous because she listened to that wind-b&g.” 

“There is one fact that we cannot blink — namely, 
the fact that Coralie has promised to marry Bernard 
Mott,” said Lord Glasnamara. “She is our guest, 
and we want to — to— ^to make her happy, do we not?” 

“Ah, now you are talking sensibly — yes, to make 
her happy. I agree with you. I acknowledge the 
value of a phrase — a lockstitch phrase. To make her 
happy. Well?” 
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“Well? I disown any knowledge of the mechanism 
of a sfcwing-machine. How can a girl be happy apart 
from her lovA, my dear?” 

“Is a girl’s lover the one who lovef her or the one 
whom she loves?” 

LorS Glasnamara smiled. * 

• “Don’t you think we could manage to combine th*\ 
two if we were to give her plenty of Bernard Mott?” 
he whispered. 

“I wash my hands clear of^ the whole business,” 
said Lady t>lasnamara. “You will be telling me to 
trust in Providence next.” 

“I will not go so far, my lady. I only go to the 
length of asking you to trust to your husband.” 

“Ah, there you rush off into the other extreme. 
Did you not say that her father would never give his 
consent? . We trusted in the father, did we not? — the 
father and the portrait of Bernard Mott.” 

“Denis is, I believe, cleverer than both of us put 
together.” 

“He has not shown 'it yet. You saw her wearing 
that cap— and Barry is still in town. Bernard Mott 
will be here before Barry.” 

“Even so. If you fancy for a moment that Barry’s 
sense of ^honour — but you keep your eye on her face 
when I break the news to her at lunch.” 

Lady Gl^snjimara looked at her husband with a 
smile that had no bitterness i| it, and she went her 
ways until lunch-time. But then she looked at 
Coralie when her husband* said to Bertie, who was 
complaining that Coralie *s lessons in navigation had 
recently been interrupted more frequently than any 
one with her welfare at heart could wish: 
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“You must make up your mind to bring your les- 
sons to a close by the end of the week, my boy. f * 

Bertie looked puzzled for a momejit; then he shook 
his head, saying: . 

“I can j3ut a ready girl like Cora up to a good 
many sharp* things inside three days; but f don’t 
^oprove of cramming. I think 1*11 spread them ovef 
a month.** 

“Ah, you’ll not have a chance of that. Mr. Ber- 
nard Mott is coming,** said his father. 

“What?** cried Coralie. Bertie had hfs eyes upon 
her face. He, as well as his mother, saw the curious 
expression that followed her flush. There was a pause 
of several seconds* duration before she said, in a lower 
tone: 

“Is Bernard Mott coming here — to this house, 
Lord Glasnamara?” 

Lord Glasnam&ra sent the searchlight of his smile 
round the table, concentrating its rays at last upon 
Coralie. 

« 

“I thought that I would keep the news — the — the — 
joyful news as a pleasant surprise for you, my dear,” 
he whispered. 

“Ah,” said Coralie, and really her exclamation had 
the breathing of a sigh about it. “Ah, i did not 
know that — that — but he may not be able to come.’* 

And really she had the air of one yhq suggests an 
agreeable alternative^ 

“We can hope for the best,’* said Lady Glasnamara, 
enigmatically. • 

“I do not care for surprises unless I arrange for 
them beforehand,** remarked B^samund. 

“Well, if ever I do a kind action again!** cried 
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Lord Glasnamara. *‘In my innocence I fancied that— 
but he wili come ; oh, do not doubt that Mr. Mott 
will* come, even though he never did see you in that 
cap of yours!” # 

“Ye£ f I think he may be depended on to come,” 
said Lady Glasnamara, in a tone that somehow sug- 
gested the last words on the subject. ^ 

Rosamund made a remark about the cucumber. 

And all through this little conversation Bertie kept 
turning his eyes from every speaker to Coralie. A 
well-defined frown settled down upon his features as 
certain abhorrent possibilities dawned upon his intel- 
ligence. 

When he rose from the table he put his hands deep 
down in his pockets and kicked — accidentally — the 
lower part of the oak panelling under the window to 
which he had walked. He stared at the rain, which 
was coming down the way it doe£ on the seaboard 
of a country that has the Atlantic Ocean as a reser- 
voir. # 

Lord Glasnamara lighted a cigar, and perceived 
that Coralie had had aufficient time to collect herself. 
They were alone in the hall. Bertie had gone defi- 
antly upstairs, revealing the pessimistic outlook by 
the extra merriment which he threw into the act of 
whistling. 

”1 am so sprry if I have made a mistake,” said 
Lord Glasnamara. ”That is ^he worst of being a 
man; we go blundering and bungling ahead — but 
perhaps you were only surjJHsed. ” 

“You are too kind to me,” said she. ”1 did not 
look for this particular act of kindness from you. I 
feel that you — that is— oh, why should you consider 
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me only? Have you not seen that*JLady Glasnaxpara — 
that Rosamund —well, they do not care ^about Bernard 
Mott.” 

“And do yam?” asked Lord Glasnamara ? ^nd the 
question w^s so direct that she felt as if ©he had 
struck her. She stared at him for a moment, and 
then said: 

“What can you mean by such a question, Lord 
Glasnamara?** 

“Is it not explicit enough?** said he. “I asked you, 
do you — do you perceive that they do not care about 
Mr. Mott.** 

“Oh, I beg your pardon!** she cried. “I thought — 
oh, yes-, I see daily that poor Bernard is not — not what 
you would call a persona grata with them. But 
indeed I do not blame them — I think, you know, that 
he is wrong in some things.** 

“You must not think so just yet,’* said he. “Do 
you know, my dear girl, I have been as observant of 
you as you have clearly been of Lady Glasnamara and 
Rosamund, and I have noticed an unsatisfied expres- 
sion on your sweet face now and again. I want 
to banish that look, Coralie, and — and that’s why 
I asked Mr. Mott to pay us a visit. I hope that I 
shall see nothing but delight on your face after next 
week.** 

“Indeed, I have been perfectly happy ever since I 
came here,** she cried. “You have been mistaken 
about my expression. It only means that I have bdfen 
thinking — ** 

“About Mr. Mott— quite so,** he said. 

“No, not once,” she asserted, with extreme 
emphasis. “1 have been thinking about that walk 
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whiclj we had together over the mountains. I have 
been thinking about my father and his terrible life • 
here — and of your kindness to him. “ 

talk of that, my dear; when I look at you, 
and think — “ # 

“Gratitude! Ah, Lord Glasnamara, when I think 
of all that you have done for us, is it wonderful tlyyt 
there should be now and again an unsatisfied look in 
my face, knowing as I do that it would be impossible 
to repay ypu?“ • 

“The account is squared long ago; it was squared 
the day you arrived in England. I have come to 
think of you as my second daughter. When my son 
Barry brings me a second daughter my prayer is that 
she may be as like you as possible. I want to com- 
pass your happiness; that is why I have asked Mr. 
Mott to tome to you. But you must not get it into 
your head that he is wrong in some things — that, 
alas! is a knowledge that will come soon enough. 
Just now you must loc& on him as perfect . 99 

“I wish you had not asked him, Lord Glasnamara. 
They do nqt like hrn. You should have considered 
Lady Glasnamara and Rosamund — and — do you like 
him yourself?” 

“I like you. Yes, in a sort of way. I like you 
and you iike him — that’s how I like him. Nay, I 
would even go so far as to say that I should like you 
even if you — ** • 

• “Detested him?“ 

“I was going to say, even if you understood him 
as*well as I do — that’s what I was going to say. 
However — “ • 

He stopped short. 
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% “I am not sure that I quite understand you,*/ said 
Coraiie. 

“You have made an honest attempt to do so', at 
any rate,** said £e, in a tone that seemed to add mys- 
ticism to mystery, as he left the hall. # 

She was ftft alone with the thought that Bernard 
Mott, the man whom she had promised to marry, was 
coming to the Castle, and that thought was, as a mat- 
ter of fact, distressing to her. 

She had a strong sense of incongruity in many 
matters. That was why she had been so greatly 
disappointed in the House of Commons. The per- 
sonnel of the Institution was unworthy of the Institu- 
tion. She had heard certain of the Irish members 
talk, and she felt that they were unworthy of Ireland. 
She thought of Bernard Mott talking beneath the 
cliffs of Lough Omeragh — in the purple depths of 
Glen Dhu — talking — talking — talking — and the pic- 
ture conjured up by her imagination was one of 
shocking incongruity. She thought of him as the pale- 
faced enthusiast of the lecture-hall. He was part and 
parcel of the squared ornamental rafters, of the 
sickly buff-tinted walls with their neat stencilled 
“dado,** a relic of the days when the “d$do“ in 
decoration meant the extreme limit of art; but now 
the “dado** is as extinct as the dodo. 

Bernard Mott existed in her mind a^part of these 
sham simplicities. Faging the table with the green 
baize cover and the tumbler of water, he was all 
right— even admirable, though talking. But what 
would all his talk amount to in the hollow of Lough 
Omeragh when its young lions we^e roaring out of the 
depths of its caves? How unconvincing would all his 
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rhetoric be on Ae swelling side of Slieve Gorm? 
Nay, to go ijo farther than the old oak hall where she 
was standing — how incongruous would he be at the 
side o|«the antlers of the old Irish elk ! 

Sh| saw that he would be as far qpt of place in 
such surroundings as Cormac MacCormac, the ancient 
'harper, would be in a London drawing-room — pet 
Lady Glastonbury’s, where nothing was appropriate 
except incongruities — or as Con O’Carolan, the player 
of the bagpipes, would be in ajlichter orchestra; and 
so she was led on to feel as if the coming of Bernard 
meant the annihilation of all her delight — her solemn 
delight at being in the midst of her Irish land. 

But then she reflected that she had given her 
promise to Bernard. She was to marry him, and 
hand in hand they were to march onward for the heal- 
ing of the nations. Those were his words, and they 
had at one time meant much to her. She wondered 
why they did not mean so much to her now. 

She went to the window at which Bertie had stood 
a short time before, and tried to realise once again 
the splendour of the prospect which that phrase had 
opened out to her. She tried to feel that the prospect 
of establishing a brotherhood that should include all 
humanity in its circle was nobler than the prospect of 
doing something for Ireland. She asked herself if it 
were possible# that her views had become narrowed 
during the fortnight she hadtbeen in Ireland. Was 
this one of the effects of living in Ireland — this feel- 
ing that nothing in the world was worth working 
for#— nay, that nothing in the world was worth talking 
about — save only Iceland? 

She wondered if it was one of the mysteries of this 
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land of mystery, that people who breathed the breath 
of the ocean that lapped and wrapped its € coast should 
forever feel the littleness of the rest of the world. 
She wondered if«the glamour of the gloom of it?^ glens 
compelled tlys feeling; if the mystery of its •moun- 
tains was this feeling and none other? 

W 4 Let him come!" she said out loud at last, as if 
she were addressing the Genius of Ireland, as it would 
be depicted by a conscientious French artist — in the 
midst of rain such as«was now driving through the 
glen as she looked forth. “Let him come,” she cried, 
defiantly. “I have promised to marry him, and I do 
not regret it — no, no; I do not regret it; only — he 
cannot compel me to marry him until I please, and 
that will only be when Ireland is — Ireland.*' 

She, too, had caught some of the vagueness and 
mystery of this land of mist and mystery. 
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CHAPTER XLI 


And he came. 

He did not seem nearly so incongruous an element 
of the dripping landscape as* she expected he would 
appear, ft had been raining steadily for three days; 
but the rain made no more difference to the people of 
the Castle in their walking and their fishing than it 
did to the salmon at the Falls or the mackerel of the 
lough. Coralie had come to think of the grey, mois- 
ture-laden mist that billowed through the glens and 
surged about the peaks of the mountains as an added 
charm to the natural effect visifile hourly in the 
landscape; and Bertie had told her that the sooner 
the people living on ^he coasts of Ireland came to 
think of this particular phenomenon as an added 
charm to the landscape the better it would be for 
themselves. 

He l^ad his umbrella. 

But after all, Lady Glasnamara had once gone for 
a walk with an umbrella, so that Bernard Mott did not 
seem ridicalot^ dismounting from the car and endeav- 
ouring to preserve an obviously new portmanteau from 
t4ie slanting rain by an artifice. 

Bertie guffawed like a common peasant at the sight 
of t he new portmanteau. 

And then there was a hat-box. 

Bertie ran into the hall. 
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But really there was nothing ab6ut Bernard Mott 
that was ridiculous. And as for his omission to bring 
evening-dress garments with him, Lprd GlasnamaVa 
good-humouredly pooh-poohed the necessity , for. an 
apology in regard to this matter. Bernard, in u order 
to put himself right, had, on the appearance of the 
rqgt of the party in conventional dinner dress, made * 
an apology. 

The next evening Lord Glasnamara appeared in a 
velvet jacket; but Berjie was more scrupulous than 
before in the way he tied his white tie. 

He confided in his sister that Mott was an outsider, 
and his sister told him not to be impudent. 

But when, on the second day after Bernard’s 
arrival, he made the attempt to be patronisingly 
pleasant to Bertie, referring to him as “the Admiral” 
or “Captain Costigan,” he found that he had made a 
mistake. Bertie was not nearly so genial as he had 
believed him to be. 

He found this out the moment he had called Bertie 
“Captain Costigan.” 

Bertie looked at him for a long time. They were 
all drinking tea together in the afternoon on a moun- 
tainous lawn in front of the Castle. 

“I say,” he said at last, “aren’t you the man that 
spoilt the bishop's meeting at St. James's Hall, and 
took possession of the platform?” 

Mr. Mott had a notion that his feat had appealed 
strongly to the imagination of the naval man. It 
had a certain element of dash and daring in it, beyond 
doubt. 

“Well, yes; I think that I had a hand in that busi- 
ness,” he replied, with a tolerant smile. He wished 
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to show that thotgh one of the leaders of a great 
ioci& revolution; still he could answer civilly so. 
humble a pAson as a midshipman ; weren’t middies 
the toyj of the navy — not to be takeg seriously? 

"\tell, you had a hand in a piece of brazenfaced 
impuclence, my good fellow/' said Berti?. 

• "Hush, Bertie/' said Lady Glasnamara, reprov- 
ingly. 

"Why should he hush?" cried Rosamund. "My 
brother is an officer in her Majesty’s fleet, and he is 
entitled to* reply in his own fashion to any pleasantry 
that may be attempted at his expense. Mr. Mott 
will bear me out. Mr. Mott is one of the — the — 
loudest advocates of free speech. The advocates of 
free speech cannot object if others besides themselves 
speak freely." 

"Bertje has no right to say anything — anything 
nasty to a guest of ours," said Lady Glasnamara. 

"I apologise officially — strictly officially/' said 
Bertie. "No matter how great a bounder a chap 
may be, I know that it* is bad taste to speak the truth 
about him so long as he is on one's own deck. That's 
why I apologise — officially — for having said the truth 
to Mr. Mott." 

"Nothing could be more handsome than that," 
said Rosamund. "I hope that Mr. Mott is quite 

satisfied with the amende . ' ' 

• • 

"lam perfectly satisfied, agd I am quite ready to 
stake hands with my young friend," said Mr. Mott. 

"There now. Could anything be more magnani- 
mous?" cried Rosamund. "But I don't think he need 
trouble himself going through that formality with his 
young friend. Shading hands officially always sug- 
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gests to me the preliminary to a fight, and there will 
be no fighting here. '* # 

“But I think it would be as well fof* Bernard* to 
remember that Bertie is an officer in the British Navy, 
and I don't know that any one in the world fcan be 
better than tftat,” said Coralie, stoutly. f 

“I knew I could trust you to say the right thing,- 
dora," said the boy. “And if you don't mind, I’ll 
shake hands with you instead of Mr. Mott.” 

As he was sitting next to her, there was no strain 
in this demonstration of his, and there wafe certainly 
nothing official about it. 

But on Mr. Mott's face a cloud appeared. Rosa- 
mund saw that he was looking reproachfully at 
Coralie, and that Coralie saw that he was trying to 
make her see that reproach was in his glance and a 
cloud upon his face; but Coralie would not look at 
him. * 

Then Mr. Mott did a manly thing, but like most 
manly things it was a diplomatically foolish thing. 
Manliness is the opposite to diplomacy. He dis- 
claimed sympathy with the sentiment expressed by his 
fiancic . It came upon him with a shOck to hear 
Coralie, his once tractable pupil — the one who had 
always been most sympathetic in his teaching of the 
iniquity of war — boldly proclaim herself on the side of 
the fighting men. 

“I should hope tha^a vocation of peace, however 
humble it may be, is nobler than any that aims at th£ 
destruction of one’s fellow^creatures,” said Mr. Mott. 

“Skittles,” said Bertie. 

Everybody laughed. 

Mr, Mott turned his head gravely round to Bertie — 
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an oratorical gr%ce which he had occasionally fofind 
to he disconcerting to a conscientious objector. 

• “I don’t think that I quite caught the argument of 
our young — " * 

*"dii, stow that stuff about our young friend/' 
criecr Bertie, interrupting him. "You Beard my argu- 
ment well enough, you know. I said ‘Skittles.' " 

"I'm afraid I can’t admit that derision is argu- 
ment, " said Mr. Moti 

"if derision isn't argument, why did you turn your 
head round in that slow way unless to show that you 
wished to make light of me?" asked the boy. "But 
everybody knows that derision and ridicule and the 
rest serve the purpose of argument very well. Argu- 
ment was invented to irritate people whom you differ 
from, and can’t you do this well enough by ridicule? 
Why did you call me your young friend unless to 
prejudice people against me; and«I suppose you’ll tell 
us next that prejudice is no argument." 

Mr. Mott had an electrical gleam in his eyes, but 
he was still tolerant Aid smiling — in a sort of way. 

"I'm afraid that in spite of your long experience of 
the world •" he began, and once again Bertie inter- 
rupted him. 

"YSu’d do well to stow that, too, Mr. Mott," he 
said. "I've been taught as a science how to observe 
men, and how to apply the results of my observations. 
I have been in command of^bodies of pretty rough 
jnen in my time, and they knew that I could manage 
them. What would you*do if you were ordered to 
launch the starboard galley and stand by to man and 
arm the boat? Do you fancy that you'd get through 
the business by making a speech to the men, as they 
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do*on the stage? Suppose you wer«* ordered to fight 
a Gatling in one of the tops, what would you* do? 
Oh, don’t you sneer at me for having no*experienoe. 
I was a year aboard the Britannia, and I’ve been 
for eighteen months a part of the Mediterranean 
squadron — th8 strongest force that the world has ever 
known. Come along, Cora; you promised to sail 
across to Kilbreda with me to meet the pater and 
fcring him home. It’s about time we started, isn’t it? 
Mr. Mott can come if he likes; there’s not much of 
a sea on, after all. It* looks worse than it is really. 
Only there's a bit of a draught blowing from the nor’- 
west. Oh, we’ll dust across in half an hour. Come 
along, Mr. Mott.” 

But Mr. Mott did not come along. He had the 
previous day listened to the persuasions of Coralie and 
his young friend, and had not been quite t^e same 
man for the rest oL the evening. It was in his mind 
that Coralie should not go, either, and he was about 
to make a signal to her to this effect when the naval 
man, with some little adroitness, got between him 
and the girl. Bertie knew perfectly well what was in 
the mind of his enemy, and he had also been made 
acquainted with the full duty of a convoy. The pro- 
tective craft was in cases of emergency to take up a 
station between the ship that was being convoyed and 
the enemy. 

He felt that Coralie had placed herself in his 
charge, and he would not be doing his duty were he 
to allow Bernard Mott to catch her eye for a second. 
So he manoeuvred about, making remarks upon the 
state of the weather, and the possible consequences 
of a sudden shifting of the wind from the nor’-nor’- 
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west to the west-s<*u’-west, until the trim-built craft 
that was m his charge was hailing him from a safe 
disfcmce. • 

He could see fliat Mr. Mott was desperately angry 
at the Recess of his naval tactics, and he was greatly 
pleased! If he could only succeed in keeping Mr. 
Mott thoroughly angry, he felt that something might 
eventually come of it. Mr. Mott mignt, for examplf, 
be induced to knock his cap off, or do something like 
that, and then — 

He sung* out a hail in reply \o Coralie's, and then 
ran to join her on the little track that led over the 
hill that lay between Cashel-na-mara and the lough. 
They had crossed the hill, and were actually descend- 
ing the cliff path to the natural dock where the 
Daireen was berthed, before Bertie spoke. 

“I say^ Cora, M said he, “I hope you don't think 
that I was too cheeky to Mr. Mott?'.' 

“I don't think that you were in the least cheeky," 
she replied, promptly. "What right had Mr. Mott to 
address you as he did?’** 

"Oh, well, so far is that goes, a chap like me 
shouldn’t be #>ver-particular. I’ve been called worse 
than that in my time," said Bertie. 

"I daresay, but — Mr. Mott — *’ 

"That’s it. I haven’t known him for what you’d 
call a long time, and he hasn't the sort of way about 
him that would* make a chap overlook a bit of free- 
dom; although I daresay when you come to know 
him he may seem quite — quite — oh, Cora, Cora, you're 
never going to marry Mott?" 

"Oh, yes, Bertie; I have given Mr. Mott my 
promise to marry hint." 
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“What signifies a promise in f a case of this sort? 
Who thinks the worse of a girl for changing he!’ mind 
about marrying one man in particular? 10 It's not # like 
promising to pay back money that you’ve borrowed, 
or to ride a^horse in a particular race. Give ftie leave 
to tell him that you’ve changed your mind. You 
pever could marry a chap that goes about habitualty 
with a new portmanteau.” 

“But the point is that I’ve not — no, I’ve not 
changed my mind. 1 1 mean to marry Mr. Mott. 
Only by marrying him can I succeed in doing all that 
I hope to be able to do in my life.” 

“Oh, you’ll never marry him — I know that it would 
be impossible for you to — look here, Cora; I’ll not 
be hard on you; I’ll show you that I wish to deal with 
you fairly. I'll compromise the matter with you, if 
you give me your word that you’ll not marry him 
for — shall we mhke it five years — you’re still quite 
young, you know; let me put it at five years?” 

“Five years? Oh, nonsense, Bertie! I have no 
intention of marrying any one for a long time, but — 
five years.” 

“Oh, I only began with five years! 1 I knew that 
you’d beat me down. Well, we’ll say two years; 
there now, that's a concession.” 

“I shouldn’t like to bind myself down — that is, I 
mean, that I should, only that people — I’ll tell you 
what I'll do, Bertie, old boy, I’ll give you my promise 
that I’ll not marry Bernard Mott for a year.” 

“And a day — make it? a year and a day; a year and 
a day is like $ guinea; it's more professional.” 

“Well, I throw in the day.” 

“Shake. I’m quite satisfied if you are. It will be 
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jolly rum if something doesn’t happen inside a year 
and £ day — something that w : li do for Mott. Provi- 
dence does %ome queer things in the way of mar- 
riages; J)ut for you and Mott — oh, ng! that would be 
too gr|at a scandal altogether. * * 

“And now you must never talk to me in this way 
^gain, my dear Bertie. You must never say anything 
against Mr. Mott in my presence.” 

“I won’t, Cora. I admit that it is in the very 
worst f aste. You wouldn't gatch the pater doing 
anything Ifke that.” 

There was a pause before Coralie said : 

“It was he who asked Bernard Mott here, when we 
might have been so happy.” 

There was a complaining note in her voice which 
Bertie did not fail to detect. 

“Do you mean that — that — oh, let us hurry down 
to the boat. I’m getting a bit cotifused,” he cried. 
“Come aiong. I wonder if there’s a logarithm for 
every girl in the world? I feel that if I only had the 
right logarithm, I’d be all right in working them out. 
Oh, yes; some one should publish a table of logarithms 
for dealing vfith girls.” 

“My dear Bertie,” said Coralie, “how can you ex- 
pect to Understand us when we can’t understand our- 
selves ? That’s the wurst of it; we don’t understand 
ourselves. 0 Aiy:l the book of logarithms that might 
be of some use to us is lost.” • 



CHAPTER XLII 

On the precipitous lawn the three people continued 
to sit after the two had gone away. It could not be 
said that they formed an entirely congenial party. 
They had not the tea as a topic to go on With. Lady 
Glasnamara wondered how the Atlantic would do, 
since they had exhausted the potato-cakes as a con- 
versational thread in the early part of the afternoon. 
But when she looked at Mr. Mott her heart failed her; 
she could not drag the Atlantic into such company. 

Rosamund was frankly phraseless. She yawned in 
the face of the purple peak that stood up before 
where she was sitting — yawned even before she 
picked up the Contemporary Review that had somehow 
found its way to the Castle. 

Then it was that Mr. Mott pulled out his watch 
and announced that he had his letters to write — some 
important letters. 

“One must not neglect one’s correspondence, must 
one, Mr. Mott?” said Lady Glasnamara, smiling sym- 
pathetically, she hoped — photographically, she was 
afraid. Rosamund perceived that her fears were not 
wholly groundless; her mother's smile was of the sort 
that faces a camera when *he operator gives the word. 

Mr. Mott said that one of his letters was important, 
and walked towards the Castle. 

“I read in some paper the other day that the peo- 
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pie who make the most money nowadays are those 
who manufacture coats ready-made,** said Lady Glas- 
namara, dreamily 

“•The poor women who sew the • pieces together 
only njtke thtee shillings a week working^ifteen hours 
a day,** said Rosamund. “And he boasts of being a 
socialist/* # 

Lady Glasnamara tried to look as if she did not 
quite understand the connection of socialism and 
ready-made garments, but she«did not try very hard; 
she thought it safer to shake her head. 

“I prefer tailor-made Norfolk jackets to even the 
most advertised tourists* suits,** said she. “But that's 
no reason why Bertie should be — ah — ’* 

“Truthful?** suggested Rosamund, daintily. “My 
dearest motheV, Bertie is our best friend at this critical 
juncture-*-Bertie and his boat — Bertie and the ready- 
made, highly-advertised tourist’s *suit. Coralie has 
been wishing for some time that one particular tour- 
ist’s suit had never lef^the nail on which it was hung 
in Mr. Phillip’s warehouse. Papa is really cleverer 
than the members of his immediate entourage give 
him credit for being.’* 

“Yot^ really think that Coralie is — is inclined to — 
to— oh, what do you think?” 

“I think that Coralie appreciates tailor-made gar- 
ments with* th<i best of us,” said Rosamund. “She 
also appreciates an English t*>y — a thing she never 
s£w before ; most of all, she appreciates the mountains, 
the glens, the waters of her own country — the country 
which she has loved as all of us have loved it, not 
knowing why — Ireland, the dear mother of us all.” 

“Well, I can only hope that that man, Mr. Mott — ” 
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* “Psha! that man Mott, as you* are pleased to call 
. him, is a quantity n/gfigeable, although at the present 
moment he is pacing his room trying to think odl a 
scheme by whi^h, without incurring any personal 
risk, he may be revenged upon Bertie. He wi} prob- 
ably come to the conclusion that his safest plan would 
be to revenge himself upon Bertie through the medium” 
of C fcoralie.” 

And Rosamund's solution was not at fault. At 
that very moment Mr. Bernard Mott was actually 
pacing his room with his hands tightly clenched as he 
thought of how he — he — Bernard Mott, who had once 
faced a bishop and an earl in a public place, driving 
them from their own platform — had been ridiculed by 
a boy — “a brat of a boy” was the phrase which he 
muttered through his teeth. 

And she had taken the part of the young cub who 
had insulted him-^-she, Coralie Randal, who had 
promised to marry him — she whom he had made to 
feel that she was being honoured by his attentions — 
she to whom he had promised the distinction which 
attaches to the wife of a distinguished man ; she had 
in a moment flung in his face those precepts which he 
fancied he had engrafted upon her — those principles 
of thought as opposed to the instinct of brute force. 

That was the worst of it; the girl had sided with the 
boy who had ridiculed him. She had not shpwn herself 
to be indignant at the ray he had been treated, though 
a month before she would certainly have done so. 

He would not have so 0 much minded if she had 
remained passive during the incident that was so 
humiliating to his amour proprc , but she had not 
remained passive; she had coldly and deliberately — 
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Good heavens ! ««ras it possible that he — he, Bernaf d 
Mott? was losing his power over her? Was it possible 
that she wanted to impress this fact upon him? 

At the thougfht his hands unclenched themselves 
and hung limp by his sides. His hot*passion of anger 
and inaignation became cool. He felt tfiat he would 
have to treat her very cautiously. It would never do 
for him to lose her. Yes, he must be wary in his trAt- 
ment of her; and though he did not know much about 
her temperament, he knew enough to feel certain that 
if he receded to the extent of* a single step from the 
position which he occupied in respect to her from the 
first — the position of the teacher, the man with the 
mission — he should lose her. He would not make 
such a mistake. His power lay in his boldness, in 
his fearlessness, his facing of her without a falter. 

For another hour he remained in his room, think- 
ing out the whole question of bow to regain the 
power whicn he had once possessed over her; and by 
the time he had come to a conclusion as to the details 
of the course he meanf to pursue for the carrying out 
of his purpose, he heard the noise of the return of the 
boy and the girl from the boat with Lord Glasnamara. 
They brought with them the breath of the Atlantic, 
and it Seemed to sweep round the ivy of the Castle 
walls with their laughter. 

They were all laughing — Coralie loudest of all. 
He had good* reason to be suspicious of the people 
^ith whom he was in the habit of coming in contact 
in the spirit of brotherhood, and now he had a suspi- 
cion that Coralie and the others were making merry at 
his*expense« He was not quite surd", but it seemed 
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'foxy like as if they had been telling Lord Glasnamara 
how he had been discomfited. 

And then he heard the chat of the thVee with sAne 
of the hangers f on; it was all about the birds on the 
mountain and the trout in the river, and the (ellow's 
reports, whifth were meant to be strictly official, called 
for further laughter and a funny interchange of 
ptflrases, the import of which he could not compass. 
He hated this place, with its enigmatical people, and 
he detested their queer phrases. 

And when he had put on his best coat and had 
come downstairs to the drawing-room, he found his 
host with a letter in his hand, and every one in the 
room seemed in high spirits, while Lord Glasnamara 
was making his comments on the letter. 

Some minutes had passed before he was able to 
gather that the letter was from Barry, and that it 
announced that he^and Major Grafton hoped to arrive 
at the Castle the following afternoon. 

“It will interest you to know that Barry has agreed 
to the petition presented to him by the influential 
deputation — I never knew a deputation that wasn't 
influential — which waited on him asking him to con- 
test the southern division of Brackenshire in the 
Conservative interest at the forthcoming tiye-elec- 
tion," said Lord Glasnamara to Mr. Mott. “Here’s 
his letter. It is very amusing; he annpunped himself 
to the deputation as an Independent Conservative. 
Cotttd anything be funnier? An Independent Con 
servative! An Independent Conservative is a man who 
announces himself open to an offer from either party. 
Can you give us a better definition of it, Rosamund?” 

“Oh, I would only venture to say that a man who 
37 $ 
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has just got rid of his socialism calls himself an Inde* 
pendent Conservative,” said Rosamund. 

# “An Incftpegdent Conservative is a man who is 
independent of Conservatism,** continued Lord Glas* 
nama$L # 

“Perhaps so; but if South Brackenshire is content 
# to accept his description of himself, I don’t tl^nk 
that it is for us to prove its absurdity,” remarked 
Lady Glasnamara. 

And then dinner was announced, and his lordship, 
giving his arm to Coralie, said quite merrily: 

“An Independent Conservative, Coralie, is the man 
who announces the dinners which other people eat.” 
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CHAPTER XLIII 

'the news that Barry was to arrive the next day 
had impressed every one, Mr. Mott perceived. He 
was coming — that was , all they cared about; no one 
cared the toss of a penny about his political profes- 
sions. No one cared the toss of a halfpenny whether 
he called himself an Independent Conservative or a 
Little Englander — no one except his father, who knew 
that a declaration of independence meant with a sen- 
sible man — that is, with a man determined to get on 
in the world — a determination to keep an eye upon 
the jumping cat. The jumping cat Lord Glasnamara 
knew to be the most important factor in modern 
politics. 

He referred once or twice during dinner to the 
necessity for Barry’s interesting himself in this partic- 
ular class of felin& y but no one responded ; every one 
simply said, in effect: “He is coming,” and at last 
Lord Glasnamara was forced to take cognisance of the 
bare fact that Barry would be dining at the Castle 
the following evening. 

“I didn’t expect himrfor another fortnight at least/’ 
said he. *‘I heard, of course, about his candidature 
business; but I thought that he had that Barkstone 
matter to investigate. By the way, Mr. Mott, you 
will probably have heard something about it — that 
letter which was written from headquarters to dis- 
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credit his mission-*! suppose it was a mission— a soft 
of milsion — to the Barkstone Brotherhood?’ 1 

There wa S a j>ause of some duration before Mr. 
MottsaijJ: 

“Itfiras a forgery, my lord.” 

“A bordereau" said Bertie, promptly and Rosa* 
fhund recollected that she had said that very word 
with equal promptitude the day Barry had unexpect- 
edly i ..turned and told at the luncheon table the 
story oi the letter pronouncedly Mr. Mott to be a 
forgery. 

”If it was a forgery, Barry will certainly have 
proved it to be so,” said Lord Glasnamara. 

“It was a disgraceful thing,” said Mr. Mott. “I 
am afraid that it was concocted in order to throw 
discredit upot! me.” 

“Is it .possible that there are persons in the broth- 
erhood who are capable of so nefarieus a transaction?” 
asked his lordship. 

Mr. Mott smiled the smile of a man who knows 
men and is therefore grieved — grieved but tolerant, 
tolerant but not amazed. 

“It is not*the offence against myself that annoys 
me,” said he. “It is the attempt to discredit my 
friend. # It was a dastardly attempt to stab my friend 
in the back, and I hold that the man who would be 
guilty of ^uch # an act of treachery is worse than a 
bandit. To stab one in the bagk — that is bad enough ; 
but a forgery — a poisoned poniard!” 

“True — true; your indignation does you much 
credit, Mr. Mott,” said his host. “And what have 
you done in the matter, Mr. Mott?” * 

“What was left* me to do, my lord?” cried Mr. 
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ifcott. “I say nothing about honour; honour is an 
» unknown quantity.'* 

“Sometimes," suggested Bertie. # 

“But I know c what truth and justice and d>rother- 
hood demanded of me," continued Mr. Mott(; “and 
that was why I threatened to resign my place on the 
council unless the forger of that letter was expelled. 
Tne matter is not yet decided, but the issue is of the 
simplest character. I have left the Executive to 
choose between the perpetrator of that document and 
myself," said Mr. Mott. 

“Then there is some chance of you also becoming 
an Independent Conservative," said Lord Glasnamara. 
The phrase seemed to give a huge delight to him. 
The qualification of the Conservatism which his son 
had embraced was especially amusing to 'him. 

"My principles are fixed, my lord," said "Bernard, 
with an air of penultimate finality. "Brotherhood! 
There are no shades of brotherhood, " 

“Oh, yes; there are half-brothers," said Rosa- 
mund. 

"My principles are fixed once and for all. They 
are my own," said Mr. Mott; and now his tone meant 
finality itself without compromise. 

“Ah, you have protected them — not provisionally. 
Independent Conservatism suggests a provisional 
patent. It has a nisi prius sound, hasn’* it?" said 
Lord Glasnamara, gaily. "Perhaps, all things con- 
sidered, it might be as well to say that an Independent 
Conservative is a man wHb was a Radical yesterday 
and may be a socialist to-morrow." 

Lady Glasnamara, who feared that finality might 
not be reached in these essays at defining something 
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that was essentially indefinite, rose and made a mwe 
to the door. She was beginning to weary of conver- 
sation that •suggested the lapidary and his wheel. 
Dust — diamond tlust, yes; but diamond dust is worth- 
less* except for trade purposes, and htr husband was a 
politician by profession. • 

• Bertie did not resume his seat at the table after his 
mother and her train had left the dining-hall, andihis 
fathe- had offered cigars to Bernard Mott. He went 
to a window and stared into the darkness of the early 
night. He had an idea that* on the whole, Bernard 
Mott had been given an opportunity of strengthening 
his position through the indiscretion of Lord Glasna- 
mara in referring to some letter or other — he, Bertie, 
knew nothing about what letter it was; only he was 
an observant person, and he had not failed to notice 
that after Mr. Mott’s little outburst of eloquence — it 
was, he knew, eloquence, and that; was why he termed 
it, in his own mind, exceeding rot — Coralie’s eyes had 
shown signs of sparkling; nor did the fact escape him 
that for the rest of the time she remained at the table 
there was a look of unchastened pride on her face. 

She was beginning once more to be proud of Ber- 
nard Mott, in spite of all that he, Bertie, had done to 
chasten her pride in this Mr. Mott. 

And it had all been due to the indiscretion of his 
father in introducing the topic of that letter — what- 
ever lettef it tvas — thereby giving the fellow a chance 
of scoring. 

He had once overhegrd a vice-admiral remark 
that the Jameson raid had postponed the civilising of 
Johannesberg for ten years. Bertie how felt that this 
historical indiscretion had found a parallel in private 
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life ; Lord Glasnamara’s indiscretion in introducing 
% the topic of the letter had postponed for some 'time, 
at any rate, the throwing over of Berrfard Mott «fcy 
Coralie Randal. 

c * 

And there was Lord Glasnamara leaning ^ack in 
his chair, lodldng attentively at the ignited end of his 
cigar while he chatted away on terms of equality with 
Bernard Mott. 

But any one could see from the way Bernard Mott 
smoked his cigar that he was a complete bounder. 

When the bounder had ceased to demonstrate 
through the agency of his cigar the order to which he 
belonged, Bertie adopted an extreme measure in order 
to show that he washed his hands of Coralie and her 
affairs. He hunted out his old banjo — he had not 
been allowed to carry it to sea with him — and began 
tuning it, to a running accompaniment of maledictions 
in the Irish tongue by Cormac MacCormac, the 
hereditary bard, in a dark corner of the hall. For the 
next hour or two the hiccoughing of the banjo 
sounded in that dark corner, and was heard even in 
the more adjacent of the drawing-rooms. 

He felt that he was having his revenge. 

The windows of the farthest of the drawing-rooms 
opened upon a wide terrace, upon which thb easiest 
of chairs supported the softest of cushions. Lord 
Glasnamara had drunk his coffee here^by the side of 
Coralie, Mr. Mott afterwards occupying another chair 
and listening with the merest affectation of interest 
to the legend of the mountain — Carrig-na-Pogue (Rock 
of the Kiss) was its name — over which the young 
moon was setting. A curlew was crying as it flew 
from the lough to the mountains, and now and again 
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the booming 'of the swell from the deepest of the 
cavtfs of Ross-na-Murchan filled the air. Before the < 
lowest horft of the crescent moon had touched 
the. black rim of the mount Lord Glasnamara had left,, 
the terrace. He had to write out & telegram to be 
despatched by the early car in the mottling, he said ; 
•and the validity of the excuse was acknowledged by 
Mr. Mott, who thus suddenly found himself alone #ith 
Corai e. 

Such moments as these had not been so numerous 
lately as tie could have wished. (“She has not been 
sufficiently dosed with Mott neat" said Lord Glasna- 
mara, with a look of immense significance, as he threw 
himself into an arm-chair.) 

“I was so pleased with the way you spoke of that — 
letter business, M she said. “It is at such times, 
'vhen you speak denouncing something that other 
men might be afraid to denounce, I feel how much 
greater you are than other men/* 

She did not speak in the low, earnest way of the 
Girl who Loves. She spoke as the Conversing 
Woman. 

“I am gtad that you are not disappointed. I am 
sorry to say that I am,’* was his reply to her confi- 
dence* 

“Disappointed — in me?” she asked, eagerly, as 
though she actually looked forward to hearing that 
she had <fisappointed him. % 

• There was a pause. He looked at her. Thfc edge 
of the mountain cut through half the crescent of the 
moon. The light in the small drawing-room at their 
backs touched one side of her face knd neck, and as 
she turned her held the single diamond that she wore 
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incthe centre of a piece of gold in^the hollow of her 
throat blazed for a second. He saw it blaze. 

U I am disappointed in Barry,*' he said, # 

“Because you think that he has changed?'* she 
asked. <■ 

“Unstable as water — unstable as water," he mur- 
mured, shaking his head. Really his acquaintance, 
with the Old Testament was inexhaustible. 

“I don’t think that it matters much what one calls 
one’s self. Does it?" she said. 

“Conservative," said he, ignoring the exact terms 
of her question. "Conservative. The enemy to 
progress. The man who is an enemy to progress is an 
enemy to mankind. A Conservative is the man who 
calls out ‘Mark time,' when mankind looks for the 
order to march — forward — forward — forward." 

“Oh, we had a lot of definitions to-night," said she. 

“The worst of it is that his fall will reflect upon 
me," said he. 

“His — fall — you?" There was a note of inter- 
rogation after her utterance of each word. 

“That is the serious part of the matter. These 
waverers — time-servers — unstable — what you will — 
they are egoists. They think only of themselves and 
the passing moment. They do not think of the one 
who raised them from the regions of fashion and placed 
them in the region of thought. Oh, they are small — 
ungrateful — contemptible. They disappoint me." 

“If you fancy that Barry Joyce is contemptible — 
that he is capable of doi^g any contemptible act — 
you— you make a great mistake. I thought that he 
was an ordinary man before I came here. I know 
better now. I once thought Major Grafton something 
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less than an ordinary man, and the next day all Ihe 
work! was ringing with his name. I was a fool. As 
for Barry Joyce, I have seen something of his work 
in this place. # Self-sacrifice — self-e|facement for the 
sake of the poor people here. Do not say that any 
act of his could be other than noble.' * • 

She had spoken with some fervour — almost with 
some passion, certainly with some feeling. • 

He did not make any attempt to answer her. He 
was startled. Several moments passed before he 
remembered that he was a man with a mission. He 
had never known the rdle of the man with the mission 
to fail with a woman. He had hurled the part at her, 
so to speak, more than once before, and she had gone 
down before its impact, as it were. 

He sprang to his feet and stood between her and 
the mountain, with the cold stars above it and the 
faint feeling of the burial of a young moon on the sky 
over the black ridge. He shut out all that enchant- 
ment from her. 

He knew his rival £ 

“You are mine,” he said in a low voice. “I have 
plucked yoi* from the danger that was ready to over- 
whelm you. I set your feet in a safe place. I set 
you among the thinkers of the world. But I find you 
ready to listen to the old voices that call you away 
from your duty. If you listen, you are lost — lost to 
all that is%reat and good — lo^t to the labour to which 
you are called — the work which you were sent to do- 
lor the healing of the nations. My hand is on yours 
still” — and so it was. “If I take it away, you are 
lost. Your soul is lost. You will *be among those 
who have looked *back and are lost. Shall I take 
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my hand away? Say but one word and I take it 
'‘away/* 

“No— no/' she cried. “Do not t leave me. Y8u 
have told me before what I was born to dp in. the 
world. I an^helpless without you to teach me. * I am 
confused when I try to think of all that I have to do. 
At^ I must do it all." 

“You must do it all. It is laid on me to guide 
you. It is laid on you to follow me. You understand 
that?" « 

“I think I understand it. There is nothing better 
in the world than working for the good of the 
world." 

“No, there is nothing better. And there is no one 
stronger than I am. There is no one whom you can 
trust save only I —I — Bernard Mott. You think that 
the people in this house are your best friends. You 
disappointed me to-day when you openly took their 
part in opposition to me — that woman who gibes at 
me and my mission to the world — my mission — -your 
mission; they are not two, but one only. And the 
boy — the boy who insults me — you sided with him. 
You have been sent into the world to heal the world 
by peace; you openly proclaimed yourself on the side 
of the brute force which has made the world the noi- 
some place that it is to-day. And you went aw’ay with 
a flaunt and a laugh, and without turning your head 
towards where I was setting. Shall I take away my 
hand from yours, and allow you to go headlong down 
that steep — down — down— till the waters close over 
your head and you are lost forever?" „ 

She grasped the hand which h$ had laid upon hers 
and held it as though she were already in a turbulent 
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sea, apd dependent for her life upon her retaining her 

holjl upon th# hand. 

“Do not leavtf me to struggle alone/' she gasped; 
and therfc was a child's moan in her ^Iterance of the 
last wcfrd — a child's moan for pity. “Ifo not leave 
me.’ Be near me now — always." 

“I will pity you — I will save you," he said. “Thefe 
is no one you can trust except myself. You know it. " 
“Ik »ow it," she assented in a weak voice. 

He tookjiis hand away from f hers. She gave a lit- 
tle cry. He laid his hand gently on hers again. 

“Good gracious! are you still on the terrace?" 
came the voice of Rosamund from the window that 
opened behind them. “You have been imprudent, 
Coralie. Whry,, you don’t yet know what an Irish 
ch’ll means? Do come indoors before it is too late. 
Heavens! *you are as white as a bapshee. 1 do hope 
you haven’t caught a chill?" 

“It really is not a cold night," said Mr. Mott. 
“Still — oh, we had a go#d deal to talk about." 

“I don’t doubt it," said Rosamund. 

“I feel curiously tired; I think I'll go to bed at 
once," said Coralie. “Good-night." 

“Goodnight," said Mr. Mott. “What a lovely 
breath of air! Ah, yes! the pines. Good-night." 
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CHAPTER XLIV 

Lord Glasnamara noticed that Coralie was looking 
tired when she came downstairs the next morning. 
Rosamund said that 'she had been doing too much 
lately, especially as regards sitting in the open air 
after dinner. Coralie said that there was nothing 
the matter with her, only she had received a letter 
from her father just before coming down. 

“That's not a malady to be found in the pharma- 
copoeia," said Lord Glasnamara. “What does he say 
to you to make you look fagged?" 

“He does not say much, " replied Coralie. “Only — 
I do not think I should be here. I should be by his 
side. I think he is worried about business." 

“How encouraging to paupers like us," cried his 
lordship. “It really helps to brighten up our lives to 
know that millionaires have their business worries. " 

“It’s possible to suffer from a plethora well as 
from anaemia," said Rosamund. 

“He says that the past week has brought about a 
good many changes of fortune, and* he* has had his 
losses. He hopes, hdWever, to recover himself before 
the end of the month. He is worried, I know; that 
is why he only writes a short letter," said Coralie. 
“I think I should be with him." 

“Psha! don’t let your thoughts run in that direc- 
tion," said Lord Glasnamara. “You would only add 
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(o his worries. Iiflren if he were to lose what wouldte 
a lafge fortune for this side, he would still be a mil- 
lionaire. I !tnow that last week was a bit mosquitoish 
on the SJtreet. »» 9 

“TJie Street — what street? I like the word ‘mos- 
quitoish * — but what’s the street?’ 1 said Rosamund. 

• “My dear, there’s only one Street ir. the States — 
Wall Street,” replied her father. “Yes, I read lhat 
there was a ground swell on in the Street last week. 
Stocks were like a cork on the Atlantic. You needn’t 
think that your father will £>e worried about half a 
million or so. The fact that the thought worries j r ou 
shows pretty clearly that you need a tonic. What 
would you say to a sail out to Ross-na-Murchan?” 

She raised her head with an exclamation of pleas- 
ure; and then Rosamund saw that she caught the eye 
of Bernard ; Bertie saw it, too. 

“I don't think that I should aare to go to-day,” 
she said, in rather a feeble tone. 

“That’s rather an anaemic excuse, isn’t it?” said 
Rosamund. # 

“Mr. Mott could have made a better one; it was 
he who seni*it across to her on the Marconi system,” 
said Bertie, with his face wrinkled up into a frown. 

“I fhink — we think, Coralie and I, that the sea air 
is too strong for her ” said Bernard Mott, blandly. 
“Some mjdicjd men affirm — ” 

But if some medical mei^only affirm, some naval 
tfnen have no conscientious objection to an oath, and 
Bertie, as he jumped up f#om the table, found that he 
w^s no exception. He was out of the room before 
his father could reprove him. # 

“Where can he have picked up such words?” said 
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tfce father. “From the time he<left the Britannia 
he has always been aboard a man-of-war. I«can’t 
understand where he can have picked uptthose words, 
with which I beg leave most cordially to associate 
myself. Come i along, Coralie, we’ll have to get a 
salmon for those new guests of ours ; Algy and Baf ry 
will be here presently shouting for salmon.” 
t“I don't think — ” began Coralie. 

“Don't you, indeed? Oh, yes, you do,” cried her 
host. “You think, and Mr. Mott thinks, and I think. 
Now, we'll see who is* the strongest thinker among 
us. Look at me. I'm master here, am I not? Come 
along, Mr. Mott; if you promise to lie in perfect tran- 
quillity on the river-bank, I promise you that you'll 
see a salmon landed between us. The sight will do 
you more good than an exhaustive acquaintance with 
what medical men affirm.” 

“I think we might prevail upon Coralie,” said Mr. 
Mott, gently. 

“Coralie is coming, whoever may stay at home,” 
said Lord Glasnamara, stalking* out of the room. He 
certainly was the master of the house. 

Coralie looked surprised and puzzled. - 

“Come along, Coralie,” said Rosamund. “You 
remember what Reynolds didn't say about* Gains- 
borough? ‘We are all going to Heaven, and Gains- 
borough is of the company. ’ We are ail going to that 
salmon, and I’m of the company. Come along.” 

Coralie came. 

Rosamund had made up her mind that she would 
never allow Coralie and Bernard to be alone together 
so long as they* remained at the Castle. She was 
ready to believe anything that tfas bad about Mr. 
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Mott, and she wA certain that he had bullied Cortlie 
the previous evening. 

• So they til drove away together to the Falls, and 
as Coralie, in a # moment of excitement, when she had 
hooked*a six-pound fish, jumped info a pool between 
tyo crags the depth of which coincided exactly with 
• the distance between the leather of her boots and the 
leather of her belt — she measured it — and succe^led 
in manoeuvreing her fish within reach of the gaff of the 
delighted Larry O’Lanigan, who shouted out the old 
war-cry of the. Raudals, “Randail a Boo! Randila go 
Bragh!” And, moreover, as this was the only salmon 
worth talking about that was caught, the whole party 
returned in high spirits. 

Only, unfortunately, Bernard Mott had three 
minutes alone in the hall with Coralie before the 
arrival of Barry and Algy. 

It was witnessing the result of this three minutes 
on the spirits of Coralie that caused Algy to ask Rosa- 
mund after dinner that night: 

“Does he beat her*” 

“Not with sticks, * said Rosamund. 

“The er#d of a fishing-rod would do in an emer- 
gency/’ 

“I Relieve that he does worse — he bullies her when 
he gets her alone. She was getting on so nicely — 
getting to detest him so thoroughly — when last night 
the pater* left them togethej on the terrace. Later 
# on I found her sitting in a chair quite dazed. He was 
standing in front of her, ^ith one hand touching hers. 
He had been speaking to her as if he were making a 
speech — quite as artificially.” 8 

“Good heaveifs! He makes speeches to her? 
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Wffat brutality! And though she fell into the river 
•to-day, she was not in boisterous high spirits?*' * 

“We tried to make her the heroine a of the da£, 
didn’t we? But w she must have had five minutes with 
that man after we returned. Why should the pater 
have insistedfon bringing him? We all thought the 
pater so clever." 

**And I still believe him to be so. Wait, my dear- 
est. Your sire would be a great strategist if he had 
not made up his mind to be a great statesman. He 
really restrained himself wonderfully in commenting 
upon the Independent Conservative phrase." 

"Oh, you should have heard him about it yesterday. 
There was not much restraint in his comments then. 
But about Coralie?" 

"I think Barry takes the same vietf as you do 
about Mott's being here. When he heard .that he 
had come here he was far from pleased. I overheard 
him call Mott a rascal a couple of days ago when he 
thought he was alone." 

"I’m so glad. That was why he was so polite to 
Mott at dinner?" 

"I daresay. When you have assurance that a man 
is a rascal you cannot but be polite to him. As a 
matter of fact it is only to a rascal that one is ever 
polite nowadays. That cuts them to the quick. " 

Then they went on to talk of other ipatters. 

But Rosamund neve- forgot that she had heard 
that her brother had called the man who had recently 
been his friend — or at least his political associate ; the 
two are not invariably found in combination — a 
rascal; if he had been the greatest rascal in the polit* 
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ical world Barry c<?uld not have been politer to hifc 
than lie was when they met before dinner. 

She did not fojget this; but lest it might escape her 
memory ^t a later hour of the night, she managed to 
lure h ef brother into the small drawing-room over- 
looking the terrace, and then on to the terrace itself. 
He seated himself in one of the chairs, and she sat in 
the next to his and leant over his arm. The nigftt 
was darker than the previous one had been. The 
summit of Carrig-na-Pogue wasjost in the clouds. 

“It is nice to have you with us again, dear,” she 
said. “I only wish you had come sooner. You 
called Bernard Mott a rascal. Why ?* 1 

He did not laugh at the apparent want of sequence 
in her remarks. He only said, in a low voice: 

“Why dodk any one call a man a rascal, except 
because he is a rascal?” 

“Why, indeed? And you found \>ut — at last — that 
he is a rascal?” 

“Well, yes; a sort of rascal.” 

“Oh, only a sort?*' * 

There was a tone of disappointment in her voice. 

“Well, of iourse, there are degrees. Still — ” 

“Yes* there are degrees of murder in France, are 
there not? I don’t believe that Mr. Mott is capable of 
rising to any act of heroiccriminality. What did he do?” 

“He may h^ye thought it fair enough. Some peo- 
ple think that in love — ” • 

• “Oh, don’t make use of that word in connection 
with that man. Love!” • 

“Well, I’ll try not to exculpate liim. You may 
recollect that I said that I’d find out all about that 
letter which was sent after me to Barkstone. ” 
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& “I remember it very well all do — Mr. Mott 
does so, too.” • 

“I’m glad of that. Well, you remrmber thaUthe 
letter was written by the Londo r n Executive — the 
Central Committee, they call themselves — to the man 
with whom'T came to loggerheads at Barkstone, .and 
it said that I was not to be taken seriously — that my 
nrission was to be regarded as a farce. That letter 
was, Mott said, a forgery.” 

“He says so now; the pater, curiously enough, 
brought forward the "‘matter yesterday. Mott said 
that he had given the Central Committee option of 
accepting his resignation or the resignation of the man 
who had shown you the forged letter.” 

“The letter was not a forgery. I went as deep as 
I could go in probing the matter. T hese socialist 
leaders — they are all leaders — are all ready to turn 
Queen’s evidence the one against the other. Just 
now, however, they seem to have all combined against 
Leader Mott. The man at Barkstone laughed at the 
idea of the letter being a forgery. He referred me to 
the Executive. I saw one of the heads of the Central 
Executive — there is no officer among them who does 
not claim to be the head — and he said that the letter 
was a forgery, the signature at the foot which pur- 
ported to be his was not his. The next day he 
received from my solicitor a polite inquiry as to the 
person who would accept service of the writ in an 
action for libel which I was about to bring against 
him, the libel being contained in that letter. The 
man wrote to me begging of me to allow him to visit 
me the next day.” 

“And you allowed him?” 
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“Certainly. Mid the result was that he madfc a 
jlean breast of it, as they say in the law. He had 
written the letter at the instigation of Mott, he said; 
and he producSd the minutes of a conversation 
between* him and Mott on the subjeft of my mission. 
The conversation had been taken down b^ a shorthand 
avriter concealed behind the screen. That’s how the 
brotherhood do business. ” • 

“And the conversation?” 

“Tne conversation — I can hardly repeat it. It is 
too humiliating. ’* * 

“Then will you let me suggest to you what it 
amounted to? This Mr. Mott got the Central Execu- 
tive to adopt his plan for packing you off in order 
that he might have a fair field with the American 
heiress whom he hoped to marry.” 

“How have you heard? How could you possibly — ?” 

“Psha! I am a woman. I .saw Mott — I saw 
Coralie — I saw you.” 

“You are a bit of a wonder, Rosamund.” 

“I’m a bit of a woifian. A bit of a woman is a bit 
of a wonder — especially to a man. And Bernard 
Mott is in fctie next room. And he’s the successful 
man. I thought that we had brought her to her 
senses When Bertie and I had her alone with us; she 
had come to detest the very name of Mott and to 
love the very name of Ireland. But the pater would 
have Mott*here, and last nigh| he said something to 
her on this very terrace that brought her back to him 
closer than ever. What gre we to do? You cannot 
well pitch him into the lough. That would make a 
martyr of him, and Coralie is on the Side of the mar- 
tyrs.” * • 
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‘ “I have been thinking over the* whole business for 
the past week, but I cannot see my way out of it." 

44 You can make no move in the mattefl A girl Will 
forgive her lover for being a rascal, but she never 
forgives the man who proves him to be a rascal ! — a 
rascal! and such a rascal! But she must find him out 
for herself. Let us return to the other room." 

% They returned to the other room. 



CHAPTER XLV 


And Barry was more polite than ever to Bernard 
Mott. His politeness was chilling. # 

An T Algy tried some experiments at being polite 
also, bat like an amateur unaccustomed to playing a 
part, he greatly overdid il. He overlaid it with orna- 
ment to such an extent that the fundamental structure 
was wholly concealed. 

He never addressed him except as “Dear Mr. 
Mott, “ so that Mr. Mott was greatly galled. 

Once he said, “Yes, sir/’ in reply to an inquiry of 
Mr. Mott's. 

He always took off his hat wHfen he found himself 
in the presence of Mr. Mott, and he took it off with 
an air of affable humility. 

He said “H’sh!" to every one at the table when 
Mr. Mott was about to say something. 

In fact he was grossly polite to Mr. Mott, in season 
and out of season. 

But when he saw how Rosamund behaved in regard 
to Coralie he ceased his fooling. There was no acting 
of a parkin fche way he kissed her in the garden, in 
full view of the everlasting mountains, in the exquisite 
► twilight made by the setting of the sun behind the 
ridge of Carrig-na-PoguS, an hour before it dropped 
iitfo the Atlantic. 

“I never !oved # you until now, my sweetheart," he 
said while he held her in his arms. 
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, 6 

Yes — yes — but why — why?” she gasped. 

‘‘Because, though you were perishing for this— 
this — you kept by the side of that girl when you saw 
the rascal hoveigng near her. Your neglect of ‘me 
has shown nje what a good woman you are. ' The 
rascal hypnotises her. Have you not seen it? She # 
is afraid of him. I have known cases of it before 
no\£ It can be done with the voice as well as with 
the eyes.” 

“Heavens! You think that it is real hypnotism!” 
she said. “If it were — that was why he was talking 
to her on the terrace in his speech-making voice.” 

“Take my word for it, that's the secret of his 
influence over her. He's a born orator — every one 
says that. And you know that every born orator is a 
born hypnotiser. People say, ‘What a fine sermon it 
is!* ‘What an eloquent address to the jury it*is!* but 
they can’t tell you a single sentence that either ser- 
mon or address contains. The rascal Mott is an 
ignorant chap, but so have the most oratorical of 
preachers been — the most successful demagogues. 
Education is not necessary. It may be a drawback. 

I don't say that it is. Lift up your little finger and 
I’ll pitch him out on his head,” 

“I’m very sorry to say that that would be impos- 
sible,” said Rosamund. 

“What a pity! Sacred hospitality and sr forth, I 
suppose. Never mind. *■ You are standing between 
them. Continue to neglect me, and I’ll worship 
you.” 

And all this time Lord Glasnamara was gracious 
and gay in the presence of Mr. Mott. 

His son Bertie was not. 
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An epic gloom had settled down upon Bertie. 
had gone out alone before breakfast, and during that 
meSl he exclfangpd no word with any one. He 
avoided 5arry and looked wistfully # at Rosamund, 
He wer^t off after breakfast, and about^lunch-time 
there came a rumour that he had been seen sitting 
lohely and alone on a rock half-way up the slope of 
the mighty Slieve Gorm. He was clearly in the hanJs 
of his g >om. 

He was greatly respected in $he servants’ hall. 

But he returned to the Castle for tea. 

His father lectured him, making an appeal to his 
better nature. Did he really now, speaking as man 
to man, mean to say that he had been treating Coralie 
well? Had he forgotten that Coralie was a guest at 
the Castle, arfd was he aware that she had not been 
for a walk.on the mountain-side for several days past? 
What was he afraid of? Was it possible that he was 
afraid of Mr. Mott? 

The naval man gave a scornful laugh. Then he 
strode in from the garden, where his father had been 
lecturing him, to the hall, where there was the tea 
party. He stfode up to Coralie, standing in front of 
Mr. Mott, with his feet wide apart, as if the floor of 
the hall Vas given to undulation and required a firm 
foot to be set upon it. 

“Come ^Jong up the hill, Cora, and I’ll show you 
where Timmy O’Rourke drowned himself,” said he, 
baldly. 

“There’s a tempting offdr for you, Miss Randal,” 
said *AJgy. 

“I’ll go,” said Coralie, quickly; and she rose, look- 
ing towards the cfoor. 
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“Of course you will. I’d like to see who'd pre- 
vent you,” said Bertie, stoutly. 

There was a pause. He felt it somewhat disap- 
pointing that no one took up his challenge. He 
would have liked it if Mr. Mott had made the attempt 
to prevent him from walking off with Coralie^ It 
would have been a sharp and fiery struggle in that 
ancient hall — a struggle worthy of the best traditions 
of the neighbourhood ; but he did not doubt for an 
instant what the issue of the combat would be. He 
would have stretched Mr. Mott out on the oak boards, 
and then, adjusting his cuffs, he would have walked 
off with Coralie. 

His Hamlet gloom settled down on him once more, 
and even the exhilaration incidental to a stiff climb up 
a part of the mountain-range where Coralie had not 
yet been failed to dispel the clouds that Jhung upon 
him. He had not yet spoken a word to his compan- 
ion. It was not until they stood together on the 
highest ridge and felt the sea-breeze on their faces 
that he said : 

“Oh, Cora — oh, Cora!” 

“My poor boy!” she said, sympathetically; “what 
is it that has gone wrong with you? I noticed two 
days ago that you were not my dear Bertie at all, but 
somebody quite different. You did not come to see 
me jump into the water yesterday when it looked as if 
the fish was going to 3 escape. And to-day you seem 
to have something weighing heavily on you." 

“Oh!” he groaned. ,“You see that tarn in the. 
other valley? That’s where Timmy O'Rourke 
drowned himself.” 

“Why should he have gone out of his way to do it 
400 
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there?” she asked.* “Wasn’t there enough water *n 
Lough Omeragh to serve his purpose? I should like 
to J>e drowne4 in a good broad place myself. Perhaps 
it was a point of Sentiment with poor Timmy.” 

“I haVe been thinking all day tfiat I should be 
doing well to follow his example,” said hfc. 

• “You! How can you talk such nonsense?” she cried. 

“Cora, tell me the truth ; don’t you feci miserable#” 
he asked, suddenly. 

“I — p Oh, I feel all right,” she said, with a brave 
effort at geiet}. “That is — t mean — oh, Bertie! I 
nevei felt so wretched in all my life.” 

She threw herself down on the heather and wept, 
with her face in her hands. 

He did not know very much about girls and their 
ways, but he knew enough to prevent him from inter- 
rupting her paroxysm of tears. He stood looking 
out to sea, his hands thrust deep into the pockets of 
his jacket. 

Before he was aware that she had risen he felt her 
hand upon his arm. * 

“I don’t think that I am a lively sort of chum for 
you, Bertie, okl boy,” said she, smiling as the sun 
was smiling through the rainy haze that had slipped 
over the«brow of the western headlands. 

“You’re the best girl alive,” he cried, and he, too, 
imitated the dim shine in the west. “You are the 
best girl, if •only — if — I wondei^if you think that God 
would insist on my doing a mean thing?” 

“You would be the last^one in the world to do a 
mean thing,” said she, wondering. 

**Ye s; I know; by myself I woufdn’t, would I 
now?” * • 
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* “I don’t suppose — ” * 

The subtle problem in comparative theology puz- 
zled her. She did not finish the sentence. * 

“It’s not an easy one, is it?” salfa he, sympathet- 
ically. f 

“Tell ml why you ask me all this, Bertie'?” s.aid 
she. 

«*“Sit down, then,” said he; and she seated herself 
on a crag, and waited. 

He was not fluent. ^ He did not know how to begin 
his story. He frowned as some openings suggested 
themselves to him. 

“I may as well be straight to you, Cora,” he said 
at last. “I — I don’t like Mr. Mott. I hope I’ve no 
prejudices; but I don’t like him. In fact, I may say 
that I — no, I don’t think it would be good taste to say 
it. Anyhow, I suspected that he said something to 
you on the terrace the night before last out of spite 
for the way you showed him that you wouldn’t be bul- 
lied by him. Well, it was a mean thing to do, but I 
went out on the terrace last rfight and hid myself in a 
corner. I thought he might be bringing you out 
again, and if he would bully you, I’d knock the head 
off him once and for all, and have done with it.” 

“Oh, Bertie! I had no idea — but we didn’t go out 
to the terrace.” 

“No; but somebody else did. Rosie and Barry 
came out, and didn’t see me. I’he^e I was; I 
couldn’t stir, and I had to hear all they said. I’ll tell 
you what I heard. ” ^ 

“Oh, no; you needn’t do that, Bertie. That would 
be where the meanness would come in.” 

“If I didn’t tell you, then I should know that I 
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wasn’t sent thereby Providence after all — that I was 
just # mean on my own account. Cora, Barry has been* 
forking ou^ that business of the letter for all it was 
worth.” • 

“Thfc letter?” • 

“Yes, the letter which the chap at larkstone got 
.from the other chap in London saying that Barry was 
a kind of soft roe.” # 

“Oh, that letter. But the man forged it.” * 

“Not much. Barry found all that out. The letter 
was a real one, dictated by Mott. ” 

“Oh, don’t tell me — ” 

“You must hear it all, and then I’ll know that I 
was placed there by Providence, and that I had no 
hand in it myself. I tell you that Barry saw the Lon- 
don chap, apd he tried on a game of bluff. Fancy a 
game of bluff succeeding with old B. ! It didn’t suc- 
ceed much; Barry sent him a wrjt for libel, to give 
him a chance of swearing all he knew about the letter; 
and then the chap called on Barry, and told him that 
the letter was a real one and not forged, and he 
showed him the report, taken in shorthand by a chap 
behind a screen, of what Mott had confessed to the 
other chap — that he wanted Barry packed off to # some 
place a distance, because he knew that Barry was 
in love with you, and — I say, Cora, you’re never going 
to gooff into a faint. Oh, no! you’re not that sort 
of a girl.’ 1 * 

“Bertie — Bertie— that’s — tkat’s not true — oh, it 
# cannot be true!” cried C<jralie, and there was a pite- 
ous note in her voice. She had sprung to her feet 
anti was eagerly looking into his face? 

“Every word that I have told you is true,” said 
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Bertie. “Barry found it all out — fee found Mott out. 
Mott saw that Barry was in love with you, and hjp got 
him packed off.** * , 

“But he — your brother — he was «not — oh, Bertie, 
you have not heard — ” ‘ 

“What? Oon’t you know that Barry — oh, alik him 
if he isn’t — if he isn’t — well, I suppose you coulcj 
hazily do that, but take my word for it; ask Rosie, if 
you wish. Maybe you’ll believe her. She has ears — 
and eyes. There would be nothing indelicate in ask- 
ing Rosie if it isn’t triie that Barry was — is — in love 
with you. Why, I took it for granted that you knew 
it — that he had said to you that he — ” 

“He said no word. He made no sign.” The 
piteous note in her voice had become dominant. ”1 
thought — ah, I recollect it was Bernard j^ott who told 
me — that there was a scheme — but then your brother 
went away — ” 

“He was packed off by Mott. But take my word 
for it, he fell in love with you the first moment he saw 
you. How could he help it?” « 

“And I asked his advice when Bernard Mott asked 
me to marry him, and yet he didn’t say that he — he 
himself — ” 

“How the mischief could he say that he loped you 
when you were asking him for his unprejudiced advice 
about marrying another man? Ah, you never got 
within reach of understanding Barry. « 

“No — no. I have *never understood. I fancied 
when I heard Bernard Mott speak that he was the 
only earnest — the only true man — ” 

“I never knew much good of chaps that were fond 
of making speeches. Show me a se^lawyer, and I’ll 
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show you a regular skulker. It's the same with the] 
speech-making ashore. ” 

“And I ha^e promised to marry him. He will 
make Ae marry him. “ • 

. “Will he? By George S Let him try it — that’s all. ’* 
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r 

They had begun the descent of the mountain in 
silence, and they had reached the level track before 
Coralie spoke. She stopped suddenly and cried: 

“Oh, Bertie, Bertie! what was it that came over 
me? How could I ever have allowed myself to be 
carried away? Oh, I must have been blind — blind!** 

“Yes; I believe you must have been. It would 
have been better if you had been deaf — stone deaf,** 
said Bertie. “Then you couldn’t have heard a word 
of that stuff that he spouted. Let this be a warning 
to you, Cora; never so long as you live have any- 
thing to say to a chap who makes speeches. He’s 
usually a scoundrel, or what’s worse, a bounder. I 
wonder what he said to you on the terrace the night 
before last? I felt that it was mean of me to go there 
last night on the chance of his bringing you there 
again. But you see, I was so sure — but what ‘did he 
say to you?“ 

A puzzled look came to Coralie’s face. 

“I don’t know what he spoke about, “ she said, 
slowly. “I seem to have only the recollection of a 
dream of what he said to nys. I went on the terrace 
determined not to allow myself to be persuaded into 
thinking anything bad about you or any one here 1 — 
not even about myself; I knew, of Course, that he 
would be angry with me for what I said about you. 
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But somehow, before he had been talking to me tor. 
five minutes, he had persuaded me. I felt just as he * 
felt I am *afr%id of him, Bertie. And I know that 
he will keep me to my promise.’* # 

“Will he? Let him try it,” said Bertie. Then a 
sudden thought seemed to strike him. “Look here, 
Cora,” he said; “if he tries to keep you to your 
promise, you can tell him that you made a sa£red # 
promise* to me, too. Didn’t you agree not to marry 
him for a^rear and a day? Just you refer him to me. 

I know how to deal with a chap like him. I’ll knock 
the head off him. I’ll fill him so full of lead that no 
slot-weighing machine has a dial that would register 
him. A year — oh, he’ll probably be hanged before 
the end of a year.” 

“Oh, why, why was he asked here? Weren’t we 
all happy and pleasant until he came? Why did he 
come?” * 

“Oh, the pater has his notions. I know he had a 
notion about you and # Mott. I heard him chuckling 
over a phrase that he had made up— -the people who 
make phrases sometimes do chuckle over them, you 
know. ‘Dose her with Mott — dose her with Mott,' I 
heard him say to the mater. Well, it’s all right; you 
have had a dose of him, haven’t you?” 

“Ah! But I shall have to marry him. Let us hasten 
down. Perhaps something may happen. Oh, Bertie, 
look at that sea out there.” • 

• “It’s a bit rough, isn’t it? It’s always that way 
when the tide is running •into the lough and the wind 
is^rom the nor’east. If you* get cayght in the cross- 
current off Rojs-na-Murchan, you may look out for 
things. I say, isn’t the wind freshening? But don't 
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you think that we'll stand by and see you marry him. 
That’s not our way. That’s not the way with trie 
Joyces.” , 

“Is it not?” jaid Coralie. “What is the way with 
the Joyces? f I never understood the way with the 
Joyces. I don’t think I know much better now than 
I did when I came to England first. I thought you 
c all— Rosamund, Major Grafton, every one — so frivo- 
lous, so insincere, with no object in life but to amuse 
yourselves. They talked seriously only about horses.” 

“Ah, you hadn’t fallen in with the yachting 
crowd.” 

“Horses. Even your brother talked about ponies 
as if there was nothing in the world but ponies. And 
Major Grafton — I thought him nothing more than an 
ordinary cavalry officer. And that day at the House 
of Commons — Sir Ecroyde — a Cabinet Minister — he 
talked of compromise — I was a stranger in a strange 
land. I have come to know you all better now. But 
even now — why should your fajther and mother con- 
gratulate me when I told them I had promised to 
marry — that man? Why should Lord Glasnamara 
write a letter to my father in the States, telling him 
that — that man — was the right person for jne to 
marry?” 

“He never did that.” 

“He must have done so; for the letter Which I got 
from my father sanctioning my promise made to Ber- 
nard Mott told me that Lord Glasnamara had written 
to him telling him all abbut Mr. Mott. Can you 
explain that?” 

Bertie stuffed his hands still deeper into his pockets. 

“There’s a bit of a sea on out there,” he said, 
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after t a considerable pause. M Yes; I forgot that it*s 
a^pring tide^” 

“Can you explain what I have asked you?” she 
crie'd. • • 

“Ytm’ve given me a stiff 'un, Cor*,” said he, 
frankly. 

“You all detest Bernard Mott, but only y^ur 
brother and sister know how shabbily — how shock- 
ingly* »he behaved in regard to your brother. You 
all det''ste*i him long ago. Add yet you all congratu- 
lated me on being about lo marry him.” 

“No; not all — don’t say all of us, Cora.” 

“Your father did. Was he, too, deceived by Mr. 
Mott? Your mother— oh, he was asked to dinner — he 
was asked o^er here. Why did they not oppose my 
foolishness — my madness? Why did they encourage 
it, Bertie*?” # 

“You’ve given me a stiff ’un. I wonder if you 
might take the pater's chuckle as an explanation: 
4 Dose her with Mott.* * I've heard the pater laugh at 
people who opposed their daughters’ engagements. 
He had another phrase for it; I forget what it was. 
It meant that the only way you can make sure of an 
imprud^pt match being carried out is by opposing it. 
I wonder now if the pater’s notion was to try the 
opposite course with you. 4 Dose her with Mott* — 
those were*his ^rords.” 

Coralie gazed at him. Then she gave a laugh. 

• “Oh, let us go on,” she said. “Let us go on to 
the Castle.*’ 9 

v Of course, you won’t give me away*,” said he, after 
they had gone oa for some distance. 

“Give you away?” said she. 
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“You won't hint to Rosie or Barry that I w^ on 
the terrace, hidden in the corner? T^ey mightn^t 
take the Providence view of the matter, but fancy 
that I was meaa on my own account. And the # n — 
well, I don'tnthink I would say anything to Mott just 
now, either, if I were you. Better wait to see wha{ 
Bajgry means to do. Barry has a head on him." 

“Oh, you have all heads on you — that's the worst 
of it," said Coralie, and her voice sounded like a 
moan. “You have alt better heads thap I have. 
The only silly one of the household is myself, and I 
think that I have been silly enough for you all." 

She gave another laugh — the sort of laugh that one 
gives when deriding one’s self and there is none to 
hear the derision. 

They went on down the slope, but before they had 
reached the junction of the mountain-track* and the 
road leading through Glen Dhu the grey mist was 
swirling about them and a rain-squall was upon them 
in a moment. There was no place of shelter to which 
they might run, had they so desired. Both of them 
had, however, become so accustomed to sudden rain 
and wind in this region of fierce outbursts of storms 
that they never ran for shelter from the wildest squall. 
Coralie 's dress was made to withstand even a sudden 
immersion in a salmon-pool— she had subjected it to 
this test the day before. r A * 

“I didn't see that doming on," said Bertie, “but 
I might have known that it was on its way to us. The 
sun looked sodden and the wind was from the east. 
You don't mind it, do you?" 

“I like it," she said. “I feel like that. The rain 
and the wind are sympathetic. I want nothing better. ’ ' 
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.“I .think I like this weather, too/* said he. 
“There's a bit^of a swagger about the rain, isn’t there? 
Did you ever he^r the story of the boy that came 
aboard thfe flagship in the old days, and when the rain 
came orf he went down below to his berth a«id returned 
with an umbrella? When the officer on watch asked 
him, In the way they used to talk at sea long ag$>, 
what he pieant, he said that his ma had told him to 
mind u put up his umbrella when it came on to rain. 
The officer threw it over the siefe. ” 

Coralie actually laughed at this story, and that 
encouraged him to tell her of the Admiralty order that 
was issued during the regime of a singularly econom- 
ical First Lord. It was to the effect that in order to 
prevent undu<i waste of tar aboard the fleet, the cap- 
tains were to instruct their crews that in future they 
w're not to grasp the shrouds too Rightly, for fear of 
squeezing the tar out of the ratlines when going 
aloft 

He had a few more stories coeval with these — grim 
survivals of the days when a ship was rigged with 
hemp and not jrith wiie; when embarking on a voyage 
meant^ the begining of a romance; when salt horse 
made th* forecastle odoriferous, and the lively weevil 
took charge of the cuddy. 

Coralie had heard none of the stories, and she was 
kept laughiflg she streamed through the rain that 
enveloped her quite as effectively as the water of the 
salmon-pool had enveloped her when she had sounded 
it on the previous day. 

The darkness of the evening had* fallen as they 
trudged up the ^drive from the damp depths of Glen 
Dhu, with the wind swaying the long, outstretched 
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arms of the forest of firs, and every swaying arm 
swung a gallon of rain-water into the ayenue. r 
The blaze of a fire that was aligtet in the great hall 
made them already cheerful as they passed through 
the porch, end shook all the loose rain off tffeir gar- 
ments before entering. 

f Rosamund was seated in front of the fire, and she 
sprang to her feet with a cry of: 

“It was a false alarm, then, or you wouldn’t be 
back so soon?” ' f 

“A false alarm?” said Coralie. “If any one spread 
the report that it's raining, there’s no false alarm 
about that. * * 

“Oh, it’s only you. I thought it was the others 
who had returned,” said Rosamund. 

“What others?” said Bertie. ‘‘We saw nothing of 
any others. Where are the others?” 

“What! you didn’t meet the others — Barry — 
Algy — the others? They are gone more than an 
hour,” said Rosamund. « 

“We met no one. Where are they gone?” asked 
Bertie. 

“A message came that one of the fishing-boats had 
been caught in the cross currents off Ross-na«jMurchan 
and had her mast carried away and was drifting out 
to sea. Barry and the rest went off to try what could 
be done.” ’ <■ 

“Oh, my usual luck!” groaned Bertie. “They’re 
all gone off to the wreck of the boat — I’ll swear that 
they are — and here am I hanging up to dry before the 
nursery fire foi fear of catching cold. Oh, what iuck! 
An hour ago, you say?” • 

“Fully an hour. It wasn’t raining then.” 
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“They'll have tfceir work cA out for them/* sayd 
Berti^ with the air and bearing of a critic. “By 
George ! they^wouid be nothing the worse for an extra 
hand. If our boat manages to pick up the men from 
the lugger, they'll have a beat to wir*lward that will 
need aH the sailing they know.** • 

“They'll come out of it all right,** said Rosa* 
mund ; but there was a good deal of uneasiness in ljpr 
voice. 

“Of course they’ll come out of it. But there has 
been a squall or two. They'll^have to sail the boat 
all they know. I wish I was with them. Oh, con- 
found it all! My luck! Maybe it’s not too late yet." 

He gave his cap another squeeze over the fire and 
made for the door. But before he reached it the door 
opened and ^Bernard Mott, limp and dishevelled, 
stepped into the hall, and dropped into a chair. 
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“Was he one of the party?" asked Bertie. 

“My God! He cannot be the only one saved!” 
cried Rosamund, with uplifted hands. t 

She took a step or two towards the dejected sit- 
ting figure. 4 * 

“You are here — where are the others?” she asked, 
in a low, suspicious voice. 

44 1 am nearly dead,” said Mr. Mott. 

Coralie took a step or two forward until she was by 
the side of Rosamund. She craned her*head towards 
him just as Rosamund had done. 

“We don’t want to hear anything about yourself, 
living or dead,” said she. “We want to hear about 
the others. Where are the others?” 

4 4 Speak!” cried Rosamund.* “However feeble you 
may be, you can still speak. Where are they?” 

Lord Glasnamara appeared at the epd of the hall. 
There was a minute’s silence. The little drip pf the 
rain from Coralie’s sodden skirt was heard through 
the silence. 

Bernard Mott stared from one girl to the other. 

“We saw the disabled boat in the 'distance, ” said 
he at last. “It was /oyce who suggested that the 
yacht might be able to pick up the crew. The boat- 
man backed him up. Tlien the rain came on, but 
still they got aboard the yacht. I saw them hoist 
one of the sails— the small, triangular sheet.” 
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“Sheet!” shoufcd Bertie, ‘^ie calls a sail a sh^ft! 
Go ga. Where were you when you saw them hoist* 
the — the sh^t?” 

“I was sheltering behind the cliff. Didn’t I say 
that it tfas raining? Raining? Thecain was coming 
down In sheets. ” • 

• “More sheets!” derided Bertie. “Well?” 

“Well! There’s nothing more to tell,” said Mr. 
Mott. “I give you my word that I endeavoured to« 
dissm.de them from going. It was raining. I said it 
was foolhardy. They never Answered me. I looked 
out from the side of the cliff. The yacht was tearing 
through the water. Then a frightful squall, with a 
perfect deluge — I never saw such rain! It darkened 
the air. I have heard of waterspouts. When it mod- 
erated I looked again. The yacht was not to be seen. 

I looked for it. The sea was boiling like a cauldron. 
No yaclit was to be seen. I cam^ here at once; I did 
not mind the rain. It was my duty. ” 

“Coward!” cried Coralie, craning her head to the 
extent of another i*ch towards him. “You are a 
coward. You would not be here now if you were not 
a coward.” % 

“That is my reward,” said Mr. Mott, reproach- 
fully. • “I did not expect this from you, Coralie. 
You forget yourself.” 

“That’s a fault you are never guilty of; you always 
think of ^ourlelf first. That’s what makes a man a 
coward — thinking of himself and no one else,” said 
Coralie. “You left the others to drown.” 

“Only they’ll not be (frowned,” said Bertie. 

* Lord Glasnamara came ?orward*gently — with the 
footfall of a diplomatist. He thought that the baiting 
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of c Mr. Mott had gonfe on long enough. The scene 

• was realty one of the baiting of a man, and it w^s not 

* without an element of vulgarity. But JLord Glasn#- 
mara felt that this element, being quite natural, was 
easily pardonable. He knew that his daughter ’was 
in a nervous condition, and he knew also that his 
own plans in regard to Bernard Mott were being 
worked out with terrible effect against Coralie. She 

€ ha<f come to know Bernard Mott thoroughly, and 
remembering what she had once thought of him, her 
self-esteem had been deeply wounded. Only the con- 
sciousness that she had been made a fool of, and that 
it was she herself who had made a fool of herself, could 
cause her to take a foremost place in the baiting of 
Mr. Mott. 

As for Bertie — well, he was simply insolent; but 
that was because he sympathised so deeply with 
Coralie’s being made a fool of by herself. He could 
not be very angry with Bertie. 

“My dear Coralie, you are only a girl, but you are 
as unjust as — well, as a woman,” said Lord Glasna- 
mara. “Mr. Mott has greatly dared — he is greatly 
wet — I commend his judgment and discretion — nay, 
his bravery.” 

Coralie laughed contemptuously. v 

Bertie laughed derisively. 

His father turned upon him. 

“Don’t you think that you wotfid be better 
employed upon the clrifs, trying to give them a 
hand with the boat when it returns, than in warming J 
yourself by a comfortable fire?” said Lord Glasna- 
mara. 

Bertie's jaw fell. He gazed at histfather, then at 
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Mr. Mott. Then he made a rush for the door, and 

vanished in a whirl of wind and rain. 

* Then Cortlie^urned upon Lord Glasnamara. 

“ You, spoke to him as if he was^a coward, M she 
cried, ^nd her hands were clenched as she # stood before 
him. He had the heart to kiss her. “Do you fancy 
that if he had been within reach of the boat when it 
was going out that any power on earth would hive 
kept Hnf out of her?’* 

“I wouldn't go so far, my <Jear; only — " 

“ There* s no only in ’.he case, Lord Glasnamara. 
Bertie is as brave as — as — " 

She glanced towards Bernard Mott, and that 
glance, Lord Glasnamara was ready to admit, was 
the legitimate conclusion to her sentence. “As brave 
as that maif is the contrary," was how Rosamund 
translated her glance. 

“Pardon me, my dear,” said hi£lordship, “but it’s 
Bertie's trade to sail things; whereas Mr. Mott's pro- 
fession is — " 

“His profession is to talk,” said Coralie. “His 
profession is to profess.*' 

“It requires a great deal more courage to decline 
to jofrn in a foolhardy adventure than to — “ 

“Oh£ that's the reasoning of the man with brains, 
in order to excuse his cowardice," said she. “Brains! 
brains — th§nk heaven, we haven't yet come to the era 
where brains are allowed to supersede bravery." 

• Rosamund caught her by the hand. 

Lord Glasnamara made an eloquent gesture and 
turned to Bernard. • 9 

“Mr. Mott," he said, “when you are as old as I 
am you will estimate at their true value such scenes as 
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these. You will acknowledge that young women — or 
for that matter old women — would be much** less 
charming and much less interesting tlfey ceased Co 
be the creature^ of impulse that they are jpst now. 
Eve — believq me, Mr. Mott— the first woman,, was a 
hieroglyphic inscription, and every other is a mere 
squeeze of the first. You are wet. Do you think it 
# wist to sit there in those sodden garments?” 

“I don’t mind that, my lord,” said Mr. Mott, 
luridly. “I don’t minct trifles; but to be accused — ” 
“If you change your clothes and get a rub-down at 
once, you’ll have forgotten everything about accusa- 
tions to-morrow,” said his lordship, blandly. “But 
if you don’t change your garments, neither will your 
point of view be changed by to-morrow. In short, I 
hope you will allow me to insist — ” 

He playfully led the drooping and protesting figure 
to one of the door£ that led to a stairway The two 
girls stood apart and watched the departure of the 
two men. When the door was closed and the voice 
of the host was heard calling for lights, Coralie flung 
herself into Rosamund’s arms, crying: 

“Rosamund, Rosamund, what a fool' I have been! 
I know now that I hate him — I loathe him. A coward I 
a coward! How could I pretend to myself that I 
loved a coward!” 

“You don’t love a coward,” s$id Jlosamund, 
firmly ; the time for fineness had come, she perceived. 
“You don’t love a coward; on the confrary, you love 
my brother Barry.” a 

“I do — I do — I do! I have never loved any one 
else, though I only knew it a couple of hours ago. 
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And*now — is he lost? Are they all lost? Ah, my* 
Rosamund, we shall be sisters — widows in grief/* 

“If you doi/f change your frock, you’ll be in a high 
fever tomorrow,” said Rosamund. # 

."(ft, don’t talk to me of changing,” cried Coralie. 
“He is changing his clothes. That is good enough 
for him. I will not do anything that he does. Hfc>w ( 
can you Remain so cool? Oh, you didn’t look out on 
the sea as we did. White — one mass of seething 
white! You think that it would be possible for the 
boat to live through it ? And then the squall that fell 
with a shock. How can you remain so cool ? ” 

“Cool? Cool? Ah, if you only knew how I feel at 
this moment,” said Rosamund. “Cool? Oh, every 
time you said that word — that terrible word — the 
most terrible that a man can can be called — every 
time that you said it, I felt a stab. I felt that you 
were crying u out against me. Coralie, I know those 
men who are in thxt boat, and I know that if they do not 
succeed in saving the rilen whom they set out to save, 
they will neve.' return to us. That is what makes me 
such a eraveiv — the thought of their bravery, and 
yet — |nd yet — I would rather cherish the memory of 
a man wtoo was brave unto death than be loved by a 
man who had saved Irmself when others were lost. 
Oh, they must return — they must!” 

“They sliail return,” criec^ Coralie. “Your con- 
fession has madte me hopeful — almost brave.” 

“Ah, I know how yo^ feel,” said Rosamund. 
“You feel that it will not do £pr us both to be cow- 
ards!” 

“No — no; it ft not that, indeed,” cried Coralie. 
“No, it is that somehow-i-somehow I seem to have 
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had a cloud just lifted from before my eyes. I»seem 
to see everything clearly now, since— since — ” • 

She paused; she could not give Bertie away by tell- 
ing Rosamund tkat he had overheard the conversation 
between her and Barry on the terrace, and that -he 
had communicated the result of that conversation to 
hi#companion on the mountain-side. 

“Since?— yes, since you confessed — what you have 
just confessed. It is # only by one’s own confession 
that the cloud which obscures our sight is banished.” 

Coralie caught her by the hand and pressed it to 
her own bosom — an eloquent if unconventional act of 
acquiescence. 

“He will return,” she whispered. Only a minute 
and a half had passed since she had confessed that 
she loved Barry, and already she was showing all the 
selfishness of the ‘fully qualified lover by forgetting 
that there was any one else worth considering besides 
Barry. “He will return. ” 

“Yes; they must,” said Rdsamund. 

“Danger — of course; but what right has that 
coward to talk of the amount of danger? He knows 
nothing about it. He actually called the storm 4 trys’l 
a sheet. You heard him?” « 

“He is quite incapable of judging. If it had been ' 
Bertie — ” 

• # 

“Ah, Bertie would thave been able to tell us ail — 
only Bertie would have been aboard* the boat him- 
self— -first — the very first |o go aboard.” 

“There's no doubt«about that.” 

“But Lord Glasnamara can judge of the danger, 
and would he talk as he did if he thought that the boat 
was lost? That is what I have been asking myself.” 
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She spoke with the confident air of one accusto&ed 
to draw serious inferences from the smallest occur- 
rences. • # 

.“If I had not heard my father sneak as he did, I 
shouy not have been nearly so mucn alarmed,’* said 
Rosamund. 

• “What?” cried Coralie. 

“Alas! Coralie, I know my father exceedingly^ 
well ” said Rosamund. “I perceived in a moment 
that his extreme coolness wa^ due only to a desire to 
reassure &s. I could see that all the time he was talk- 
ing to Mr. Mott, pretending to take his part, he was 
much more uneasy than we were. You will see how 
he will try to carry on the same terrible comedy.** 

Coralie threw herself on a chair and hid her face 
with her haftds. In a moment, however, she started 
to her /eet. Her hands were no longer before her 
face; they were clenched as her*arms fell rigidly on 
each side uf her body. 

“I cannot stay here inactive any longer,** she said. 
“I must be doing something. I will know the worst.** 

She picked up her cap from where she had thrown 
it on the Puo*. It left its outline done in rain-water on 
the oaken board. 

At the same instant Lord Glasnamara appeared at 
a door leading to the great corridor. He was in his 
usual evening, dress, and he held the door open for 
Lady Glasnamara tx> enter. • 

• “Is it possible that you haven’t got rid of your 
damp frock, my dear?*’ ciied her ladyship. “I never 
h^rd of such imprudence! • Rosamund, you don’t 
seem to know that it is already ten minutes past 
eight.” 
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• *“Why was not dinner announced at the usual 
'hour?" asked his lordship, with a look of benigji 
inquiry. , * 

“Well, Mr. hjott — " began her ladyship. , 

“Is dinnqf to be put off indefinitely because Mr. 
Mott happens to by lying, for the benefit of his health, 
between hot blankets?" 

, ft May it please your lordship and ladyship, dinner 
is served," came the voice of the butler otft of the 
distance. , 

With a cry Coralie pressed her cap down on her 
head and rushed to the door leading onto the porch. 
She was followed by Rosamund, who snatched up her 
cap from the chair where she had thrown it. 

They were both followed by the protesting shout 
of Lord Glasnamara. 

The iron-studded door banged. • 



CHAPTER XLVIII 

The transition from the dim light of the oaken1iali # 
into *he*night was startling to both girls. They had 
stepped from the dimness of*glowing red peat and 
rare candfes in sconces into the brilliancy of moonlight. 

A young moon was hanging over the height of 
Carrig-na-Pogue, but all the light of day had not yet 
faded out of the blue of the western sky. The whole 
world seemed to have been washed clean by the recent 
rain. Soun8s of innumerable rills came from among 
the firs, <ind here and there, amongst the wet, glitter- 
ing boughs, the gleam of a new-macle stream appeared. 
All the boughs were glittering with their dripping 
drapery, for the wind had risen when the rain had 
ceased, and the trees were waving — the low fir-trees 
in the moonlight — like an army with banners. 

And on the wings of the wind came the sullen, 
ceaseless roar of the seas that roamed about the 
Rosses? * 

What a transformation had been brought about in 
the world* sinae Coralie had been on the mountain- 
side ! * • 

• “Why did we not come away sooner?* ' she cried in 
the ear of Rosamund, as# they stood together not a 
dogen yards from the entrance to the Castle, sending 
their eyes over # the awakened world, from where the 
stars seemed circling round the peaks of the Slieve 
* 4 2 3 
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• Gorm range to where the moon floated over Carrig- 
*na-Pogue, with the planet Jupiter almost withih the 
clasp of her crescent. e 1 # 

“Why did we not come away sooner?* * said Rosa- 
mund. “Tl^nk God for the moonlight. I ^now 
what moonlight is on the lough. It is the difference 
between the gladness of life and the horror of death— 
t mobnlight and darkness on the lough. The moon 
sets between the headlands. The boat will not have 
to grope her way. ** , 

“Oh, blessed moon!** cried Coralie. &he recol- 
lected having read a poem that began with that 
invocation; it had always seemed to her rather a 
foolish thing. Most people would be strongly preju- 
diced against a poem beginning with an address to the 
moon; but now she felt that there had never been 
written a verse so full of beauty and deep feeling. 
“Oh, blessed moon 1 :’* she said once more. “It stands 
as the angel stood — between the living and the dead. 
It stands between us and death. Oh, Rosamund, 
when we looked at it from the terrace for the past 
three nights — since it was only the merest thread of 
silver — could we have thought that — that its shining 
should mean to us the difference between happiness 
and misery?” * 

“Ah, when it did break through the clouds, ** said 
Rosamund, “was it in time? Was it ii? tiiqe?” 

They had paused at* the foot of the track that led 
up the mountain and made a junction 1 with the road 
curving past the round tower of Ardkill to the fishing 
village at the termination of the lough. 

And while the wonder of the potentialities of use- 
fulness of the satellite which she had hitherto 
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regarded as a purely ornamental orb was dawnfhg, 
, upon* Coralie, she was so absorbed that she failed to * 
h&ar the souftd cjf footsteps behind her — she failed to 
see .the figure of Lord Glasnamara on his way to her 
and Upsamund. His voice coming from the dripping 
firs startled both girls. 

• “Any one who would assign a limit to a woman's 
love of romance would be a daring person," growled 
Lord Glasnamara. 

“1 knew that you would J>e quite unable to stay 
indoors v?ith that doubt racking your mind," said 
Rosamund. 

“Doubt? doubt? What doubt?" said he. “Oh, I 
understand what you mean. You never were further 
astray in your life, my dear. I never had a doubt — 
the least ddhbt — that Mr. Mott would shake off, by 
the aid of hot blankets, his incipient catarrh. But he 
really did get wet. " • 

“Had we not better take the steeper track? It is 
the shorter," said Coralie. She felt that Lord Glas- 
namara's affected pleasantry was on the verge of the 
ghastly. She was not able to hear it even with a 
smile, and yot a short time before she had laughed at 
the •humorous narrations of Bertie, though they had 
follow?cMiard upon her tears — hard upon his revela- 
tion to her of her appalling folly. 

“It depends on where you mean to go," said Lord 
Glasnamara in reply to Coraiie. “By the by, where 
# are you goin$f to take your walk, girls?" 

“My dear pater, there* is really no need for such 
uneasiness as you are displaying by your consummate 
self-possession," said Rosamund. 

Her father took his rebuke in silence. He gave 
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Cbralie his hand to assist her to jump over one of the 
larger of the newly formed rills that had turned the 
path into a river-bed, and she acce^tefc his friendly 
aid with a word of gratitude. He said something, dis- 
cursive about spates and trout ; but no furthqy word 
did any of the party speak until they reached the 
ancient Celtic cross above the holy well. The shadoV 
projected on the side of the mound seemed abnor- 
mally long to their eyes, for they had never*seen the 
cross in the light of so # low a moon. 

A man who was kneeling in front of the stone arose 
out of the long shadow with startling suddenness. 

He was a native of the village, and Lord Glasna- 
mara inquired of him if the yacht had returned yet, 
and if the fishing yawl was all right. 

The moonlight was clear enough to show the look 
of uneasiness in the man’s face as he folded his old 
hat up with great* neatness — the caubeen does not 
materially suffer by such treatment. 

“Why shouldn’t herself be all right, my lard?” 
said the man, with a well-simulated, but not suffi- 
ciently well-simulated, look of surprise on his face. 

“Don’t you know that one of the yawls was dis- 
masted in the squall and caught in the cross-tides?’* 
asked his lordship. * 9 

“Indeed I heard the boysgabbin* something about 
that, or maybe the other nonsense, enlirely,” replied 
the man, giving an extra fold-iif to the rim of his 
caubeen. * i 

“And maybe you heard ithat the yacht went out to 
her assistance?’’ said Lerd Glasnamara. , 

“Maybe I did, my lard, but *tis a^short memory I 
have, and it’s not misself that can thrust it from 
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here to the tide,” said the man. “And ’tis a ffhe , 
nrghf for a walk, that it is, your lardship.” 

# Lord Glafnayara staggered back, whispering but 
one.word. 

Rqgamund stepped forward and caught the man 
by the arm, putting her face close to his. 

• “Do you mean to tell us that they are all lost — all 
drowned — that not one of them was saved?” she cried. 

“There was one of them saved, miss,” said the 
man. “Yes, one of them, ar\d he was the one that 
didn’t leaVe the shore —so the boy said, but maybe 
there’s no truth entirely in what they said. It’s not 
misself would believe all that I hear. But I thought 
that there’d be no harm saying a prayer for their 
sowls, though they may be as safe and sound as you 
or misself, rftay the heavens be their bed this blessed 
night!” # 

The man crossed himself, and* Rosamund’s hand 
dropped from his arm. He walked slowly away, and 
knelt once again on the smooth stones at the foot of 
the cross. # 

The three people watched him in silence. The 
characteristic* evasions of the man gave an added 
force to the tragic elements of his story which he told 
so unwillingly. 

“In one hour,” said Lord Glasnamara, with his 
head bent # to tjie ground. He had seated himself on 
a stone at the side of the path. “One hour! My 
# poor child!” • 

He put out a hand to Rosamund. 

# She went to him and t<*ok it; but only for an 
instant. Then she almost flung it from her, crying: 

“I’ll not believe it! I’ll not believe that they are 
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dfowned until I see t&eir bodies on the beach. I tell 
you they are not drowned. What does it matter* if, 
the man did say — what he said? ]Jve#y one knotos 
how the people here assume the worst— jthe .very 
worst — and farfcy that tidings can only be tru$ when 
they are evit tidings. Are you not coming on, pater? 
Oh, dear old pater, you are never going to be the first 
toffive in? Cora, you surely are not the one to believe 
that God is so merciless. Come on with mt, Cora.*' 

4 4 To the beach — to the beach — you spoke of the 
beach just now,” said her father, in a low* voice, but 
with his head raised an inch or two. 

“I shall go with you. I believe in God,” said 
Coralie. 

“You will come with us, dear pater,” said Rosa- 
mund, kneeling down on the path beside him and 
putting an arm round his neck. * 

“I am better here. This is the proper place for 
me,” he replied. 

“Then we shall go alone and bring back the good 
tidings to you,” said Rosamund. 

“No good tidings can ever come to me,” he said; 
and once more his head sank into his hinds. 

”Come,” said Rosamund to Coralie. «, 

At that moment the moon seemed to plufige into 
the depths of a heavy cloud, and the change that 
came over the landscape was miraculous in jts sudden- 
ness. For an instant if. seemed as if all the light in 
the world was extinguished. The beft of wet roads 
that had been glittering ljjce glass in the moonlight 
became black as the , shadow of the cloud sw.ept 
swiftly over them, and the cliff-faces that had been 
white, as though overspread with silver lace, became 
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cowled with crape. From peak to peak of the long , 
n*ountain-ra^ge that dwindled away to the Bay of the 
Ards, rolled the* shadow of the cloud, and through 
the* sudeten darkness there fell the jjJaintive cries of 
innumerable sea-birds — the curlew, the # wild diake, 
qnd the plover. These notes died away among the 
hills, but before they had quite ceased to sound, the 
curious jelamour made by a flock of wild geese fifing^ 
overload filled the air as the birds went whirring and 
whirling down the dark glen to the Bay of the Ards. 

Rosamund, who had heard of the superstition, 
common in some parts of Ireland, as well as England, 
which associates recently disembodied spirits with a 
flock of wild geese, shuddered at the sounds that rang 
through th^ air confusedly and then waned away 
down the depths of the glen. She saw that her father 
was alsd affected by his recalling the legend. 

And then the moon broke free # from the last rolling 
billow of cloud and the world leaped into light once 
more. * 

Coralie grasped Rosamund with both hands, staring, 
with terror in her face, towards the old stone cross. 

RosamunS uttered a startled sob. 

tojd Glasnamara sprang to his feet. 

Stan3Tng there by the side of the cross, the moon- 
light revealed the semblance of two men, and the 
white faefc of tme was the face of Barry Joyce, and the 
white face o^ the other was fhe face of Algy Grafton. 

There they stood — silent — white in the moonlight — 
bareheaded — ghostly. • 

• The man who was pra/Sng on* the low ground 
beneath the ertss saw the figures also. With a cry in 
his native tongue, he fell face forward to the ground. 
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*And then there appeared in the group a, third 
figure, also white and ghostly in the mgonlight — the 
figure of Bertie Joyce. * 

The two others looked at him from head to foot in 
silence, and«he stood with his head bent before ^them. 
The silence became appalling. It was so very differ- 
ent from what would have happened in life. 

Vhe sound of the waves rolling through Lough 
Omeragh had a note of exultation in its clamour. 

Then the silence was broken by the sound of Algy 
Grafton’s voice. 

“Look here, Bertie, old chap,“ he said — every one 
on the side of the slope beside the cross heard him. 
“Look here, stow that rot that you were jawing about, 
and go on in front of us. We want„you to ellt 
Fletcher to fetch out our togs on the sly to the coach- 
house, and six rough towels. Hot towels— devilled 
towels. You see, we should never survive it if we 
were to appear in the hall as we are at this moment. “ 
“Go on, like a good chap,'\said Barry; “and tell 
Sullivan to brew us two stiff tumblers.” 

“And only one lump of sugar in eachj and a small 
one at that,” added Algy. 

Then the man who was lying with his face^to the 
ground leaped up, saying: 

“By the token, *tis alive they are, after all; spirits 
don't drink spirits.” f 

“Algy— Barry!” f 1 t 

The voices came from where the group of three 
were standing in the path ; f vhey had previously been 
concealed by the *ong shadow of the rock. 

Algy and Barry started, gazed in surprise to the 
path. Rosamund was racing toward them. 
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With an exclamation of fear — almost of horror— 


‘.he tfoo men turned round and rushed headlong down 
tfie slope. • % 

And that was how it came that Bertie alone was 
being^iugged, and in full view of the native who had 
been so active with his prayers a few minutes before. 


• “Prayin’ for the sowls of live corpses — that’s what 


misself has been after doin’,*’ said the man. “Well, 
if ever ¥ believe a word that them rapscallions say, 


may 1 oe waked without the whiskey that’s the curse 
of the country, God bless it!’* 
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CHAPTER XLIX 


c *You see/’ said Bertie, “they were not fit to be 
seen, even by moonlight; that’s why they but their 
cable. They were making arrangements with me to 
get their togs brought out to the coach-house for them 
to dress there.” 

“And the stiff tumblers — don’t forget the stiff 
tumblers, and only one lump of sugar to each,” said 
Coralie. 

“And we took them for ghosts!” crieci Rosamund. 

“And I took you for a ghost, too, when you came 
up, and you were the nicest ghost of the flock,” cried 
Coralie. “But why didn’t you come up with the 
others, Bertie?” 

“I hadn't the heart,” said Bertie. “You see, my 
bad luck held me ashore when they were having their 
fun out there, and it wasn’t fit — you seek would never 
have done — ” 

“What would never have done?” asked Cbralie. 

“It would never have done for me to walk along- 
side them, when I had done nothing, ”* replied Bertie. 
“Of course, they said it? was all Thomas — ” 

“All Thomas— what Thomas?” aske'd Coralie. 

“Oh, you know — all tommy — tommy-rot. But 
there was no tommy . 1 So I walked behind them. 
And they picked the four men off the, yawl. She had 
drifted on the reef at Duncraig. That was a bit of 
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seamanship for you — and the tide running five knotsf* 
and hardly any light in the sky. They did it before 
the squall dmm on. The yawl went to pieces in the 
squall. # That*s how the report got # through the vil- 
lage \hat every one was lost. And Sorry got his 
jacket ripped up to the collar, and they both lost their 
caps and got wet to the skin. They’re both objects; 
but it was just my luck not to have a chance of being* 
as dr^a3ful to look at as the worst of them. But 
where’s the pater?” * 

The pater had crept round to the other side of the 
stone cross, and was standing there in silence. 

Rosamund went to his side. 

“You need not have been complaining of your 
luck, my dear Bertie,” said Coralie. “You are quite 
as much wet as either of the others. You couldn’t 
have been wetter if you had gone down with the 
yawl.” 

“I’m no wetter than you are,” said he. “You came 
out to see if you coujfl lend a hand — and you didn’t 
wait to change. That was so like you, Cora. But 
there's no reason why you shouldn’t change now. 
hid you see t?ie way Algy went down the slope? You 
wouldn’t think that a few months ago he was as lame 
as — as— • 

“As Nemesis,” suggested Cora. 

“Nemesis? Nemesis? What put Nemesis into your 
head, anyway?” saRl Bertie. • 

• “I don’t know; only somehow Nemesis came into 
my head,” said she. Thes moonlight was not strong 
enough to let him see the full significance of her smile. 
He could only gaiess that she was smiling a smile of 
some significance. 


2 r 
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But he made his guess. 

“Isn’t Nemesis another name for retribution?” hg 
whispered. “If a chap has shown tonnself to be a 
sweep first, and % coward later on, hasn’t Nerpesis got 
a show with* him sometimes when he least thinks 
of it?” 

“I’ve heard something like that before now,” she 
treplTed. “And I’ ve also heard that Nemesis occa- 
sionally overtakes people who are too lazy to change 
their wet garments. I’lV race any one on the piountain- 
side to the Castle.” 

And it was with the step of a young doe upon the 
side of Slieve Gorm — the image is taken from a lyric 
in the Erse tongue by Bard Cormac MacCormac — and 
with her hand in Bertie’s, that Coralie returned to the 
Castle. Rosamund and her father followed in a moie 
leisurely fashion. Lord Glasnamara was f deeply 
affected by the incidents of the night ; quite half an 
hour had passed before he was measuring out his 
phrases in inches of delicate ^sarcasm and graceful 
badinage as usual. 

Coralie’s dress was not made of a material that 
coquetted with the rain The heaviest Rainfall known 
to the west coast of Ireland failed to penetrate the 
cloth. Only her hair was as full of tangles aUrfeaera’s, 
and it was on this account that she was ordered to 
drink a medicinal preparation of which SuAlivan, the 
butler, alone possessed 4 *the recipb — “with one lump 
of sugar, and a small one at that,” she remarked to 
her maid when the latter held up her hands at the 
sight of the mass of tangles which the removal « of 
mademoiselle’s cap revealed. , 

“Mais ce n’est pas possible que vous buvez de 
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.4>onche, mademoiselle!’* cried the maid. “Quel hor^ 
*eur!” % 

“Mais oui, *en verity,*’ said Coralie. “Je crois 
bien qtfle le ponche Irlandais est un* boisson trfcs dis- 
tingue — tr£s delicat. * * • 

. The maid flung up her hands once again, and 
Coralie swallowed part of the medicine without^nak- 
ing a wjy face. # 

T! e supper which they all made off the ruin of the 
dinner was the most joyous meal the party had had 
together since they had become a party. Bertie said 
nothing further about his ill-luck, for Bernard Mott 
did not appear that night. It was rather curious that 
the only one who had suffered from the adventures 
of the night was Mr. Mott, the only one who had 
not seen his way clearly to become a participator in 
f he adventure. He had gone ^arly to bed, Lady 
Glasnamara said, in apologising for his absence, for 
he felt greatly fatigued, and besides, he had got wet, 
as perhaps he had nfentioned before placing himself 
unreservedly in the hands of his host. 

His namejvas never mentioned by any one except 
his apologist, Lady Glasnamara, and so the night was 
a deligjjj£id one, with the entertainment of harp music 
and pipe music and pianoforte music, but not over 
much of any one of them ; and very late that night 
Bertie fiis ffiends an # illustration of how the 

hornpipe was^ianced aboard the ships of the Mediter- 
ranean squadron, and challenged any one present to 
discover in any of its mo^ments the smallest sugges- 
tion of a degeneration due to the* influence of the 
saraband, the ftirantelle* or any of the foreign kick- 
shaws — he called them kickshaws for reasons of his 
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«.own, and for kicks he thought that a certain G<reek~- 
dance which he had learned on the island of Crete 
fairly took the cake. Well, if they particularly 
wished, he would give the company some idea of the 
Greek dance! 

He did give them — yes, some idea 

If was when Rosamund had gone to her room that 
Coralie's maid conveyed the compliments of ,her mis- 
tress to Mademoiselle Joyce (pronounced Joys), and 
would she have the goodness to permit Mies Randal 
an interview of five — ten minutes — before she sleep, to 
say a word? 

Rosamund begged Celestine to say that she would 
be most happy to see Miss Randal immediately. 

“I had no chance of talking to you apart from the 
others,** said Coralie, when she seated herself beside 
her friend on the little sofa. 

“I had no chance, either; I was trying to ask you 
if I might go to your room for a moment,** said Rosa- 
mund. 

Then there was a silence. Coralie caught a strand 
of her own hair and began coiling it on her finger. 
Rosamund did the same with one of her darker tresses. 
Then the one looked at the other, and bothja^ighed. 

That gave Coralie a start. 

“The fact is, Rosamund,** said she, “we have had 
rather an exciting day.** 

“I consider it to be one of the most, eventful days 
of my life — of our life,** said Rosamund. “It is the 
day that marks the beginning of things coming right.** 

“If I could only think that,** said Coralie, with a 
sigh. 

“Why should you not think it, my dear child?** 
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asked Rosamund* “Did not^ou — well, you told^fn 
( v -MoUt that he was a coward. That was the beginning# 
fit things coming right. I clearly saw things shape 
from that happy moment.” 

w you know that when one is*excited one says 
•many things that one fears to think of afterwards.” 

• “That is how excitement is healthy. My dear, we 
all need a spiritual Turkish bath now and again.^ An 
excitement such as we had to-day opens the pores, ill 
the rather vulgar language of hygiene — the pores of 
the soul.* Now don’t tell me that you want to take 
back the coward.” 

“No; I certainly will not take back the coward.” 

“And I hope that you do not mean to take back — 
the other thing you said.” 

“I confessed to you that you had come to think 
that—” 

“No, you didn’t say a word# about thinking; the 
only thing you thought was that there had been too 
much thinking. You confessed to me that you had 
come to know that f bu loved my brother. I will not 
have you take back that part of your confession for 
worlds.” * 

“I will not take it back. I will repeat it — yes, 
over a^Lover again. Yes, I love him— I love him — 

I love him!” 

Her face Jiad become gradually flushed as she 
spoke these words* and her^iead gradually sank with 
9 th^t sweet fhame, which is more than half pride, of 
such a confession as was hers, until it was lying on 

Rosamund’s shoulder. # 

• • 

“My dearest — my sweet sister! said Rosamund, 
tenderly. • 
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. am not ashamed'; I am only ashamed of not 
•having known my own heart sooner, * * said Coralie. - 

“You know it now — before it is too laVi — and that? 
is enough, Coralie.* * 

“I hope it is hot too late. You said that things 
were coming right; well, let them come right of their- 
own accord, if they are to come right. I don't wish* 
any eue to help them. You will not make any move, 
ftosamund?" e 

“You do not surely fancy that I would endeavour 
to push myself forward as an auxiliary to heafven, who 
has taken your love affairs in hand at last? Did I 
make the attempt to play the part of a little Provi- 
dence towards you when I saw that you were doing 
your best to be a fool — you know that I have always 
believed that any girl who allows herself to be guided 
except by her own heart is a fool?* I was a fool 
myself, and I did not deserve that things should come 
right with me." 

“That is all I have to say. If I thought that he — ** 

“He shall never get the reinotest hint from me, 
either that you called Mr. Mott a coward, or that you 
told me — what you did tell me. I promise you that. 
Only take my advice, Coralie; turn all your attention 
to the question of getting rid of the old Iqj^rbefore 
you think of being on with the new. That's the only 
piece of advice I give you. You'll have to face Mr. 
Mott to-morrow.’* 

“I called him a coward. Is he a ma»?" 

“You, at any rate, are not a coward. You will 
have to face him in the morfting. Good-night.’* 
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• She was certainly not a coward ; still, she awoke 
with a sense of uneasiness. It was not dispelled by 
the reflection that, after all, there was no grave issiae 
to be decided. She was not a prisoner on trial. Ber- 
nard Mcrtt was not her judge. He could not sentence 
her to a terra of imprisonment, the effect of which 
would be a blight upon her life. He could not even 
sentence her to a term of exile from her friends at 
the Castle. 

She began to consider what is the usual outcome 
of a quarrel between a young man and a young woman 
engaged to be married. What, is the worst that can 
befall tlv; young woman who has, in a fit of anger, 
applied an opprobrious name to the young man whom 
she has promised t*> marry? Of course the worst 
thing that ^.ouid happen to the young woman would 
be to be !efj [n t ^ ie lurch by the young man — so, at 
le^st, she knew the majority of the girls of her 
acqu^ift^ince would say. With the majority of girls 
the lurch is the opposite to the church. 

But the thought of being left in the lurch by Ber- 
nard Mott embodied no terror to her. The worst that 
could happen? Ah! Bernard Mott had an alternative 
in store for her that was infinitely worse ; he might 
forgive her. She fear td the fidelity of Mr. Mott. 
Her dread was the possibility that he would be mag- 
nanimous. 9 m 
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And the result of hir interview* with him was to 
<prove that she had not formed an exaggerated estimate- 
of his good nature — his detestable goodnature — his 
contemptible forgiving disposition. 

He said “Good-morning M quite affably tb eyery 
one on coming downstairs in the morning. And the • 
magnanimity of his nature showed itself early; for# 
he sailed quite in his usual way upon Coralie, and 
expressed a hope that she experienced no ill effects of 
her wetting. No? Well, so much for good luck; but 
she must be more cautious in future. * 

And the funny part of it all was that he looked on 
himself as the hero of the leading incident of the pre- 
vious night; because he was the only one who had 
found it necessary to wrap himself in hot blankets and 
to go to bed at the usual dinner-hour, he h«id actually 
come to think of himself as a hero. He had never 
before been wet to the skin, and the inconvenience of 
the thing assumed heroic proportions in his eyes. On 
the same analogy the man who acquires book learning, 
painfully and after long hours of *tudy snatched from 
a commonplace avocation, believes himself to be 
learned, when he has only mastered a few; of the ele- 
ments of learning which a schoolboy achieves in the 
course of a diligent year. ^ 0 

Of course, a hint of the direction which his thoughts 
were taking was enough for Algy Grafton. Algy con- 
fessed to being very anxious for the health of Mr. 
Mott. He hoped that Mr. Mott was not foolhardy in 
coming down to breakfast after all he had undergone. 
And then Mr. Mott perceived his chance for a sly 
retort — the verbal equivalent to a playful dig in the 
ribs — upon Major Grafton and Barry Joyce. 
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“There was some foolhardiness displayed fast* 
-night, but not by me," he said, with more than John-* 
Ionian promptness. 

“Bravo, Mr. Mott! They may well hang iheir 
heac^g, ” *cried Lord Glasnamara. Aid sure enough, 
both Algy and Barry hung their heads — Algy espe- 
cially. They were both silent. Mr. Mott was smiling. 

Bertie sprang to his feet. # ^ 

‘Con/ound it all!** he cried. “You don’t mean 
to think — to think that — that — oh, damn it all!” 

He flufcg down his serviette and overturned his 
chair. That was something, anyway. The noise was 
terrific, and following hard upon his oath it constituted 
a very effective demonstration, in the naval definition 
of a threatening movement. 

Coralie caught one arm and Rosamund the other. 

“You # shall not go, Bertie,” cried the former. 

It’s a free country. You shall say what you have to 
say. I agree with you whatever you are going to 
say. * * 

“Yes, it’s a free 'breakfast-table — the Radical 
ideal,” said Lord Glasnamara. “Come along. Speak 
up, my boy. # We are all equal here and elsewhere. 
We a # re not living under a republic.” 

Bertigp^aised his chair and examined its knees. 
He picked up his serv : ette and carefully rolled it up 
into a hard bai^ 

“All that I want«to say no^§ is that — that I want to 
apologise for what I said just now. I was a bit of an 
ass, but I don’t think I’ll be so again.” 

That was all Bertie had to gay. 

And no one had much to say after he had 
spoken. • 
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• € It was when every one had left the breakfast- 
stable — Bertie was the first to leave — that Bernard** 

4 

sought an interview with Coralie. Sl)e Irad remaindtj 
in the hall in order to give him the chance of asking 
her for an ir^ferview. He did it very kindly.** * 

“You have not given me much of your time lately: 
Do come out to the terrace with me, if only for a few 
t miifutes,” he said. 

“Oh, yes,’* she replied, quickly. “I wilh go with 
you to the — no, not to the terrace.” (She suddenly 
recollected that it was on the terrace sh h had had 
her last confidential interview with him, and it had 
ended in her submission to his stronger will.) 

“Any place,” said he. 

“The terrace. Come along,” she cried, after only 
the briefest pause. She defied precedent: She would 
not avoid the terrace. She knew now that she loved 
Barry. 

“I thought that I would like to speak with you 
alone,” said he, when he had closed the glass door 
leading from the drawing-room. I know that you 
have been feeling uncomfortable since last night.” 

“Oh, no; I have not felt the least uncomfortable,” 
she replied, “The cloth of my dress was good, the 
rain did not penetrate it. And I wore m^^ountain 
shoes, too.” 

“I did not mean physical discomfort,” said he. 
“No; but surely — do rou recollect what you said to 
me when I entered the hall — when £ was weary — 
broken down — wet to the |kin — overcome with excite- 
ment of all that I had gone through in doing my duty?” 

“Yes, I remember; I said you were a coward,” 
said she. 
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“Yes, that was the word you made use of. I nfust* 
‘confess that it rankled in mj soul as a barbed arrow* 
(Tipped in powotyvould rankle in my flesh — it rankled — 
yes, until I recollected that, after all, you were only 
a gi«l — you were also greatly excited ; # you had not 
acquainted yourself with the facts of the case. You 
would be the first to admit that you had spoken too 
hastily/* m # 

H'» paused. He was anxious to give her a chance 
of expressing her regret. 

She did not seem very ready to take advantage of 
the opening. She remained silent. 

“I will not do you the injustice to believe that you 
are not grieved at having so falsely and cruelly 
accused me,” said he. “No; lam sure that, bitterly 
though the Accusation rankled in my soul, the thought 
of how you had wronged me rankled more bitterly in 
your heart. That is why I have aSked you to hear me 
now; I wish to reassure you. I wish to tell you that 
you need not fear thajt I will not make every allow- 
ance for you. Corabe, I forgive you — frankly and 
freely and unconditionally, and if I can forgive you, 
surely you caiWorgive yourself. Let me be your advo- 
cate jwith yourself. Let me persuade you to forgive 
yourself^** 

“Mr. Mott, I have nothing to forgive myself,** she 
said. , • 

“What — what? Oh, Coralie!** 

« “Nothing-*so far as last night is concerned. I 
spoke on the impulse of thg moment, to be sure — ” 

“I knew it. But I forgive fou. *’ # 

“I don’t want*you to forgive me/* 
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•“That will make my forgiveness the more magnan- 
’ imous. Let us talk no more about it.*' • 

“Mr. Mott, I want you to release fine from tHp 
promise I made to marry you.** 

“Do not tall^ such folly, my child. Do you feally 
fancy that I think such reparation necessary for a 
fault which I have already forgiven? Nay, Coralie, 
^sucfc a sacrifice as you are willing to make — *' 

“Oh, you make me lose all patience with you. I 
never knew what an egoist was before. Mr. Mott, 
I did you a great wrong in leading you to bfelieve that 
I loved you. I did not know what love was when I 
told you that I would marry you. I thought it was 
something quite different from what I now know it to 
be. I now know that I never loved you." 

“Coralie, you know that I love you." ‘ 

His voice was full of grave tenderness. 

“No — no — no!“* she cried. “You do not know 
what love is. You could not have loved me and come 
back to me as you did last night, when the others had 
gone into danger. Love for me would have sent you 
out with them to try to save the lives of the men who 
were ready to perish. You would have gone with 
them for love of me. One cannot love and be cow- 
ard, and you showed yourself to be a coward* I will 
never marry a coward — never — never! Oh, what a 
chance you had ! If you had gone igto that danger 
last night, and had conv^ back, saying to me, ‘I did it 
for you,’ I would have forgiven you all,^nd have, mar- 
ried you. But now it is too late." 

“Is it?” said he, talcing a step nearer to her fnd 
fixing his eyes upon hers. 

She knew that he was muking the attempt to over* 
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-com* her will, as he had done a few nights before on, 
the same terrace. She already felt her will weaken- 
ing, but she now a talisman to neutralise his arts. 
She' % had*a talisman now that she ha^i not then, and 
she knew it. • 

* “I love Barry — I love Barry,” she whispered to 
herself, and faced him. 

“I will not release you from the effects of you* 
promise,” said he, in his voice of incantation and 
with his eyes looking into hers. “I will not release 
you* you do not wish to be released; you wish to 
keep your promise to me. You are to say ‘Yes — yes. * 
Now, answer me, ‘Yes.” 

“No — no — no!” she cried. “You are a coward. I 
care nothing for your schemes. I love a brave 
man.” 

“You shall marry me,” he said* when he had recov- 
ered from the shock of surprise which he sustained on 
finding that he had lost his power of impressing her 
with the accuracy of what he said, without consider- 
ing what his words actually amounted to. “You shall 
marry me. I refuse to set you free ; and I know that 
you are not tlie sort of girl to free yourself without 
my 'consent. You are mine, Coralie. Ah, think of 
what you and I shall accomplish — hand in hand — side 
by side — for the healing of the nations — for the — ”**«»,*. 

She pflt her fingers into her cars, and with a cry 
flung herself^through the dtJor and into the drawing- 
' room beyond — into the arms of Rosamund, who was 
waiting for her. • 

* “He will not release me— he wiH not release me; 
he is a coward— a cowanj,” she cried. 

And Mr. Mott heard her. 

• • 
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He thought it well to leave the terrace^.by the- 
steps leading into the garden. f • 

That afternoon brought a letter from Anferic^ for 
Coralie whitfh puzzled her greatly. It also brought 
a letter with the same postmark for Lord Glasnar 
mar^, and the contents of this letter startled him 
'greatly. He was very grave during the evening, and 
after the dreariest dinner that had ever taken place at 
Cashel-na-mara, he made a sign to Barry, and Barry 
followed him into the little room where the accounts 
of the estate were kept. 

“I have had a letter from Coralie's father, Barry/' 
said Lord Glasnamara. “He has lost everything. 
He is as poor as when he left Ireland. It all went in 
one week — a manoeuvre of a combination of Wall 
Street jobbers. That's how things are managed in 
America; a man is either at the top of the ladder or 
at the bottom. That’s the elevator system. There's 
no walking upstairs in America. You get into the 
elevator on the ground floor, and in five seconds you 
are a millionaire on the twentieth story. Another 
ring of the bell, you step out on the ground floor a 
pauper. Denis Randal is on the ground flexor /o-day. 

I heard something about the awful week in Wall 
Street. '* 

“How does this concern me in particular?'' asked 
Barry. 

“Well, the fact is, I don't know how I am to break 
the news to Coralie; it's plain that her father only 
hinted at the crash to her. How am I to tell her — 
how am I to tell her? There’s the letter." 

After a moment's consideration, Barry said: 
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* M^he most natural way of telling her is by tellings 
the man whom she has promised to marry. Should he 
hot be the onte fo break the news to her?” 

“The*trutnSs, I don’t like the fellow, Barry. " 

4 ^I’ve suggested the way you can pay*him off.” 

# “But the fellow is a sweep; he may say something 
unkind to the girl. These things should be done with 
a tender, hand. ” • 

“ Tender or rough, the thing should be done 
through him. ” 

“I don’t like the idea,” said Lord Glasnamara, 
pacing the room. “Heavens! Just think of it! A 
fortnight ago the man was worth millions — pounds, 
mind you, not dollars — and now — ” 

Barry stgod musing for some time. 

“Yes, Mott must be the instrument,” said he at 
last. “She detests Mott, but she.has not thrown him 
over yet. ” 

“He will save her that trouble now,” said his 
father. “1 fancy I know this Mr. Mott. I don’t 
detest him. No; on the contrary — he has made you 
a Conservative. 

“Independent. ” 

‘•Psjia!” 

Barry went to the door; but before he had opened 
it a sudden thought seemed to strike Lord Glasrf 
mara. • * 

“One worj,” he said, as £arry paused at the door. 

• “I saw a look in your eyes just now that put an idea 
into my head — ah, never mind!” 

•Barry left the room. 
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CHAPTER LI 

w "When Bernard Mott went to his room that night, 
after having a word or two with his host in the office- 
room, he seated himself on his bed and took from his 
pocket the letter which Lord Glasnamara had read to 
him, begging of him to communicate the contents to 
Coralie. He now perused the letter with his own 
eyes, scanning paragraph after paragraph, in case 
Lord Glasnamara had left out, with intent to deceive 
him, some vital sentence — some sentence that would 
change the meaning of the whole letter as communi- 
cated to him by Lord Glasnamara. He suspected his 
host — as, indeed, he did most people. He had hon- 
estly believed that the family of Joyce had invited 
Coralie to pay them a visit with a view to marry her 
eventually to Barry; it would suit the Joyce family 
extremely well to marry their heir to a young woman 
who would inherit millions; and he now thought that 
Lord Glasnamara was quite equal to forgitig a letter 

make him, Bernard Mott, believe that Coralie’s 
father had lost his wealth, so that he/Bernard Mott, 
might be led to free Co*alie from 'her engagement to 
marry him. 

He had spoken very grandly to Lord Glasnamara, 
and had asked for the letter, which he was now exam- 
ining with all the acumen of the most careful expert 
that was ever made a fool of by the clumsiest of forgers. 
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No, there was no mistake ftbout it. There wa« no 
flaw"*wi^where. The letter was a genuine one, and he 1 
.Vas saved. ^ # 

That waswie first thought that came to him. He 
wa^savfcd from the fate of being a jlenniless husband 
of a penniless girl. 

• What a mercy it was that he had not married her 
long ago. His position would have been deplorable; 
he miglft even be compelled to work. * 

But the first moment of exultation in regard to this 
particulsft* piece of Wck was followed by several 
moments of a less joyous type. He felt that he had 
been absolutely insulted by Fate. He had been made 
the sport of Fate, just as if he were an ordinary man. 
He had been mocked by dreams. He had the cup 
raised to his lips, and it had been dashed from his 
hard. a He had sought to bind fortune to himself with 
ropes of gold, but they had turned out to be ropes of 
sand. IL* had — well, he had spent over fifteen 
pounds over this visit of his to Ireland, to say nothing 
of those casual disbursements which he had regarded 
as incidental to the position of a man who is about to 
marry an heiress. 

Oh, he had been badly treated. He had heard 
some «ne»say that Ireland was the grave of political 
reputations. But what was the reputation of a few 
politicians compared to all that he had lost througTf 
his association witfi Ireland.^ 

Why, he Ind very nearly lost confidence in his own 
ability — in his own astuteness in dealing with the 

sons of men. * 

# • • 

His only reflection that brought him any consola- 
tion was that the girl wte had led him on to be made 
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a foOl of had lost all her money — that the people who 
had, he felt sure, enjoyed seeing him befooled^-^uld* 
not benefit by his discomfiture. He ,wap only sorry* ( 
that Barry Joyce had not married Coraliy long ago, so 
that now he would be left with a penniless gifl on* his 
hands. That would indeed have been a jest on the * 
part of Fate worthy of the best efforts at jocularity on* 
the part of the humourous gods. There would have 
been some fun in the spectacle of the discomfiture of 
the family who had intrigued to bring about the union 
of the heir to their barren acres with the heiress (as 
they supposed) to the millions of the man whose piti- 
ful letter was now lying on the bed before him. 

Oh, yes; he felt that he could have put Fate up 
to a good many tricks, but — 

He sprung to his feet, and with savage energy set 
about the work of packing his portmanteau., which 
had cost him forty-two shillings in a shop off Totten- 
ham Court Road. It was almost midnight when he 
sat down to write two letters — one to Lord Glasna- 
mara, returning Mr. Denis Randal’s letter, and the 
other to Mr. Denis Randal’s daughter. Then he 
went to bed and slept fitfully until six o’clock in the 
morning. At that hour he rose, and with his new 
portmanteau in one hand and his hat-box and uirbrella 
in the other, set out for that part of the road through 
Glen Dhu at which the usual long jaunting car tarried 
for letters and possible„,,though infrequent, passen- 
gers. 

In nine hours he was aboard the steamer, making 
a quick passage to Holyheaa. 

He had shirked the duty with which he had been 
entrusted by Lord Glasnam^ra. In the letter which 
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he had left for Coralie h*e made no reference t<fc the 
.fac^^jat her father was penniless. He merely said* 
•that after due thought he found that his own self- 
respect woim not permit of his regarding himself as 
ari^ longer b^md to a woman who bad shown herself 
• to be quite incapable of understanding # him or appre- 
ciating his aims. 

There was a light in her eyes as she shaw edj Rosa- 
mund Ihe letter which had been put into her hantls 
shortly before breakfast; but the light which came 
into Rosamund’s eyes was of quite a different sort 
“Miserable cur!” she muttered. “He has acted 
up to the last consistently with the estimate I formed 
of his character. “ 

“Now you are wise after the event,” said Coralie, 
with a laugh. “You told me yesterday only that you 
knew he would bind me to my promise, and yet — 
there is his release,” • 

“ Misti able cur I* said Rosamund again. “He has 
the effrontery to talk of his self-respect, when he has 
made it plain that fffe only released you because he 
learned that you were no longer an heiress to mil- 
lions.” 

“No longer — what do you say? No longer — “ 

% 'lgy Qpor Coralie ! It is left for me to tell you what 
my father trusted to that cur to tell you. Did your 
father not hint even in his letter to you yesterday^** 
the caU&trople yhich has left him a ruined man — a 
penniless njfm?” 

Coralie continued looking at her friend for some 
moments, then she turnetl away and seated herself in 
t*he nearest chair. * • 

“So that’s the meaning of the letter that puzzled 
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me,i' she said. “I recdllect now — oh, I should have 
Renown what he meant Thank God ! I am saved^rom* 
that man, even though I am left without a cent P , 
am a beggar. But people who are savecyrom a wreck 
are happy, even Irihough they may have'iost a frock or 
two.” c 

Rosamund laughed. She perceived that Coralie* 
could^^lprealise that she had escaped from Mott. 
She could not realise that she was pennile9«. She 
wondered how long it would be before she understood 
what it meant, looked at from all points of the com- 
pass. 

And then Lord Glasnamara entered the hall with 
his unstamped letter in his hand. 

“I have told Coralie that she is penniless,” said 
Rosamund. * 

*'Yes, and Mr. Mott has set me free,” laughed 
Coralie. 

And then she sat down and wept — not for grief 
that she was penniless, but in gladness of the newly 
recovered freedom. ‘ 

Lord Glasnamara did not speak a word. He kissed 
his daughter and stroked Coralie on the hair. 

On the whole, Coralie was the brightest one at the 
breakfast-table, though it must be admi/jecL that 
Bertie was not far behind her. But Barry was 
*^ioughtful almost to the point of moodiness. And 
there was a general feeling of relief, when the head- 
keeper was admitted, and presented several reports 
that required to be debated. 

Coralie saw Barry passing .he window shortly after- 
wards with a fishing-rod. Bertie also saw his 
brother, and frowned, seeingrhim. He then glanced 
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in the direction of Coralie, hoping that she had no^ 

jioticecT his frown, but fearing that she had, for there 
was a good of sadness in the smile which she cast 
at him. % \ # 

lie was by her side in a moment. • 

“Come into the garden, Cora," he said. “We 
can’t possibly have many more days wit ^sunshine. 
It’s warm as June.” • 

. he followed him down the slope of the garden, 
and on tQ the little bridge of planks with a rustic rail 
that spanned the little stream known as Garry-lin. 
They stood in the sunshine, leaning over the rail and 
looking into the flowing water. 

“It’s too bright for trout. “ said Bertie. “But 
Barry isn’^ gone for the fish. I know him and his 
ways. He’s gone to think it out." 

“To*think it out?” she repeated. 

“Yes; ome chaps can only think when they have 
a pen in their hand. Others are no use unless they 
have a fish'ng-rod. A naval man is the utterest soft- 
roe withou< his telescope. Yes, Barry is gone to 
think it out.’’ 

She looked at him for a long time, and then 
said: 

“Tliat^s what I must do, Bertie. I must try to 
think it out. ’’ 

“Don* go # nntil you hear what I have got to say 
to you,’’ said he,* gently #i I haven’t got much to 
say*to you except this: Things are coming round all 
right, as I knew they wfuM. I know this, too; if 
tllere is any one in the world*glad that you are come 
to your last dftne, that f one is Barry. I know old 
Barry, and I know there are^some times when he’s 
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<jiot shy. He was a bit stand off when you hadjrour 
millions; but, by the Lord Harry! he’ll not stand ofj 
now that you are nothing but yourself. / That’s all. ** * 

She gave hin^her hand. / 

“I must think it all out,” she said. She left him. 
on the little bridge, and then strolled along one of 
the traq]c^ until she reached a secluded nook among 
the low firs that afforded her a splendid diorama of 
the hill ranges, from the purple of Slieve Gorm to the 
faint grey of the distant Bay of Ards. Jlere she 
seated herself to think out the situation. 

Two hours she remained there lost to sight, but 
gradually coming to see clearly what the changed con- 
dition in her life meant relative to the people she 
loved best in the world. 

As a result of her consideration of the many ques- 
tions that presented themselves to her, she went to 
her room and wrote out a cablegram to her father. 
In composing it she forgot for the time being that 
she was no longer the daughter of a millionaire. She 
found that the cost of transmission amounted to 
eighteen pounds, fifteen shillings. The nearest tele- 
graph office was at Ballysuggarth, four miles away; 
and the name of that particular hanger-on of the 
Castle whose duty it was to carry messages to the 
office was Rory O’Neal. She sent for him, and put 
her message and the money into his hknd. 

“Have ye the book, miss?’’ he inquired. 

“The book, Rory?’’ 

“Yes, miss; ye must lefcme have the savings-bank 
book before I can lodge the money for ye.’’ 

“But the money is to p^y for the message.” 

“Sixpence is all th^t a telegorm costs, miss.” 
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“Oh! this one will cost \nore; eighteen powids, 
'fiffH?!* shillings. ” * 

He smiled Jhe smile of the knowing one. 

. “To be\ire they’d take all ye’d choose to give 
thfcm, Aiss, but I’ll try them with $ sixpence to start 
with,” said Rcry, taking the money and the message 
*and walking off without further parley. 

T t vfas late that night when Barry found himstlf 
by the side of his father in the smoking-room. 

“I should like to ask you one question,” said 
Barry, suddenly. “I should like to ask you if you 
think that that letter from Coralie’s father is a bona 
fide one. ” 

“Bona fide — how?” asked his father. 

“Wcll, % it occurred to me that it might have been 
written at your suggestion to get rid of that fellow,” 
said Barry. • 

“You pay a graceful compliment to my acumen,” 
said his father. “But I give you my word that I 
don’t deserve it. I believe that the letter describes 
approximately the position of Denis Randal.” 

“Then k shall ask Coralie to-morrow to marry 
mg,” said Barry. 

“Vhen you will do a very imprudent thing,” said 
the father. “I wih not deny that it was the earnest 
hope of % her father and of your father to see you maP^ 
ried to Coralie. *But now-p-well, if she was even mod- 
erately endowed I should be satisfied ; she is the 
sweetest girl that lives, but — penniless. Barry, you 
Jcnow as w ? ell as I do the position ojf our affairs.” 

4 1 know tlvtt I shall ask Coralie to marry me.” 

“And if she accepts^ou, you will both be happy — 
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and you Will both be miserable. You will be happy in 
Moving her; but when the money cares begiff^and 
they will begin the day you are married — your time . 
of wretchedness will begin.*' / 

“I know that^you are right; but lifG is made up of 
happiness and wretchedness, and I shall ask Coralie" 
to marry me.” # 

“feriSfT’thakl had a more tangible asset than my 
blessing to offer you K Barry. M c 

“I don’t ask for any other, sir.” 

And the father and son shook hands gravely. 



CHAPTER LII 

It w^s Rosamund who rushed k^^tTFSi^when 
nea y every one had sat down the breakfast-tabTc 
the next morning. She had a letter of two pages in 
her hand. 

“Coralie has gone,*’ she cried. 

“Gone — gone where?** said Lord Glasnamara. 

“Gone home — back to America. She was dressed 
and off by the post-car at six o’clock. She left a let- 
ter for me — this is it.** 

Rosamund threw herself into a chair and gasped. 

Loid Glasnamara looked af Barry. Barry had 
become pale. 

“What a strange £tep to take,’’ said Lady Glasna- 
mara. “How does she explain it? What about her 
trunks?” 

“She askspus to have them sent after her by the next 
steamer,” said Rosamund. “She says that she has 
thought emt the matter, and she feels that her place is 
by the side of her father.” ^ 

“She % will be at Ball) beg by now, and will leave by 
the nine-forty-fn* train fqr the junction to Queens- 
town Sh^vill catch the Majestic this evening. *S 

Bertie had made the calculation. He was address- 
wig it to his brother. % 9 

Barry pulled out his watch. The hour was ten 
minutes to nine. He mXde for the door. 

/ 
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<" Fingal — try Fingal'!" shouted Bertie. 

"Fingal — I think so," replied Barry, disappearing. 

" What does he mean to do?" askgd /-ord Glasna- 
mara, anxiously. / 

"Why, what fe left for him to do except 'tt> follow 
her and bring her back?" cried Bertie. 

"Fourteen Irish miles. Is Fingal good for thal 
insid«r*Ef^%*s?& asked Algy. t 

"By the skin of ^is teeth," said Bertie. '"I'll see 
him off." He bolted to the door. 

"Oh, I should have suspected her — I should have 
watched her," complained Rosamund. "I might have 
known that she meant to — " 

"Perhaps it is just as well," said Lady Glasnamara, 
in a resigned voice. 

"I hope he’ll catch her," said Algy. 

"You are a sportsman," said Lord Glasnamara. 

"I’ll lay four to dne on Barry, anyway," said Algy. 

"Oh, you have no feeling — no thought — no deli- 
cacy," moaned Rosamund. 

She rushed to a window, flung it open, and waved 
her handkerchief, shouting, "Good luck!" as Barry, 
mounted on that prince of Irish hunters, Fingal, went 
down the drive. 

Before he was out of hearing every «,ne # in the 
room had shouted "Good luck!" through the window. 

"Good luck, whatever that may moan, ".said Lord 
Glasnamara. "Good luctk. Does that mean overtak- 
ing her or failing to overtake her?" v ' 

"He’ll do it, never fear," cried Bertie, cheerily, 
from outside. " ( 01d Fipgaf is fresh, and he knows s 11 
about it. He’s pulling Barry’s arns out of their 
sockets by now. ’’ 8 
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And so he was. * • 

* TJo^n the long drive went the man and the horsd^ 
the pebblesfcsliooting among the firs like hailstones, 
and then up Ifce soft road through Glen Dhu. Barry 
he?d hTtn at W st, for the slope ufftvayJs was heart- 
breaking, though Fingal affected to regard it as a 
trifle. But when the higher level wa s rea ched, and 
the road branched off, with the hofc0t«vC(TO&$jc side 

4T * # 

and the round tower on the otj^fr, the horse had his 
own way over the flat country. He got into his 
stride, and with lowered head settled well down to 
his work. He came in sight of the narrow path that 
wound round the base of the mountains in the dis- 
tance, and he did not need his rider to put him at the 
stone wall to enable them to make the shorter cut 
across the fields to the mountain road. He went over 
the ol)«tacle like an india-rubber tennis-ball, and pull- 
ing himst If together for a galTop, he cut across the 
undulating moorland, rushing the great heather 
hedges as if* they were fresh-cut grass hillocks. He 
gave his head a shake as he breasted the sharp broken 
slope below the road, and he climbed up to the road 
with scarcely an effort. He flashed round the ruined 
cattle of the Ardagh, and an old man, looking after 
co\vs-*-a few cows that were among the wiry grass of 
the ditch-side — too* off his caubeen with a shou^of 
“More and ihcn painfully climbed to a bTt* 

of broken wall tw see the last of the gallop. 

•Four m#fbs <>( £ run over every kind of ground the 
good horse had finished, and he was giving no sign of 
slackening when his ride? hinted to # him to take it easy 
on the upward grade. Unwillingly he broke into a 
trot, and Barry patted ^iim on the neck as he gained 
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•thethighekt curve of the road and the splendid valley 
*af Glengharra lay spread out before his eyeg^The 
five lakes of the glen looked like the pieces of a dia-> 
mond necklet in the sunshine, and they, vere bordered 
by the ameth^st<bf the bog land beyoiid. The moun- 
tains that curved inwards to form the farther walls of 
that splendid basin of Glengharra were too far off to 
give fjpiftr^T i it J o the eye, but under the ^grey bil- 
lowy silk of the chaining clouds that swam across 
the lesser valleys a glimpse of velvety purple appeared. 

Often as he had been in the arms of this scenery, 
so to speak, he had never before felt so thrilled by it 
as he did as this moment. The thought “Shall I be 
in time?” thrilled him as he looked out over the land 
that he had yet to traverse. He saw where the road 
got lost in one of the narrow gaps between the hills, 
and he saw where it reappeared in the distance. The 
little market town of Ballybeg lay, he knew, beyond 
the most distant of the hills, and he had to reach it 
within forty minutes. He did not need to urge Fingal 
onward. The horse was only too willing. Down the 
mountain-side came a dark-haired girl, leading a 
donkey bearing two “creels” of brown peat. On the 
roadside was a boy driving along a flock of geese in 
a very .leisurely fashion. In one of the lotrps f bf the 
string of lakes a man sat fishing from an ancient punt. 
4 mgal broke into a gallop, but Barry brought him 
back to his trot as the ro^d sloped niown to the bor- 
ders of the lake opposite the island castie of Brian- 
dearg. But when the road curved away to the north- 
ward, making a long detoW to avoid the gap o£ 
Duncraig, Barry followed its curve &>r only a mile; 
then he put Fingal at the' ditch, and clearing it, 
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plunged down the steep bank the last of fhe JaUes. * 
He^lad made up his mind tc try to cut off two mile9* 
f 6f the route by Reaving the road and crossing the lake 
at its one shsraow end. 

^he Vlorse \id not hesitate for % second on the 
bank. He walked into the water and was soon knee- 
deep in it. On he went until the saddle-girths were 
soaked — until the water was flash 
ches* tffit no deeper did he sii^£ He splashed his 
way into the shallows and walkeoT glossy and dripping, 
up the s5ft bank. Two miles of yielding turf lay 
between the lakeside and the road where it would 
have to be picked up. The horse felt that his hour 
w r as come at last, and began his gallop. Barry rode 
him with bent head and loose rein. The soft turf 
seemed to* be only patted by the hoofs. On he 
stretched until the lakeside became moorland and 
tht moorland mingled with the bfown roadway. On, 
without drawing rein, through the green glen that led 
out of the valley of Glengharra, the sparse trees 
stretching weird skefeton arms towards man and 
horse; went past in a flash tlu little stream that 
crossed the Roadway; went past like a fluttering 
riband the man with the turf-carts on the road, who 
• pulled «p ^ one side and shouted a word of greeting 
in Irish; and then hi the distance a chapel spy*e 
appeared — a thatched c-'bin or two among the great 
st9nes scattereu *bout the^ow mounds marked the 
t approach t<**he little town. 

Then suddenly, springing out of nowhere and 
apparently leading nowhere, ^railway line. 

He had reacted Ballybeg, and his ride was over. 

He went at a sharp tft>t down the village street, 
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wh!5!£ a fnarket was be£ng held. He steered cleverly 
through the barelegged children and the greyhdtmd- 
looking pigs, the protesting geese, aqfl ^he half-caslfs^ 
of butter. Two of the constabulary w^e giving some 
advice to a man who had a raggec^pporiy *'fc)r stile. 
They saw Barry and saluted. He asked them if the 
train had come in. They wished to know what train 
- he town were the centre of a complex 

system. ** 

“The train to twr junction — nine-forty-five,” he 
shouted. 

“She’s not due yet, sir,” said one of the men. 
“The nine-forty-five leaves here at a quarter to ten 
on week days, at a quarter past ten on market days, 
and at eleven on Sundays. You’ve half an hour and 
five minutes to spare, sir.” 

He had arrived in time, so far as the t^ain was 
concerned. But would he be in time? 

He dismounted at the inn where the post-car put 
up. He looked along the windows, homing to see the 
face of Coralie at one of the panes; but he was dis- 
appointed. There was a face at a window, but it was 
the red face of a cattle-dealer. A groqm was by the 
side of Fingal in a moment, and he had no hesitation 
in affirming by all the saints whose names^pcoured to 
Jiipa that the horse had been ridden. His honour 
might leave him with every confidence in his hands, 
however. 0 u 

“The young lady that arrived by the<t?ost-car Jialf 
an hour ago — is she in the house?” asked Barry. 

“*Twas misself druv htr to the railway wid me 
own hands,” said the man. “A $ewel she is, if 
there’s any in the country; but not much to speak of 
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at breakfast; but her maid wrfs a bit of an # up|Klin** 
craytur — oh, yes; at the station. Didn’t I tell youi* 
Honour that I <Jruv her there — ay, and the other that 
spoke the e^talian. But ’twas herself that’s the 
sw5etesl^-t % ne^* % 

Barry gave him half a crown, and jmtted Fingal on 
his neck. 


She was in the little waiting-rocpfp^9l^|^lway* 
station ^ftth her maid. The latjfFhad fallen asleep 
with her head leaning against timed ge of the window. 

He knbw by the colour that came to her face when 
he stood before her that she loved him. He felt glad 
that, whatever might happen, he was in time to see 
that colour in her face. 

“I am in time, Coralie,” he said, as he took her 
hands. “You knew that I. would follow you.” 

“I vtfis afraid of it,” she said. 

“I have come to take you back, Coralie,” said he. 

“It annot go back. * ’ 

“That will^i.ean that you do not care for — for — my 
loving of you. But *y° u know that I do love you, 
Coralie?” 

“I know if — I know it! The scales have fallen 
from my eyes.” 

. 4 *Ai*l IJjnow that you love me.” 

“I do— indeed I do. That is why I cannot ret^n 
with you.” m 

/’My clear luv^, I can appreciate what is in your 
hear*. Ah^eannot you understand what is in mine? 
Coralie, cannot you understand how I felt when you 
c^rae among us and I kftew that I must love you? 
Cannot you understand how f came to perceive that 
it would be impossible foP me to tell you that I loved 
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•yoifc^! long^as you renteined the heiress to millions? 
Oannot you understand felt when my father 

showed me the letter wfgi$ii told me tfcat you were n8 1 
longer an heiress — that'l^nas free to bell you thaj I 
loved you? Copalte, ;#it bdt«p4 tfia<d wctold 
ever have tokl you if your father had' 

kept hjjs you . will come back tb 

f “I cann|Jfe*^v^^ inju^ice! It 

is because I l eye the dear coun- 
try, I am strong Separate mykelf from 

you — to leave you free, net to add to your burdens. 
There are others — I hard Seen her. You will be 
happy with her, and she will give her money to help 
our dear Ireland. ” « ® 

“Some one has been talking nonsen'se to you, 
Coralie. There is no one who can help me but you — 
you only, my Coralie. Do you fancy that if I had no 
heart to ask you to me when you were rich, I 
could ask any othe^^^^gifl to be the iwife of a poor 
man? If you do, I shall ride home and leave you to 
cross the Atlantic/;' " 

“No— no. : -M do not feat that, but— V* 

“What dOt$$Ni fear, “then? After all, we are not as 
poor as fdtt^ther people who are still iiwthe* world. * 
TJwo are millions of people, even in America, who 
wouldtcall us rich. It is only from the standpoint of 
the very wealthy we are poor. We^ shall not be able 
to afford a house in town.’ * 

“Oh, I hate town!” * ’ 

m 

“We may have to live in*Ireland always. I 

“Oh, I never want to live anywhere else!” 

“And I shall not want toSive anywhere you do not 
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